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What to Allow for Salesmen’s~ —~ 
Expenses 


Nine Sales Managers Try Out a Plan Over a Four-Year Period 


By a New York Sales Manager 


ECENTLY, I asked some 500 

merchandising executives a 
half-dozen intimate questions, all 
relating to the cost of getting 
business through their salesmen. 
Without resorting to tabulations 
or graphs, it is interesting to note 
that over 300 of these manufac- 
turers of branded merchandise 
pay their road salesmen straight 
salary and allow actual expenses. 
The balance include almost every 
form of compensation and ex- 
pense allowance—and combina- 
tions involving joint payment of 
compensation and expenses. 

The interesting aftermath of 
this questionnaire was that all but 
a mere handful wanted to know 
what the other fellows were do- 
ing about salesmen’s expenses. 
Inquiries on this point outnum- 
bered three to one inquiries on 
methods of compensation. 

Let us begin at the beginning. 
Since the majority of manufac- 
turers of branded lines who have 
salesmen on the road pay “actual 
expenses,” let us begin our in- 
quiry at that point. 

“Actual expenses” seemingly is 
an exact description. But in real 
life it is no more than the flimsiest 
of word-couplets. The John 
Jones Manufacturing Company 
allows its men “actual expenses” 
—up to $40 a week, plus trans- 
portation. The Henry Smith 
Manufacturing Company allows 
“actual expenses”—not to exceed 
8 a day. The Peter Robinson 
Manufacturing Company allows 


“actual expenses’—which must 
not exceed 3 per cent of sales. 
All of these and a score of similar 
definite and limiting clauses are 
to be found in the file of corre- 
spondence before me. 

So, at first glance we can see 
that it is all but a farce to talk of 
“actual expenses” as a standard, 
when these are immediately quali- 
fied by a definite dollar limitation. 

But the situation is equally 
chaotic in firms which honestly 
believe that “actual expenses” has 
a standardized, obvious, not-to- 
be-misconstrued meaning.  Let’s 
look into that group. 

Actual expenses means—what? 
The Thomas Green Manufactur- 
ing Company says it means— 
“transportation, lodging, meals 
and authorized entertainment 
items.” The Robert White Manu- 
facturing Company says it means 
“railroad fares, including Pull- 
mans and sleepers; bus fares and 
taxis; hotel and garage bills; 
postage and telegrams, and enter- 
tainment.” 

A more liberal definition of 
“actual expenses” is given by the 
D-C Manufacturing Company. It 
defines “actual expenses” as “all 
forms of transportation while on 
company business; all communi- 
cation costs; board and lodging; 
entertainment of buyers’ prospects 
and salesmen in allied but non- 
competing lines; laundry; press- 
ing, and incidentals.” Not to be 
outdone in exactitude of defini- 
tion, the South Manufacturing 
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Company tells me that “actual 
expenses” means “all items of ex- 
pense legitimately incurred in the 
interests of our company.” : 
In the flood of questions that 
poured in on me, the greatest 
number relate to questions outside 
any of the items enumerated 
above. Apparently there is great 
doubt in the minds of sales man- 
agers whether the salesman 
should provide his own traveling 
bag when this is used entirely or 
all but entirely for the transpor- 
tation of his clothing and other 
personal effects. Yet at least a 
half dozen companies frankly ad- 
mit that, without any particular 
reason, they cheerfully allow all 
senior salesmen to purchase ward- 
robe trunks at the company’s ex- 
pense. Even in this subdivision 
it is interesting to note that one 
company limits the cost of these 
wardrobe trunks to as low as $45, 
while another manufacturer states 
as a result of his experience that 
a wardrobe trunk to be “a good 


investment for this company” de- 
mands an expenditure of $100, 


which is saved to us by the great 
diminution in items for ‘press- 
b 4 ,” 
ing. 

RESULTS OF FIXED ALLOWANCES 


Let us take a glance at the prac- 
tices of the small number of com- 
panies—less than 20 per cent of 
my total—that make their sales- 
men definite daily, weekly or 
monthly traveling allowances. In- 
variably the reason given for this 
practice is that it is confined to 
salesmen traveling in known terri- 
tories, and represents an average 
obtained either from their own ex- 
perience or. the experience of 
other sales executives. The argu- 
ment in favor of these fixed 
traveling allowances is, of course, 
that it frees the salesman from 
the necessity of keeping a daily 
itemized expense record — thus 
leaving him presumably with 
more time for actual selling—and 
at the same time permits the sales 
executive to budget in advance 
and with precision the sales cost in 
a given territory. 

The greatest drawback of fixed 
traveling allowances is that they 
impoverish the salesmen. For one 
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man who “beats the game” by cut- 
ting down expenses the moment 
he is placed on a fixed allowance, 
there are nine who throw over- 
board with cheers the bookeep- 
ing end of traveling, and from 
that moment begin to spend more 
than they actually get back from 
the company on their allowance. 

Since the daily allowance re- 
moves restrictions and the sales- 
man at the start knows that he is 
well within his fixed allowance, he 
immediately thinks of all the 
good things he can now do which 
were formerly prohibitive. Out 
of his own pocket he anony- 
mously contributes to the “enter- 
tainment program” of the Wel- 
fare Club of his customer, the 
John Doe Company—$10 sunk 
without trace. 

Skipping lightly over the other 
five, ten, one, two and _ three- 
dollar items which disappear, sud- 
denly this salesman is faced with 
his holiday obligations. He can't 
hedge. So he dips deep down 
into his pocket, and the boxes of 
cigars and other Christmas gifts 
—all of which were barred under 
the old “actual expenses” days— 
now come out of his pocket. 

Seemingly, when the salesman 
stops bookkeeping and goes on the 
fixed allowance it is impossible to 
do more than guess that the re- 
sult I have described is typical. 
But because of the method by 
which I finance our salesmen I 
could determine within a very few 
dollars a month just what they 
were spending for business rea- 
sons, even after they secured ex- 
pense allowances. [Every sales 
manager knows from _ personal 
experience that the salesman who 
runs behind on his expense ac- 
count is the man who is strongest 
for an advance in salary, or who, 
if not on salary, is the ring-leader 
in securing some advance in com- 
mission scale. 

In 1921, eight sales managers 
accepted my invitation to spend a 
week-end at my camp in the 
Adirondacks. By leaving New 
York Thursday night and taking 
advantage of a Monday holiday, 
we were able to have three days 
together. It was agreed before 
the invitations were accepted that 
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ns fons to plain facts about modern 
motor fuel and motor oil has been the 
policy of Standard Oil Company of 
Nebraska since the automobile displaced 
top buggies, democrat wagons, buckboards 
and mule teams. 


Extending distribution to the far corners 
and sparsely settled portions of a state as 
large as all New England, with New Jersey 
and Delaware thrown in, Standard Oil 
Company of Nebraska has pioneered with 
the pioneers. 


Informative advertisements that make 
clear the fundamentals of economical mo- 
tor operation, advertisements that feature 
dramatic incidents in Nebraska’s colorful 
history, that broadcast to her citizens 
the giant strides of peaceful, prosperous 
Nebraska in agriculture and industry, are 
some of the elements of this twelve year 
campaign. It has heightened the prestige 
of the Company and favorably affected 
its business. It is another illustration of 
The H. K. McCann Company’s practical 
application of “Truth Well Told”. 
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we would not talk shop until the 
holiday, and that we would on 
that day bring out of our brief 
cases the full dope on our prac- 
tices in connection with salesmen’s 
expenses, and also endeavor to se- 
cure before the week-end the 
practices of as many companies 
as possible where we could be 
positive of the correctness of the 
facts obtained. 

Up to that time it will be re- 
membered that business had been 
booming, but with the slump in 
the fall of 1920, all of us were 
faced with the necessity of dis- 
covering ways and means to cut 
down sales overhead. Up to that 
time we had known that sales- 
men’s expenses must go up, be- 
cause all living costs were going 
up. We all knew that, entirely 
apart from the advance in living 
costs, the day was coming when 
we would need our good sales- 
men and that we could not afford 
to antagonize them by pinch- 
penny expense methods. 

Over that week-end we worked 
out for ourselves a method which 
we have passed on to many others. 
We were finally able to convert 
two “hold-outs” to the majority 
view—that expenses should be di- 
vorced from compensation. We 
arrived at this conclusion because 
we felt that equity demanded that 
the salesman be reimbursed for 
legitimate expenses which we 
would later define, and that he be 
paid—dependent on territory and 
other conditions—for results or 
effort, or for a combination of 
both, plus his values outside his 
actual efforts and accomplish- 
ments in his own territory. ; 

We decided that while the fun- 
damentals remained unchanged, 
regardless of the type of work, 
the details necessarily changed 
with the type of work. The first 
consideration was of the city 
salesman. Because of the advan- 
tages enjoyed by the man who can 
be home every night, and of the 
additional fact that many good 
men can be obtained for city sales 
work who would not consider go- 
ing on the road, we eliminated ab- 
solutely the “board and lodging” 
item. We placed the city type of 
salesman on exactly the same 
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basis as an inside employee. We 
agreed that he was not entitled to 
transportation from his home to 
his city office, or from his city 
office to his home. We agreed 
that he was not entitled to “lunch 
money” any more than the office 
man. We agreed that he was en- 
titled to entertain customers and 
prospects under whatever rules we 
decided upon, individually at lunch 
or at dinner—just as we would 
allow ourselves or our office as- 
sistants the same privilege in the 
same circumstances. 

This brought our city sales- 
man’s expenses on the basis of 
carfares from the time he re- 
ported at the office in the mom- 
ing until he reported at the office 
at night. It allowed telephone 
calls made for business purposes. 
It allowed legitimate entertain- 
ment of customers, including 
lunches, dinners and cigars. It 
did not include other personal ex- 
penses, such as we agreed to allow 
traveling salesmen, as_ will be 
noted later. 


HOW NEW MEN WERE TREATED 


We then considered the case of 
the new road salesman calling on 
consumers in behalf of retailers. 
These men are sometimes known 
as “missionary men,” and re- 
quently are incorrectly called 
“junior salesmen.” In _ these 
cases, particularly as these men 
ordinarily travel short distances by 
train, we did not allow Pullman or 
chair car fares. We did allow 
sleepers wherever the routings 
made night travel logical. We set 
down as a rule that the sales de- 
partment should determine hotel 
costs in advance as accurately as 
possible, and hold the men to 
rooms which would give comfort 
but not luxury. We eliminated 
entirely dinner, luncheon and 
cigars, and agreed to bar all enter- 
tainment items, except when war- 
ranted by special advance instruc- 
tions. 

After no little discussion, we 
agreed to place them on the basis 
of our other road men by allow- 
ing “pressing” and “laundry” 
items, but setting in advance 
limits for both. Months after- 
ward, we were able to determine 
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that a fair allowance for “‘press- 
ing” was one suit’ a week, and 
that for “laundry” the equivalent 
of four shirts and seven collars a 
week would uphold the standards 
which we felt should be observed. 

Our argument was that these 
newcomers were still to win their 
spurs; that they were engaged for 
work which was not in itself di- 
rectly profitable, and that, in 
consequence, expenses must be 
kept down to a fair minimum. 
And we believed that greater 
satisfaction over a number of 
years would result from gradu- 
ated privileges, increasing as the 
man not only made good in one 
line of work, but also advanced 
to a higher status. 

By the same process of reason- 
ing, we established a basis for the 
expenses of the junior salesman— 
who is correctly so designated 
when he is assistant to a senior 
salesman and covers trade out- 
lets, or, in the case of a manu- 
facturer selling direct to users, is 
an assistant to the senior sales- 
man, paving the way for the 
senior salesman’s calls or calling 
on consumers who are not ap- 
parently of a type requiring the 
personal attention of the senior 
salesman. I am purposely omit- 
ting the details of this group in 
order to describe fully the pres- 
ent regulation of expenses of our 
regular road salesmen, commonly 
incorrectly designated as senior 
road salesmen. For it is this 
group which interests every man- 
agement official with men on the 
road, and particularly interests 
every sales executive. 

That it does harm a salesman 
to be over-liberal in the matter of 
his expenses, may be illustrated 
by examples which were given at 
our Adirondack week-end confer- 
ence and others which I have col- 
lected since that time. The first 
comes from within our own sales 
force. We have in the Southwest 
a salesman who idolizes his family 
and who is idolized by them. 

When I held a sectional confer- 
ence at our Dallas branch house 
last October this salesman asked 
me to spend an evening at his 
home. As I left him at the end 
of the. evening I asked him to 
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breakfast with me at my hotel. 
This confirmed exactly what | 
feared. The breakfast that he ate, 
while not overheavy for a man of 
his type, was unconsciously select- 
ed with entire disregard for the 
right-hand side of the bill of 
fare. He knew me well enough 
to know that I would not be im- 
pressed, either by his erudition in 
selection of what to eat for break- 
fast, or by any seeming economy 
staged for my benefit. 

When we had finished break- 
fast and had walked my usual 
mile, I took him to my room—and 
here’s what I told him. “Harry, 
you have simply got to cut your 
expenses while on the road. Not 
because your sales won’t stand the 
combination of your salary and 
your present expenses. They will. 
You’ve got to cut them, not be- 
cause you are picking the wrong 
people to entertain. You show a 
keen discrimination. But you've 
got to cut them because you are 
depriving your family of a future 
which they deserve.” 

Then I pointed out to him that 
he had the unfortunate habit of 
liking only the best things. I 
pointed out to him that for a man 
with a wife and three children he 
could not expect to have his home 
on a good residential street in a 
fine city, plus furniture which rep- 
resented thousands and not hun- 
dreds, plus fifth-row orchestra 
tickets, for his wife and children 
and all of the thousand-and-one 
incidentals on a millionaire basis. 

Within the next hour he con- 
fessed that I had gauged correctly 
his style of living; that he not 
only tipped a porter a quarter, 
where the standard tip was fifteen 
cents for a single bag—but that 
he carried that same standard into 
his home life and tipped on the 
same basis when he went on a 
vacation with his family. 

He saw the point. He re- 
formed. His personal savings 
since last September have in- 
creased $375. His business ex- 
penses have dropped over $3 4 
day. : 

Another of our salesmen 1s 
sending his daughter through 
Vassar, instead of depriving her 
(Continued on page 185) 
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How Advertisers Will Meet 
Increased Postal Rates 


Economy Measures Are Already in Evidence 


Washington Bureau 
f Printers’ INK 


0; 

HE Post Office Department is 

doing its utmost to co-operate 
with advertisers, both directly by 
mail and through the various post 
offices, in meeting most eco- 
nomically the higher postal rates, 
which became effective April 15. 
Thousands of inquiries and sug- 
gestions, addressed to the postal 
officials in Washington, have re- 
sulted in a systematic campaign of 
education to postmasters through- 
out the country. Postmasters are 
now sufficiently equipped with the 
department’s interpretations of the 
law to permit them to aid the ad- 
vertiser in solving his most serious 
problems occasioned by the in- 
creased postal rates. 

Undoubtedly the most signifi- 
cant present reaction to the higher 
rates, from an advertising view- 
point, is the great volume of or- 
ders for postal cards which has 
piled up in the department. Noth- 
ing like it was ever known before, 
and nearly every day sees the 
filing of additional orders for one 
or two hundred million, mostly in 
sheets of forty-eight cards. Al- 
though the printing facilities of 
the department are working day 
and night to maximum capacity, 
it will require some time to catch 
up with the demand, and there 
may be a postal card shortage for 
several weeks. 

This means that many adver- 
tisers will substitute the Govern- 
ment cards for their private mail- 
ing cards and save the increase of 
one cent each on the latter. It also 
strongly indicates that the esti- 
mates of the increased revenue to 
be secured by the higher rate on 
private cards and advertising mat- 
ter are much too high. Postal 
officials hope that the tremendous 
increase in the volume of Govern- 
ment cards will reduce the cost 
of carrying this class of mail suf- 
ficiently to offset the indicated re- 
duction of the estimated revenue. 
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Many advertisers have inquired 
as to the return cards marked 
“Place one cent here,” which have 
been inclosed with recent mail- 
ings and many of which will be 
returned after the increased rate 
is in effect. Manufacturers and 
jobbers of souvenir post cards 
have also expressed concern re- 
garding the millions of cards, 
bearing similar inscriptions, now 
in the hands of dealers. In refer- 
ence to this problem, the Third 
Assistant Postmaster General, un- 
der date of April 8, explained the 
matter to the postmasters of the 
country and instructed them as 
follows: 

“For a reasonable time after 
April 15, reply post cards mailed 
with only 1 cent postage prepaid 
thereon may, in cases where the 
sender cannot be communicated 
with without delaying the cards, be 
dispatched with the one cent de- 
ficient postage rated thereon to be 
collected from the addressee on 
delivery.” 

There are many indications that 
advertisers who include mailing 
cards with their direct material 
are preparing to send Government 
cards, believing that the two cents 
required for any other card will 
offer an added resistance to re- 
plies. This, of course, will in- 
crease the cost of direct adver- 
tising mailings in many instances, 
and evidently because of increased 
cost a number of inquiries have 
been received regarding Govern- 
ment cards, sold to the advertiser 
at the nominal cost of printing, 
which could be sent out with mail- 
ings and postage collected on re- 
turn delivery, the cards to be 
carried for one cent. This may 
be a future possibility. } 

Numerous other requests, which 
show the ways in which adver- 
tisers are meeting the higher rates, 
are for Government post cards 
printed on heavier stock than is 
now being used and with a coated 
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that 
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surface for the printing of half- 
tones. While the department is 
considering all requests of the 
kind, one of the officials in charge 
of the third class mail explained 
that nothing can be done toward 
supplying any unusual demand 
until the rush for post cards is 
over and until the new postal 
rates have been in effect for some 
time. He said that the heavier, 
coated card would be seriously 
considered later, and that the de- 
partment would do everything it 
could, under the laws and postal 
regulations, to meet the demands 
of advertisers. 

One of the most interesting re- 
sults noted by the department, is 
the effect the increased rates are 
having on the size of booklets 
and small catalogues, and there is 
no doubt that many advertisers 
are changing the form of their 
former mailings of broadsides and 
folders to take advantage of the 
one cent per two ounces on cata- 
logues. In advancing the rate to 
one and a half cents for each two 
ounces on third class matter, the 


new law states, “except that the 
rate of postage on books, cata- 


logues, seeds, cuttings, bulbs, 
roots, scions, and plants, not ex- 
ceeding eight ounces in weight, 
shall be one cent for each two 
ounces or fraction thereof.” 

In applying this provision, the 
Post Office Department will not 
consider a catalogue any booklet 
which does not contain twenty- 
four or more pages, regardless of 
the size of the page. -Such a 
booklet may be self covered, the 
covers included in the twenty- 
four page minimum limit, or it 
may carry additional cover pages; 
but anything less in the way of a 
booklet will take the one and a 
half cent rate. 

This ruling has been in force 
regarding books for about twelve 
years; Congress accepted it in 
framing the new law, and there 
is no doubt that it will hold. And 
the department finds, from a 
great many inquiries on the sub- 
ject, that many direct advertisers 
are undoubtedly preparing to put 
out their material in the catalogue 
form and escape the higher third 
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class rate. The texts of such 
booklets, so long as they deal with 
commercial subjects, will not be 
considered. In other words, any 
advertising booklet may be mailed 
for one cent for each two ounces, 
provided it contains twenty-four 
or more pages and does not weigh 
more than eight ounces. 

The officials also apparently 
have reason to believe that the 
new rates will transfer quite a 
volume of circulars from the 
third to the first class mail. As 
amended to conform to the new 
law, Section 438 of the Postal 
Laws and Regulations, while it 
still considers typewritten, carbon 
and letter-press copies of letters 
as first class matter, provides: 

“Facsimile copies of handwrit- 
ing or typewriting, produced by a 
mechanical process, such as the 
printing press, mimeograph, multi- 
graph, etc., shall be treated as 
matter of the third or fourth 
class according to weight, pro- 
vided they are presented for mail- 
ing at the post office windows, 
or other depositories designated by 
postmasters, in a minimum num- 
ber of twenty identical unsealed 
copies. If mailed elsewhere, or 
in less numbers, payment of the 
first-class rate of postage shall be 
required.” 

Hence, the advertiser is required 
to pay one and a half cents for 
each circular letter, provided it 
does not weigh more than two 
ounces, and it cannot be sealed 
nor can it be filled in with name 
and address. The department 
finds there is a tendency on the 
part of advertisers to condense 
circular matter copy of the kind, 
pay the additional half cent pos- 
tage and send it by first class mail. 

Postal officials point out it is 
possible for many advertisers to 
save the increased rates, or more, 
by seeing that only correct ad- 
dresses remain on their lists. 
While a general nation-wide re- 
vision of lists will reduce the de- 
partment’s revenue, every man in 
the organization hopes that the 
increased rates will bring it about, 
for it will also reduce the enormous 
cost of handling millions of pieces 
of misdirected mail every year. 
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A. B.C. Circulation Report for the 
Six Months ending March 31, 1925 


of the 


Buffalo Evening 


and 


Sunday Times 


EVENING 


97,406 


SUNDAY 


103,424 
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NORMAN E. MACK, Editor and Publisher 
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OR the six months ending March 

31,1925 the average net paid circu- 
lation of the Sunday Chicago Herald 
and Examiner was 1,120,294. 


This circulation, the highest ever at- 
tained by any American newspaper, 
was built in a period of four years of 
steady growth by strict adherence to a 
consistent policy of producing a well- 
balanced newspaper . . . progressive, 
accurate, entertaining, and always alert 
to serve the interests of the public. 


This circulation is unmistakable evi- 
dence of public faith and preference... 
for this overwhelming group of readers 
(made up of intelligent, industrious 
Americans who make money and live 
well) pay a higher price for the Sunday 
Chicago Herald and Examiner than 
they would pay for most other Sunday 
newspapers. 


Chicago Herald 


NEW YORK : 1819 Broadway 
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ND the sales chart of any manu- 
facturer of a standard product, 

who intelligently cultivates the patron- 
age of this great army of buyers through 
the advertising columns of the Chicago 
Herald and Examiner, will show a 


gratifying upward trend. 


Circulation is Power! 


“BUY IT BY THE MILLION” 


* Certified average net paid circulation 
of the Sunday Chicago Herald and 
Examiner for the six months ending 
March 31, 1925. Figures taken from 
Official Reports to the Government. 


dj and Examiner 


SAN FRANCISCO: Monadnock Bidg. 
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When The People 
of Chicago Buy— 


they logically look for their shop news and 
buying information in The Chicago Daily 
News, because they are accustomed to find- 
ing it there. 

And it is there. Not the least of the 
journalistic services that The Daily News 
renders the buyers of Chicago is the extent, 
variety and comprehensiveness of its adver- 
tising. Every day this advertising is in effect 
a directory and guide to everything offered 
for sale in any part of Chicago. The reader 
doesn’t have to ‘‘borrow another paper” to 
find what is wanted. It is all advertised 
here—display and classified. 

The Daily News is called “the depart- 
ment store of newspapers” because of the 
comprehensiveness of its service to its 
readers—in news, editorial features and 
advertising 

Its scope and variety of reader interest are 
paralleled by the scope and variety of its 
advertising, and its readers are responsive 
to both. 


THE CHICAGO DAILY NEWS 


FIRST IN CHICAGO 
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Our Salesmen Take Inventory to 
Learn More about Our Line 


They Take a Little Longer to Do It But the Time Is Invested to Profit 
of All Concerned 


By O. W. Murphy 


Vice-President and General Manager, O. W. Murphy Company 


IKE all business houses we 

were faced with inventory 
taking. We faced it with about 
the same enforced forbearance 
that most other business houses 
do. But the more I thought of 
inventory taking the more de- 
termined I became to take the 
pesky thing and make it pay us a 
profit in some form or other. 

I am not much of a believer in 
a company doing things in the 
ordinary run of business that do 
not have a definite net value to 
the house. Taking an inventory, 
of course, has a value but it struck 
me that it should be made to have 
more of a value than simply show- 
ing how much of everything one 
has in stock. I decided to turn the 
whole thing into a school and get 
the most out of it that I could. 

Inventory time with us comes 
at a dull period of the year as 
far as business is concerned. It is 
at the tail end of the year and our 
salesmen do not find much to do. 
The idea occurred to me that here 
was a chance to use the men who 
were not busy to do a thing that 
had to be done and at the same 
time help them acquajnt them- 
selves with the line. 

So I had the road men come in 
and put them to work taking the 
inventory. We are not a large firm 
and not an old one either, so we 
have only four men who act as 
road salesmen. But we called them 
all in and they took our inven- 
tory. All four worked at the same 
time but they took turns in the 
work they did so that all got the 
same experience and help. One 
man took the inventory while three 
checked him. After a time, they 
would change around so that each 
man did the actual stock taking 
for a time. 

1 worked with the men and be- 


cause of my greater familiarity 
with the line was able greatly to 
help them in identifying the va- 
rious items that we sell, quan- 
tity in a carton, how packed and 
so on. 

The whole idea in back of this 
plan of letting the road men take 
the inventory is to give them a 
schooling in the line. Our men 
are familiar with the line because 
they are selling it but we have 
found out that there is still much 
which they can learn from the 
wareroom end which would be of 
great help to them. For example, 
they often do not know how each 
item is packed. There are other 
things about the line with which 
they are unacquainted. By taking 
the inventory they are able to get 
this information and when they 
go back out on the road it is of 
vast value to them. 


STANDARDIZED PHRASEOLOGY 


In taking the inventory, we 
strive for a certain phraseology 
which we try to have the sales- 
men remember so that all orders 
will be written up in the same 
way. This is a big help in the of- 
fice and tends to standardize our 
work to a greater extent than 
some might suppose. Of course, 
some of the salesmen will slip 
after they get out again but for 
the most part I believe that the 
writing down of the various items 
in a certain fixed way will stay 
with the salesmen and they will 
all tend to send in their orders 
written alike. 

Another thing that this method 
of taking the inventory is doing 
is that it is getting our men ac- 
quainted with the manner in which 
things are packed so that they sell 
in unit lots to a greater extent 
than in the past. Unless the 
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salesman knows how an item 
is packed it is hard to sell in 
unit lots. If they know there are 
ten or a dozen in a box they can 
sell a box very often as easily as 
they can sell a part of a box. That 
makes more business and profit 
for the salesman, for ourselves 
and less work for both of us. 

As we have our men come in- 
to the office every Saturday so 
that we can acquaint them with 
the new things that we have added, 
this new method of taking the in- 
ventory means that our men will, 
at all times, have a thorough and 
complete knowledge of the stock. 
When they go out on the road, 
after the holidays, they will know 
everything that we have in stock 
and the weekly visits and talks 
on Saturdays will keep them posted 
throughout the year. 

It may require two or three days 
longer to take the inventory this 
way but I believe that it will be 
time’ well spent. We pay our men 
a salary while they are working 
on the inventory and they, of 
course, get credit for all business 
that comes to the house from 
their territory. As it is, we can 
complete the inventory in about a 
week and, in view of the fact 
that the week that we use, is a 
very quiet one in the trade, it 
works out for the general benefit 
of all concerned. 


Made General Sales Manager 
of Sperry Flour 


Stewart P. Elliott, sales promotion 
manager of the Sperry Flour Company, 
San Francisco, has been appointed gen- 
eral sales _—— of that organization. 
He joined the Sperry company in 1922 
as manager of its stock and poultry 
feed department. 


D. B. Skinner with Paige- 
Detroit 

D. B. Skinner, formerly advertising 
manager of the Lafayette Motors Cor- 
poration, Milwaukee, has joined the ad- 
vertising 8 of the Paige-Detroit 
Motor Car Company, Detroit, in charge 
of sales promotion. 


Moser & Cotins Appoint 
Space Buyer 


James Noel Brown has been appointed 
space buyer of Moser & Cotins, Utica, 
N.Y. advertising agency. 
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S. B. Colgate to Direct 
Colgate Advertising 


The advertising. activities of Colgate 
& Company, Jersey City, N. J., are in 
a process of reorganization under the 
personal supervision of S. Bayard Col- 
ate, according to a statement given to 
RINTERS’ INK by Sidney M. Colgate, 
vice-president, 

The direction of the advertising de. 
partment of Colgate & Company was, 
until recently, in the hands of George 

Fowler, who is now with the 
J. Walter Thompson Company, Inc., 
advertising agency. Mr. Fowler had 
been advertising director for fifteen 
years. 


Sherman Hotel Appoints 


McCutcheon-Gerson 

The Sherman Hotel, Chicago, has 
vr its one, account with the 

cCutcheon-Gerson Service, Chicago ad- 
vertising’ agency. national campaign 
in newspapers and magazines is being 
planned to advertise a new addition to 
the hotel which will be completed in a 
few months. 


Houbigant Starts Campaign 


on Men’s Products 

Houbigant, Inc., New York, has 
started an advertising campaign on its 
Fougere Royal men’s toilet preparations. 
Magazines are being used. his cam- 
paign is being directed by Snodgrass & 
Gayness, Inc., advertising agency, also 
of New York. 


Cigar Account for Ferry- 
Hanly 


The American Cigar Company, New 
York, has placed the advertising ac- 
count of its El Roi Tan cigar with the 
Ferry-Hanly Advertising Company, Inc. 
This account will be directed from the 
new office of the Ferry-Hanly agency 
which is being opened at New York. 


J. N. Ramsey with Carl Percy 


J. Nelson Ramsey, for the last six 
ears art director of The Munro & 
Harford Company, New York, lithog- 
raphers and color printers, has joined 
the service staff of Carl Percy, Inc., 
producer of window displays, also of 
that city. 


G. C. Pierce Made a Director 
of Williams & Cunnyngham 


Guy C. Pierce, who joined Williams 
& Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago advertis 
ing agency, in 1920, has been elected a 
member of the board of directors. 


MacManus Opens Cincinnati 
Office 


MacManus Incorporated, Detroit ad 
vertising agency, has opened an office 
at Cincinnati. R, S. Heaton is in charge. 
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Announcing a New Product to an 
Industrial Market 


Is It Better to Have the Announcement Signed by the 


Company 


or an Individual? 


Victor CHemicat Works 
HIcaco, Ini. 
Editor of Partnters’ Inx: 

The writer has been very much inter- 
ested in a series of advertisements being 
used by the Palmolive Company, in 
which their chief chemist, Mr. Cassidy, 
is being played ‘up quite prominently. 

The series they have run a 
considerable comment in this ce as to 
whether or not a strictly sales letter in- 
troducing a mew. technical product, 
should carry the signature of the chief 
chemist, the head of the sales depart- 
ment, or should it simply bear the 
signature of the company. 

Would you be good enough to give 
me the benefit of your experience so 
that I might be able to judge whether 
the first letter to a techni field, i 
troducing a. technical product, should be 
signed by a technical man, the sales de- 
partment, or simply the company that 
backs the new product up? 

ctor CHemicat Worxs 
H. B. Hoses. 


NSTANCES in the technical 

field of where the name of an 
individual has been used on the 
announcement of a new product 
have been rare. It is not generally 
considered good practice. This is 
because it is only warranted where 
the achievements of the individual 
are of indisputable importance in 
a particular field, like the work of 
Edison, Marconi, or Steinmetz. 

There is a point of professional 
ethics involved among engineers, 
inventors and scientists which con- 
strains the individual to let his 
work speak for itself. A chemist 
or an ehgineer would have to 
feel very certain indeed that his 
reputation would be generally ac- 
cepted at his own valuation 
throughout the industry in which 
he works before he would address 
that industry in the oracular “I 
said it, therefore it is so.” 

The case is rather different 
where the general public is in- 
volved. In industry, the engineer 
or chemist speaks to an audience 
made up in whole or in part of 
engineers and chemists. This au- 
dience holds certain reservations 
on what will be good for it. It 
believes it knows something about 


its own requirements. When an 
individual speaks to such an au- 
dience in the first person singular, 
he assumes much that his audience 
may not be willing to grant. 

Even where the inventor or 
engineer is the head of the com- 
pany which bears his name, as in 
the case of Thomas A. Edison, 
Inc., De Forest Radio, the Shep- 
ard Electric Crane & Hoist Com- 
pany, and others, it is rare for a 
man like Mr. Edison, for instance, 
to make an announcement over his 
own name—that is, an announce- 
ment to industry. A company may 
sometimes feature an individual, 
as was the case of Steinmetz and 
the General Electric Co., or Pro- 
fessor Enrique Touceda and_ the 
American Malleable Castings As- 
sociation. We recall no instances, 
however, where a really distin- 
guished engineer or scientist, em- 
ployed by a company, has spoken 
in any advertisement to his in- 
dustry or profession. in his own 
name. 

There have been cases in the 
automobile field where individ- 
uals have been featured in adver- 
tising copy. Jordan and Chrysler 
are two examples, but in both in- 
stances the name of the man was 
the name of the company and the 
product. Still another example is 
that of Henry Leland and 
Wilfred C. Leland when they 
brought out the Lincoln. 
Lelands, because of their long ex- 
perience and connection with Cad- 
illac, had standing in automobile 
circles. For this reason, they were 
featured in the advertising months 
before the name of the Lincoln 
car was announced. The advertis- 
ing was successful, but here again, 
the target of the campaign was 
the general public and not the in- 
dustrial buyer. 

Most readers will recall the ad- 
vertising campaign in 1912 of the 
Hudson Motor 


ar Company fea- 
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turing “Howard E. Coffin, the 
Master Engineer.” While this ex- 
ample resembles the one of Mr. 
Cassidy and The Palmolive Com- 
pany referred to in Mr. Hobbs’ 
letter, in that the general public, 
and not an industry, is involved, 
nevertheless the record of that 
experience is revealing and offers 
one answer to Mr. Hobbs’ ques- 


tion. 

In 1912 the Hudson Motor Car 
Company had been making cars 
for eight years. All motor car 
manufacturers were claiming 
about the same merits for their 
cars. The Hudson company wanted 
to do something strikingly dra- 
matic in its advertising. It rea- 
soned, therefore, that the public, 
not being competent to judge the 
points of merit in a_ technical 
proposition like an automobile, 
would feel that the engineer who 
designed it must be competent. 
So it was decided to feature the 
company’s engineer, Howard E. 
Coffin. What the advertising said 
in effect was: “You don’t know a 
good engine from a bad one. Of 
course you don’t; it isn’t your 
business. But here’s a man who 
does know. He’s made it his life- 
long business to know. And How- 
ard E. Coffin’s masterpiece is the 
new Hudson 33.” 

The 1912 campaign was suc- 
cessful. But the company felt that 
if Howard E. Coffiin should die 
or should sever his connection with 
the company, it would lose its 
principal advertising asset. So dur- 
ing 1913, the famous “Board of 
Forty-eight Engineers” was fea- 
tured as being associated with 
Mr. Coffin. This campaign was 
even more successful than the one 
of 1912. After this Mr. Coffin’s 
name was featured less and less. 

The moral is quite obvious. Ad- 
vertising should be for the com- 
pany and the product. There are 
undoubtedly many advantages in 
using an individual’s name in an 
announcement letter or advertise- 
ment. But what if the individual 
dies or goes to a competitor? 

The rules applying to general 
correspondence are different from 
those which apply to advertising 
and formal letters of announce- 
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ment where a new product is to be 
introduced. It is becoming more 
and more customary for individ- 
uals to sign correspondence with 
their own names and titles or de- 
partments. This aspect of the ques- 
tion, however, is evidently not the 
point raised in Mr. Hobbs’ letter. 
—[Ed. Printers’ INK. 


F. W. Rostock, Business 
Manager, Cincinnati ‘Post’ 


Frank W. Rostock has been appointed 
business manager of the Cincinnati Post, 
a Scripps-Howard newspaper. He suc- 
ceeds Maurice Levy who has _ been 
granted a leave of absence, following 
which Mr. Levy will undertake executive 
work with the Scripps-Howard organi- 
zation. Mr. Rostock was at one time 
editor of the Post. More recently he 
has been general business manager of 
the National Editorial Association Ser- 
vice. 


Made General Manager of 
“Bronx Home News” 


W. D. Duncan has become general 
manager of the Bronx Home News, 
New York, succeeding the late Frederick 
James Gibson. Mr. Duncan, who for- 
merly was engaged in the textile busi- 
ness, joined the Bronx Home News in 
the early part of this year to assist 
Mr. Gibson in its management. 


Bastian-Blessing Account for 


Paschall 


_ The advertising account of the Bas- 
tian-Blessing Company, Chicago, manu- 
facturer of welding apparatus, has been 
placed with Irvin F. Paschall, Inc., 
Chicago advertising agency. Garage and 
farm papers will be used. 


Paige-Detroit Advances 
F. H. Hoosick 


F. H. Hoosick has been promoted to 
assistant advertising manager of the 
Paige-Detroit Motor Car Company, De- 
troit. He succeeds K. . Vance who 
has joined the Campbell-Ewald Com- 
pany, advertising agenty of that city. 


Wilson Brothers Account for 


Batten 
Wilson Brothers, Chicago, manufac- 
turers of men’s shirts, hosiery and other 
haberdashery, have appointed the George 
Batten Company, Inc., to direct their 
advertising account. 


H. O. Warren Joins 


San Francisco “Examiner” 

Herbert O. Warren, formerly with the 
advertising department of the Southern 
Pacific Company, San Francisco, is now 
with the San Francisco Examiner. 
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When advertisers and advertising 
agents think of Philadelphia, they 
think of “The Bulletin” 


Nearly every authority on sales and advertising stresses 
the need of choosing newspapers that dominate their 
market. 

When they speak or write about the Philadelphia mar- 
ket, they invariably single out “The Bulletin” as the 
foremost advertising medium in that city. 


Most of the local merchants advertise in ‘“The Bulle- 
tin’ as do most national advertisers. 


The names of Philadelphia and “The Bulletin” are 


inseparably linked in the minds of advertisers and agents, 
because this newspaper not only has the largest circula- 


tion in America’s third largest market, but also because 
its reader confidence is an asset to be relied on by the 
advertiser. 


Dominate Philadelphia 


Create maximum impression at one cost by concentrating in the 
newspaper “nearly everybody” reads— 


The Ehening Bulletin. 


PHILADELPHIA’S NEWSPAPER 


SiGeos st 


Average Daily Net Circulation for the 
Year Ending December 31, 1924. 


The circulation of The Philadelphia 
Bulletin is the largest in Philadelphia 
se is one of the largest in the United 
tates. 


New York—814 Park-Lexington Building (46th Street and Park Avenue) 
Chicago—Verree_& Conklin, Inc., 28 East Jackson Boulevard 

De CC. L. Weaver, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 117 Lafayette Boulevard 
\ansas City, Mo.—C, J. Edelmann, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 1100 Davidson Bldg. 
San Francisco—Thomas L. Emory, Verree & Conklin, Inc., 681 Market Street 


(Copyright 1925—Bulletin Company.) 
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THE RE DO 


Pauline picked up the bracelet and 
examined it critically, 








“What would you say if Iwas to 
tell you it’s from a princess?” asked 
Mr. Bisbee. 

“Your poor father’s been seeing too 
many movies,’ interrupted Mrs. 
Bisbee. 

From Mr. Bisbee’ s Princess 
by Julian Street 


in the May 
Rep Book MaGaziINE 





Julian Street’s story in the May issue of 
Tue Rep Book Maacazine has captured 
a bit of the pathos, humor and romance in 
the life of a Midwestern manufacturer. It’s 
a story for every family. 





| Distribution of MAY ISSUE nearly One Mi RE 
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BOOK Magazine 


Every member of a family in- 
fluences buying for the family. 
The manufacturer’s advertising 
must reach not only the “World 
and His Wife,’ but sons and 
daughters as well. 


Tue Rep Book MaGazineE is 
read by the whole family. Over 
86% of these family readers 
live in the urban market—the 
advertisers’ most productive 
distribution centers. 
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Milwaukee—First City in Diversity of Industry 











Change Your Records— 


The average net paid circulation of the Mil. 
waukee Journal for March, 1925, was 


133,927 Daily— 
132,764 Sunday : 


The daily net paid average on the Government 
statement for the six months ending March 
31, 1925, was 130,016. The Sunday net paid ‘ 
average for this period was 127,365. These v 
figures show a gain of 4,683 daily and 16,138 . 
Sunday circulation over the six months ending P 
March 31, 1924. The net paid circulation of hb 
the Milwaukee Journal grows steadily and fi 
solidly year after year. Never in the 42 years of a 
the Journal’s existence have premiums been u 
offered to the public to attract new readers or i 
to retain old subscribers. The Milwaukee au 
Journal is one of the very few American News- 
papers which accept full returns of unsold p 
copies from all carriers and dealers. The 
Journal is sold solely on its merits as a h 
newspaper. 


The Milwaukee Journal  .. 
FIRST—by Merit ai 


——— 


Wisconsin— First State in Value of Dairy Products ca 
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Can Advertising Be Too Successful? 


Emphatically, “Yes,” Says One Manufacturer Now Advertising to Offset 
Some of the Results of Former Campaigns 


By Dana Hubbard 


c= advertising actually be too 
successful under certain cir- 
cumstances? Is it within the realm 
of the possible for it to produce 
too much of a good thing for a 
manufacturer? To many, adver- 
tisers and non-advertisers alike, 
those questions may seem gro- 
tesque and academic to the point 
of being ridiculous. Yet there are 
advertisers, and usually they are 
leaders, who will admit that it is 
possible for advertising to succeed 
too well. More than this, they 
will admit that this possibility 
sometimes materializes to their 
hearty disgust and at the expense 
of their sales. 

Recently I talked with one of 
the executives of a food products 
company in the Central West 
which for the last few months has 
been feeling some of the effects of 
advertising that succeeded to the 
point where it hurt. Within a few 
years this company has grown to 
be the unquestioned leader in its 
field. Through advertising and an 
aggressive sales force, it has won 
excellent distribution for its prod- 
uct, and each year it has equipped 
itself to tackle a bigger selling 
job by increasing the amount of 
advertising and improving its 
quality. 

Largely because of this com- 
pany’s unwillingness to inform 
competitors of the fact that for 
some time its advertising has been 
helping these rivals make sales, 
this executive was unwilling that 
either his name or that of the com- 
pany be used. However, there is 
no reason why the facts, minus 
these names, may not be presented. 

At the present time this com- 
pany is spending practically all of 
its advertising funds with just one 
aim. That is to overcome some 
of the results, the ordinarily ac- 
cepted successful results, of its 
former campaigns. These former 
campaigns during the last few 
years accomplished nearly every- 
thing that was expected of them. 
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If they had stopped at doing what 
was expected of them and no 
more, probably there would have 
been no need now for remedial 
measures. But they swept on, as 
successful troops in the field .will 
sometimes do, over-reaching their 
objectives to the embarrassment 
of headquarters. This advertiser 
has changed his aims for this year 
at least, and with the new aims go 
new angles on copy, new appeal, 
and new buying suggestions to the 
consumer. 

Some five or six years ago this 
company introduced its product in 
a new kind of package. This was 
advertised widely, the purpose be- 
ing to fix the company name firm- 
ly in the minds of trade and pub- 
lic and to identify that name with 
the new size and style of wrap- 
ping. The sales force was coached 
on how to sell the advertising to 
jobbers and dealers just as vig- 
orously as they sold the product 
itself. If any single appeal may 
be regarded as having dominated 
the advertising, it was the appe- 
tite appeal in copy and illustration. 
Precisely as the company desired, 
its name and the product in its 
new dress won a wide and speedy 
acceptance. 

During the early years of this 
company’s advertising and sales 
growth it had not been necessary 
to pay much heed to competition, 
for the reason that what little 
competition existed was not or- 
ganized. Rarely had the foodstuff 
in question been sold under any 
manufacturer’s or brand name. It 
was not long, however, before this 
company’s success with well-mer- 
chandised advertising, good selling 
and a high-grade product led 
others to bring out competing 
brands in packages wrapped to 
resemble those of the older com- 
pany. Whether this constituted in- 
fringement has not been decided. 
The matter still rests in the courts 
where action was begun at once. 

Some of the penalties of adver- 
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tising that succeeds too well be- 
gan to appear quickly with the 
springing up of these competing 
products in similar trade dresses. 
It became clear that many pur- 
chasers had obtained the idea, as 
a result of the company’s adver- 
tising, that the name of this com- 
- pany’s product was a generic term 
applying to all merchandise sold 
in the form and wrapping made 
popular by this advertiser. Sales- 
men: reported that dealers, and oc- 
casionally jobbers, were telling 
their trade that the pioneer com- 
pany owned all the others and 
that regardless of the name that 
might appear on a package it was 
actually all the same merchandise. 
“About a year ago it became 
apparent to us that we would to. a 
certain extent have to undo the 
job which we had accomplished 
- by our advertising and sales ef- 
forts,” says the advertising man- 
ager of this manufacturer. “It 
was clearly evident that our name 
as applied to this commodity in 
the form, size and package that 
we had advertised so persistently 
had become so well known that 
substitution of other brands was 
a very simple thing. The’ situa- 
tion was unavoidable in some re- 
spects. It was no more than the 
price paid by many pioneers in 
any field where new forms super- 
sede old marketing methods. 
“Dealers were substituting 
cheaper brands and getting away 
with it, deceiving even themselves 
in doing it sometimes. I stood in 
one store recently and had a dealer 
tell me how his distributor had 
completely sold him on the fact 
that our company ‘owned them all’ 
and had recently bought out the 
so-called competitor whose prod- 
uct he had tried to substitute on 
my call for some of our own. 
Some manufacturers feel safe in 
assuming that their advertising 
will penetrate. into the customer’s 
mind to the point that the custo- 
mer will insist on their product 
and will take nothing unless it 
bears their label. The fact is that 
nearly every customer is suscepti- 
ble to the arguments of the dealer, 
especially when some confidence 
can be reposed in the dealer. 
“We decided to change our ad- 
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vertising appeal to meet this in- 
creasing evil of substitution and 
imitation which had been made 
possible by the success of former 
advertising. For some time we had 
stressed the appetite appeal in our 
copy and illustrations to create 
new and larger uses of our prod- 
uct and to suggest new uses. This 
year the keynote of our advertis- 
ing is to identify the package to 
the consumer. We have subdued 
the appetite appeal and are featur- 
ing the package just as it appears 
on the retailer’s counter. In our 
copy we are trying to teach the 
consumer to insist on our trade- 
mark and to refuse anything of- 
fered to her as being our product 
which carries anyother label. 
“We don’t believe it would be 
effective to say ‘Insist on the 
Blank Label’ or ‘Beware of Sub- 
stitutes’, The public has _ been 
about fed up on this sort of thing 
until it doesn’t mean anything. It 
has been warned, cautioned and 
admonished about accepting sub- 
stitutes, and these direct, blatant 
warnings have been overdone. So 
we try in our copy to lead the 
reader into this action in an easy 
and natural way by telling her 
what our name really stands for 
and what actually lies behind our 
trade-mark. We want her to ap- 
preciate the fact that our name 
should mean a certain definite 
thing to her, that is, a quality not 
produced under any other name. 
We don’t try to scare her into 
knowing our label but rather we 
try to win her confidence in it.” 
So this manufacturer shows in 
a long list of newspapers and mag- 
azines an illustration of the prod- 
uct exactly as it looks in the re- 
tailer’s store. In the periodicals 
the job is done in colors. The 
copy to some advertisers would 
seem unduly soft spoken and non- 
aggressive to accomplish any note- 
worthy results, but that tone has 
been adopted consciously. What 
this manufacturer is deliberately 
aiming at is to avoid the hack- 
neyed manner of shouting against 
an evil which every advertiser has 
occasion to talk about at some 
time or other. Strong-arm and 
fear copy frequently get results. 
There is no denying that. But 
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500-Mile Speedway Race 


N last Decoration Day, 150,000 people 

attended the International Sweepstakes at 
the Indianapolis Speedway. 135,000 were there 
in 1923. Everyone of them represented high 
buying power. 
The race fans who thronged the city boosted 
the daily average circulation of The Indian- 
apolis News during the last week of May by 
many thousands of copies. 


The same opportunity for national advertisers 
presents itself again. More people than ever 
are expected this year. And you can reach 
them all with one advertising er in 
The Indianapolis News. 


Always a splendid buy, space in The News 
during the last half of May is even better. 


‘The Indianapolis 


NEWS 


Frank T. Carroll, Advertising Manager 


New York Office 
Dan A. Carroll 
110 East 42nd St. 
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equally worthy of any advertiser’s 
realization is the fact that this 
kind of copy breeds resentment 
and other harmful results just as 
often as it produces the desirable 
kind. 

This food product manufactur- 
er’s attitude on the whole question 
of substitution and imitation can 
be put in a nut-shell by saying 
that he holds no ill will against 
any manufacturer in the same 
field who is merchandising his 
product on its own merits. “So 
long as the public knows what it 
is buying we have no particular 
interest in the matter,” said one of 
the company executives last week. 
“What we are tremendously con- 
cerned over is that when pur- 
chasers ask for our product they 
should receive it and know that 
that is what they receive. That 
is the reason for the change in 
the character of our advertising.” 

Substitution in one form or an- 
other troubles nearly every manu- 
facturer of a high grade product 
sooner or later, especially when 
the manufacturer develops and 
merchandises his product to the 
point where its name begins to 
gain acceptance as a broad generic 
term. How many Victrola sales 
have been lost to the manufactur- 
ers of that machine because of the 
fact that many individuals have 
looked on all phonographs as Vic- 
trolas will never be known. The 
number must bulk large. A great 
multitude of cameras have un- 
questionably been foisted on to 
purchasers who intended to buy 
Kodaks. In like manner a few 
years ago many folks fell into the 
error of looking on any automa- 
tic pencil as an Eversharp, and 
any vacuum bottle as a Thermos. 

Can advertising be too success- 
ful? Unequivocally, “Yes,” when 
it goes out and makes gains and 
those gains are not consolidated 
either by additional advertising or 
by the co-operation by salesmen. 
Sometimes the substitution which 
advertising may render possible, 
instead of preventing, is wilful on 
the part of competitors. Some- 
times it is due chiefly to the ig- 
norance of dealers and the public. 
In any event the situation demands 
a continuance of advertising but 
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advertising along different lines 
from that which allowed and 
aided a valuable trade name to 
develop into a generic rather than 
a specific term. Substitution has 
not always been considered a great 
breach of faith, especially in times 
of shortage, but at present when 
every manufacturer is faced with 
demands that distribution costs he 
lowered it constitutes a real men- 
ace. Most manufacturers prefer 
any course in combating substitu- 
tion to actual litigation. A change 
in the advertising may be their 
most satisfactory remedy, and 
where such a change seems desir- 
able the method described here 
of avoiding the traditional “Be- 
wares” and “Warnings” should of- 
fer some help. 


New Accounts for Tiffany- 


Bayless 

The Hughes Varnish Company, Cleve- 
land, has Joost its advertising account 
with the Tiffany-Bayless Company, ad- 
vertising agency of that city. A Mid- 
Western newspaper campaign is plan- 
ned. The Cleveland Indicator Company, 
Cleveland, Ford accessories, and the 
Cowan Potteries Company, Rocky River, 
Ohio, also have placed their accounts 
with this agency. Women’s publications 
will be used by the Cowan company. 


Start Advertising Business in 
Milwaukee 


Effinger & Crolius, Inc., is the name 
of a new advertising business which 
has been formed at Milwaukee, Wis., by 
Frank Effinger and Lacey Crolius. Mr 
Effinger has been engaged in advertis- 
ing agency work under his own name 
for many years. Mr. Crolius formerly 
was advertising manager of the Harley 
Davidson Motor Company, Milwaukee, 
motorcycles. 


P. G. Hoffman to Direct 
Studebaker Sales 


Paul G. Hoffman has been elected 
vice-president in charge of sales and 
a director of The Studebaker Corpora- 
tion, South Bend, Ind. He was with 
the company from 1911 to 1917 and in 
1919 headed The Paul G. Hoffman Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, Studebaker retailer. 
He succeeds H. A. Biggs who is retir- 
ing from active business. 


Johnson, Read Agency 
Advances A. T. Lewis 


Arthur T. Lewis, who for the last 
five years has been manager of the copy 
and plan department of Johnson, Read 
& Company, Chicago advertising agency, 
has been elected secretary of the com- 
pany. 
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HAT do you think of their 
judgment? 


B. Altman & Co., Best & Co., Bonwit 
Teller & Co., Lord & Taylor, R. H. Macy 
& Co., Saks & Co., Franklin Simon & 
Co., Stewart & Co. 


These shrewd New York retailers have 
bought 1,201 pages of space in Vogue 
in the last 15 years. 


They pay just exactly the same rate 
as the manufacturer who sells through 
retailers in thousands of cities. 


They have already ordered 122 pages 
in Vogue in 1925. 


Why do they spend all this money? 


Because Vogue’s readers constitute 
such an unusually responsive market 
for fine merchandise. They have the 
money, the taste, and the habit of 
spending. 


All advertisers seem to find it so. 
They used 1,146,862 lines in Vogue 
in 1924. 


VOGUE 


One of the Condé Nast Group 


All members of the Audit Bureau of Circulations 
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“Steady, there-- 


@ The Sunpapers are way 
up on the oe. 
a national “line-up” i 
printed. 


@ But that’s been going 
on for a good long while. 


@ Sudden gains disappear 
as suddenly as they arrive. 


q A good store grows big. 
_ A good newspaper grows 
big. 

@ The significant thing 
about Sun circulation 1s 
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s-t-e- a-d-y!” 
that it is simply the reflec- 
tion of a growing town 
needing more copies of 
its favorite newspapers. It 
is Clean, substantial circu- 
lation--secured without a 
single argument except 
the one, “Just a good 
newspaper.” 


Average Net Paid Circulation for 6 Months 
Ending March 31, 1925 


Daily (M & E) 247,320 


Sunday - - - 182,031 


A Gain of 3587 Daily and 4527 Sunday Over 
Same Period a Year Ago. 





Everything in Baltimore Revolves Around 


THE > SUN 


MORNING EVENING SUNDAY 


JOHN B. WOODWARD GUY 8S. OSBORN 
Room 1513, 110 E. 42nd St., New York Tribune Bidg., Chicago 





BALTIMOREANS DON’T SAY “NEWSPAPER” 
—THEY SAY “SUNPAPER.” 
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CHICAGO IS THE 
ART CENTER OF AMERICA 


Young, vigorous, retaining the rugged- 
ness of the New World—open-minded 
enough to choose from Old World cul- 
tures what is best worth while, the great 
Middle Western Empire, of which Chicago 
is the capital city, is incubating the Vital 
Art that will be known decisively as 
American. 


THE ART WORLD MAGAZINE 
OF 
THE CHICAGO EVENING POST 


is watchful of the development of this Art 
—It prints, too, the general news of the 
entire Art World, at home and abroad. 


EVERY TUESDAY 


Only Art Advertising Accepted. 
Advertising rates sent on request. 

















Death of Jarvis A. Wood 


Senior Partner of N. W. Ayer & Son Was Noted for His Epigrammatic 
Philosophy 


ARVIS A. WOOD, senior 

partner of N. W. Ayer & Son, 
and president of the Poor Richard 
Club, died of pneumonia last 
Thursday, April 9, at his home 
near Philadelphia. 

Mr. Wood was the only surviv- 
ing member of ‘the four original 
Ayer partners. That group was 
composed of F. Wayland aos: 
Henry N. McKinney, A. G. Brad- 
ford and Jarvis A. Wood. Mr. 
McKinney died in 1918; Mr. Brad- 
ford passed on in 1921; Mr. Ayer 
in 1923 and now Mr. Wood joins 
his comrades. 

Mr. Wood was born February 


12, 1854, at Oyster Bay, N. Y. He. 


used to take delight in saying that 
“one President of the United 
States made my birthday famous 
and another my birthplace.” He 
joined the Ayer firm in 1888. 

It was as a copy writer that 
Mr. Wood started with N. 
Ayer & Son. He later became 
head of the copy department and 
hy 1898 had won a partnership in 
the business. 

On September 19, 1923, the 
Ayer organization gave a double- 
anniversary dinner. The occasion 
was to honor Mr. Wood upon his 
having been with the firm for 
thirty-five years and to honor the 
agency’s oldest client, the Dingee 
& Conard Co., Inc., which at that 
time had been advertising through 
the agency for fifty years. Some 
of Mr. Wood’s first advertising 
experience was in connection with 
the planning, writing and placing 
of rose copy for Dingee & Con- 
ard. On the occasion of the joint 
anniversary, Mr. Wood told how 
the copy, even back in those days, 
had to be effective enough to sell 
roses by mail. 

It is often supposed that the 
advertising copy that appeared in 
the 80's and 90’s lacked the per- 
suasive appeal of present-day ad- 
vertising literature. Nothing, how- 
ever, could be farther from the 
truth. Thirty-five years ago most 
advertising was designed to bring 


in mail orders. We _ recently 
checked the bound volumes of a 
magazine for the years from 1884 
to 1889 and were surprised to note 
that about half of the advertise- 
ments were bids for mail-order 
business. To justify itself, adver- 
tising of that sort had to have a 
hook in it that would bring back 
the money. Today, the overwhelm- 
ing percentage of all advertising 
is designed to sell goods through 
the retailer. Any experienced ad- 
vertiser will concede that the mail- 
order type requires the best sales- 
manship. 

Mr. Wood is generally acknowl- 
edged to have been one of the best 
copy writers the advertising pro- 
fession has produced. Until recent 
years, he wrote the copy appearing 
on the front cover of Printers’ 
Inx. A fine example of his courtly 
style is the advertisement which 
his firm ran in Printers’ INK on 
July 24, 1913. Here it is: 


Upon this, the occasion of your Silver 
Anniversary, the house of Ayer & Son 
extends to you, Printers’ Ink, a sincere 
felicitation. 

Through all your twenty-five years it 
has been our pleasure to journey with 
you cover to cover, through each and 
every number of your issue and the ob- 
servance of your fine performance in the 
furtherance of that which advertisingly 
is basically sound and has been to 
us a source continuous satisfaction. 

The proportion of this issue is a well- 
earned tribute to your success. You 
have done well, Printers’ Inx. Yours, 
to us and countless others, has been a 
life of practical help and usefulness. 

As one among the oldest of your 
friends, we esteem it a privilege to 
express to you our best wish for an 
increasing measure of prosperity through- 
out your future years. 


Mr. Wood’s copy writing expe- 
rience influenced his life. It gave 


him that optimistic, humorous 
philosophy, which was a source of 
constant delight to his associates. 
This philosophy was usually ex- 
pressed in epigrammatic form. 
His definition of advertising ‘i is an 
example: “Advertising is causing 
to know, causing to remember, 
and causing to do.” Mr. Wood's 
wholesome outlook on life was 
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well expressed in “Special De- 
livery,” a little publication which 
he wrote annually for distribu- 
tion among his friends at Christ- 
mas. 

This little publication contained 
several pages of as. beautiful phi- 
losophy as one friend ever sent 
another as a_ holiday greeting. 
Here is a sample taken from the 
1922 “Special Delivery” : 


Radio Station J A W is broadcasting 
a Christmas greeting and message of 
good-will, As you know, the original 


THE LATE JARVIS A. WOOD 


broadcasting was done at the little town 
of Bethlehem nineteen centuries ago. I 
like to think that Heaven’s glad message 
of good-will has been flowing into count- 
less lives and hearts ever since. Some 
have received it now and then, some 
often and some never, but always it is 
flowing out and on to the uttermost parts 
of the earth. It is a question of being 
in tune, and am sure that more will 
listen-in this Christmas than ever before. 
Good-will, good-will! How fine to be in 
tune! He that hath ears to hear let him 
hear, he that hath heart to feel let him 
feel, as this most blessed gift of Heaven 
flows out day by day toward the needy 
hearts of men. I hope this Christmas 
will find your receiving set in the best 
order and that you will send out as much 
good-will as you get in or even more. 
By the way, what is the wave-length for 
Santa Claus? A young friend of mine 
would like to know. Merry Christmas! 


But probably the best vehicle 
for Mr. Wood’s philosophy was 
his occasional speeches. One he 
delivered last October before the 
International Association of Elec- 
trotypers in Philadelphia and 
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which was published in Printers’ 
INK at the time was particularly 
felicitous. Here are a few ex- 
tracts from it: 

“One thing that is learned, [| 
think, by gatherings such as this, 
is that the competitor is not such 
a bad fellow after all. I think 
that is an important thing to learn. 
In early Rome I read they had 
the same word for stranger and 
enemy. They didn’t need two 
words. If he was a stranger, he 
was an enemy and ought to have 
an enemy’s treatment. But civili- 
zation has seen something better 
than that, and to say that a com- 
petitor is an enemy is a mistake. 
Your competitor is the fellow that 
helps you do better than you 
otherwise would, I think. 

“You hear a great many won- 
derful stories told about adver- 
tising. Don’t you pay much atten- 
tion to them. They won’t stand 
analysis. They are fairy stories. 
I heard a man the other day say, 
‘Look at the money those adver- 
tisers make. Look at old man 
“Vacuum” with the Vacuum 
Cleaner. He has cleaned up 
millions.’ Did you ever strike him 
anywhere ? 

“T don’t believe in all this stuff 
about the magic of advertising. 
If certain persons have had an ad- 
vertising success, it is because they 
worked hard for it and kept on 
working. That is the way I think. 

“T want to warn you about an- 
cther thing. When I was a boy, 
the village doctor used to give 
people what he called a Dover 
Powder. I don’t know whether 
there is any such thing any more 
or not. Now we call it an anodyne 
or sleeping powder. It was in- 
tended to put you to sleep. 

“There are many anodyne pow- 
ders in advertising. One of them 
is, ‘Everybody knows me’. How 
many business men that has put 
asleep and kept asleep, rocked in 
the cradle of the deep. What a 
ridiculous thing it is! 

“Another one is, ‘Everybody 
knows my goods.’ There is an- 
other Dover Powder. It will put 
you to sleep if you believe it. 
They don’t know your goods. Do 
you know everybody else’s goods? 
Of course you don’t. You wouldn't 
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"A Class Magazine in a Class by Itself” 


T; 


The 5 3 





Fir in French Advertising... 


THIRD NOTE 


Paris Houses 


three Paris establishments 
have used two hundred and 
nine display advertisements in 
Harper’s Bazar. They include the 
leading couturiers of Paris. Also 
modistes, fabric houses, furriers, 
specialty shops, et cetera. This 
is, perhaps...no, not perhaps 
but undoubtedly...the strongest 
endorsement Paris has ever given 
to the fashion authority of an 
American fashion magazine. 


) B prcer the past year, fifty- 


Harper’s Bazar 


50¢ 


24 IN LONDON 


Rats 


6fr IN PARIS 
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Alexandrine 
Anna 

Elizabeth Arden 
Béchoff 


Beer 
Brandt 
Brigg e Sons 


Yvonne Carelt 
édib 


Chantal 
barvet 

Cheruit 

Marthe Collot 


Yvonne Davidson 
Devambez 
ae 

nguy 
Doucet 
Dresser 
Jane Duverne 
Magdeleine des 

ayes 


Eugénie et Julietie 
Mariano Fortuny 


Goupy 

Nicole Groult 
Grunwaldt 
Germaine Guerin 


Hermés 


Jeanne Laffitte 
Blanche Lebouvier 

ucien Lelong 
Lenie, 
Louiseboulanger 
Lucille 


Madeleine et 
ladeleine 
Martial et Armand 

Max Furs 
Madeleine Monjaret 
Aine Montaillé 
Myrbor 


O’ Rossen 


Joseph Paquin 
Jean Patou 

pt sae oa et Gaston 
Martbe Pinchart 


Redfern 
Martbe Regnier 


Jane Re, 
Max Robert 
Louis Sherry 


Vionnet 
Vuitton 


Yteb 
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confess that. So look out for 
these Dover Powders that put 
you to sleep. There is nothing to 
them. 

“Another thing I want to warn 
you against—you see, this is a 
friendly talk—don’t watch the 
other fellow too strong. I heard 
this story told by a man about 
the early days when bicycles were 
very popular. I think it was at 
Hartford, Conn., he said that the 
boys around the place got to be 
remarkably expert in riding bi- 
cycles at noon and other times, 
maybe sometimes when they ought 
to have been doing something else. 
Anyhow they were slick at riding 
bicycles. They got up a race one 
time and a condition of this race 
was that no boy was to put his 
hands on the handle bars. And so 
they started them off down the 
course. The boy that they thought 
was surely going to win the race 
didn’t, and they said to him, ‘Why, 
we are surprised at you, Bill, that 
you didn’t win the race.’ 

“ ‘Well,’ he said, ‘I will tell you 
—maybe I couldn’t have won the 
race, but I thought that I would 
keep behind and see whether Jim 
didn’t put his hand on the handle 
bars, and while I was watching 
Jim and the handle bars, Jim 
passed under the wire.’ 

“Don’t keep both eyes on rivals. 

“I think there is something in 
that story. I have never forgotten 
that story. You can watch your 
competitor too blamed hard. You 
had better keep pedaling some, 
too—don’t you think?” 

The funeral of Mr. Wood was 
held April 13 from the North 
Baptist Church, Camden, N. J. 

Honorary pallbearers and the 
organizations they _ represented 
were: Former Governor Edwin S. 
Stuart, the Poor Richard Club; 
Dr. Gilbert J. Palem, Rotary Club; 
Rowe Stewart, Philadelphia pub- 
lishers; Nelson C. Denney and 
Marshall Winkler, North Baptist 
Church, Camden; F. P. Ristine, I. 
V. Hale and Thomas Walton, 
Central Baptist Church, Wayne; 
ee Shoemaker, Men’s Bible 


Class, Wayne; Charles E. Hires 


and J. D. Headley, clients of N. 
W. Ayer & Son, and F. W. Kurtz, 
of N. W. Ayer & Son. 
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An Appreciation of 
Jarvis A. Wood 


New York, N. Y. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

Who would write an appreciation of 
Jarvis A. Wood must find a pen a falt- 
ering instrument and words inadequate. 
For to men who knew him well, he 
showed so many facets that one could 
not treat of the half of them. 

He was a gentleman of the old school; 
polished, courtly, and woven of 
threads. He was a sensitive man—s 
sitive in the way in which a 
graphic plate is sensitive. But he had a 
way of showing in what he registered 
on his smooth mind all of the sunshine 
of life and none of its shadow. 

He was a rare combination of many 
men in one—artist, poet, scientist, 
craftsman, philosopher and evangelist. 
He was an omnivorous reader, who 
stored his mind and his memory with 
unusual and obscure information, to be 
converted into practical, usable terms 
and passed along for the benefit of 
others. 

Jarvis A, Wood lived good humor 
and laughter—yet no one could have 
been more serious than he. He dwelled 
in a land of dreams, but he was in- 
tensely practical. He counselled economy 
but spent liberally for others—and he 
knew how to give of himself as few 
men do. 

At seventy-one he was still a boy in 
spirit and he believed in wae and 
flowers and birdsongs as_ God-given 
media for the making of better men 
and women; and as the spices and 
frankincense for seasoning the soul and 
guiding the heart. 

He loved children and by them he 
was beloved. That they mistook him for 
Santa Claus was an unending source of 
delight to him. For his fabric was made 
up of simple things, though in their 
aggregate they made a _ substance pro 
found and_ scholarly. 

Mr. Wood was probably the coun 
try’s first advertising writer. He was 
at least the first “copy” department of 
his house. Many able men have been 
identified with that department since 
he organized it many years ago; but 
not one has surpassed him as a sales 
man with the pen. His text was in- 
cisive, pointed and powerful. He was 
concerned with the grammar of thought 
more than with the grammar of words 
—though he was master of both 

To advertising he contributed much, 
and none could be more sound, more 
logical, more reasonable in his point 
of view. He was not a fashionist—but 
believed that advertising is the business 
of telling the same facts a great many 
times to a great many people. 

His friends he numbered by hun 
dreds. And they will miss his smile and 
his handclasp. They will miss his wit 
and _ his understanding: his sympathy 
and his glad “Hello.” Those who knew 
him, knew a man. It is a privilege to 
have penned these words but it was a 
greater privilege to have served for 
many years with Mr. Wood as a sw 

erior. For he was a Washington of 

usiness and the Franklin of adver 
tising. 
Wittram Epwarps CaMEekon. 
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“|| The Verdict of 


: _ Public Opinion 


AY advertiser’s appraisal of a 
medium is based, to a large ex- 


tent, upon the public’s opinion of it. 


In Chicago the Evening American has a much 
larger circulation than that of the second 
evening paper. And this fact, while interest- 
ing, becomes far more so when you consider 
that the Evening American sells at 3 cents, 
(5 cents Saturday), while its fifty-year old 
competitor sells at 2 cents. 


A higher price always signifies a preferential. 
From which it is evident that Chicagoans 
prefer the Evening American. 





Daily average net-paid circulation 
for six-month period ending March31 
474,230 























66 NATIONAL Ad- 
vertisers found 
real economy in selling in St, 
Louis and The 49th State by 
using The St. Louis Globe- 
Democrat exclusively in 1924, 
Guided by the hard fact 
that their advertising must 
win business at low cost, 
these advertisers, a few of 
whom are listed here, chose 
to concentrate in the news- 
paper of The 49th State. 

Rate was not a considera- 
tion, for they did not choose 
the paper with the lowest 
rate... Rather, they chose 
the paper which is the 
Biggest Sales influence in this 
rich, responsive area. 

Their advertising reaches 
not only the big purchas- 
ing power of Metropolitan 
St. Louis, but the extra 
thousands throughout The 
49th State, that great mar- 
ket surrounding St. Louis, 
radius 150 miles. 

(No other newspaper even 
challenges Globe-Democrat 
supremacy in The 49th State.) 


Now, in 1925, the Globe- 
Democrat—St. Louis’ 
largest Daily—offers ad- 
vertisers even greater 
efficiency in this market 
which is better, econom- 
ically, than ever before. 
Maximum value for your 
advertising dollar. 


The Service and Promo- 
tion Department and the 
Research Division of the 
Globe-Democrat can give 
valuable assistance to any 
advertiser seeking to do 
the sales job well in The 
49th State, 
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Adamars Company, Inc. 
Anfenger Advertising Agency 
F, Wallis Armstrong Co. 
Brockland & Moore, Inc. 

Geo. L, Dyer Advertising Agency 
H. W. Kastor & Sons Adv. Co. 
McKinney, Marsh & Cushing 
Simpson AdvertisingService Co. 


Ie 
Appleton Electric Co. 
Chalmers Motor Car Co. 
(Now Chrysler) 
Cole Mfg. Co. 


Ford Motor Co. (Fordson) 
General Tire & Rubber Co. 
Lee Tire & Rubber Co. 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car Co. 
(Pass eg Cars) 
Pierce Arrow Motor Car C 
( Trucks) 


Bradley Knitting Co. 
J. Carter Co, 
Cooper Underwear Co. 
Duofold Health Underwear Co. 
Goodman & Suss, Inc, 
Harris-Polk Hat Co. 
George B. Ide & Co. 
Glastonbury Knitting Co. 
H. W. Gossard Co. 
Interwoven Stocking Co. 
Jersey Silk Mills (Pruhu Silks) 
Kops Brothers, Inc. 

(Nemo Corsets) 
Lion Knitting Mills Co. 
P. Priestley & Co. 
The Sealpax Company 
Stacy Adams Shoe Co. 
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California Peach & Fig Gro 
Corn Products Refining Co, 
General Grocer Co, (Ki 
Golden Key Milk 

L. E. Jung & Wulff Co, 
Scudders-Gale Gro, Co, 
G. Washington Coffee 


urtis Put 


Encyclopat 
iLife Publi 
B. Lipp 
:C. M 
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American Credit-Indemnity 
Babson Statistical 
Organization, 
Rice Leaders of the World Ass 
Sherman Service » Ine 


Hous 


ico, W. B 


Rray Sree 
Boston Wo 


Charter 0 
Dantes Joint Stock Land Bagge level 

G. Becker & Co. 
Bonpriaht & Co., Ine. 

M. Byllesby Company 
Caldwell & Company 
C. F. Childs & Co. 
Dominick & Dominick 
Drexel & Company 
Dunham & Company 
Equitable Trust of New York 
First Trust & Savings Bank 

of Chics 

rege Bond Company 

A. Harriman & Co., Ine 
ET, Stone & Co, 
Hoagland, Allum & Co. 
{nternational Acceptance Ban 
Kuhn, Loeb & Company 
Lee Higginson & Co, 
John Nickerson & Co, 
Otis & Company 
Spear & Company 
Strauss Bros. 
Taylor-Ewart Co, 


Dictaphon 
Ediphone 
Elsensta 


said (5 | ob ° 


F. St. J. Richards - - - New York 
Gay 8S. Osborn - Chicago 
J. R. Scolaro - - - - - - Detroit 


Biggest Sales i 
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ales economically 


y advertising exclusively in this one 
great newspaper 


Barrons Weekly 
abbs- Merrill Company 
Boston Globe 
. F. Collier ~ Son Co. 
he Century ¢ 
rowel Pub. Co. ” “eran 
5 Co. 


Life Publishing Co. 
B. Lippincott Co. 
Merriam Co. 
ast Pt py Inc. 
air, Vogue) 
Aesares C ompany 
I 


Public Ledger 


ico, W. Blabon Co. 
(Linoleums) 
Screen Products Co, 
boston Woven Hose & 
Rubber Co. 
Charter Oak Stove & Range Co. 
‘eveland Metal Products Co. 
Corham Co. (Silverware) 
8. Karpen & Bros. (Furniture) 
Rt wept _— here Co, 


s Ce 
v. &J, — (Karnak Rugs) 


+ ‘a OAS el 

Office Supplies 
American Lead Pencil Co, 
Conklin Pen Mfg. Co, 


Dictaphone Corporation 
Ediphone 


‘ohinoor Pencil Co, 
Minnesota & Ontario Paper Co. 
(Backus Gr 
8. D. Warren Co. = 
(Warren’s Paper) 


nt 


Anti- Pyeee: "Pst Co. 
(Cato Tooth Paste) 
American Safety ‘Rawr 
(Ever-Ready) 
Elizabeth Arden 
Prophylactic Brush Co, 
Kathleen Mary Quinlan 
J. B. Williams Co, 
(Shaving Cream) 


Drug Specialties 


The Blosser Company 
Spencer Kellogg & Sons, Inc. . 
(Kellogg’s Tasteless Castor ‘oil 
McKesson, Robbins, Inc. 
(Analax) 
Plough Chemical Co. 


Chattanooga Chamber of 
Commerce 
Cleveland & Buffalo Transit Co. 
Colorado Springs Chamber 
of Commerce 
Compagnie General 
Transatlantique 
Evanston Hotel, Evanston, 
Florida West Coast Resorts 
Foster & Reynolds Co 
(A 


Ask Mr. Foster) 
Frank Tourist Co. 
Furness Bermuda S. S, Line 
Great Western Railway of 
England 
Hot ee National Park 
Munson S$. S. Ra of Ark. 
Roosevelt H 
Salt Lake city ‘cian of 
Commerce 
San Antonio Chamber of 
Commerce 
Tucson Sunshine Climate Club 
Winter Haven (Florida) 
Board of Trade 


Heating & Piping Contractors 
it. Louis Assn. 

Interstate Iron Py Steel Co. 

Johns-Manville, Ine, 

Nicholson Files 

Sherwin-Williams Co. 

Simonds Saw & Steel Co. 

United States Tool Co. 


American Tobacco Co. 
(Pall Mall } ~. ~paaaaa 
Consolidated Cig: ar C 
age Cigars) 
Continental Tobacco Co. 
(Dunhill Cigarettes) 
Hi. es = 
as. Denby Cigar) 
General Cigar re ‘0. 
Coabest Burns) 
I. Lewis Cigar ms © 
(Flor De Melba) 


Agfa Films Co. 
American Sole & Belting 
ather Tanners, Inc. 
Childs Co, Restaurant Chain 
Dixie Mills Company 
Gem City Business College 
L. Heller & Co. (Delta Pearls) 
Home Appliance Corp. 
(Scott- Newcomb Oil Burner) 
Ingersoll Watch Co, 
Lumaghi Coal Co. 
(Cantine Coal) 
Jos. H. Meyer Brothers 
(Richelieu Pearls) 
Nokol Oil Burner 


Lyon Pipe Co, 


San Francisco 
- - Lendon 


C. Geo. Krogness - 
Dorland Agency, Ltd. 


ein The 49th State 
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The Story Behind the First Tele- 
photographed Advertisement 


Facts on a Service for Advertisers Faced with the Problem of Getting 
Illustrated Copy to Out-of-Town Mediums in a Hurry 


HERE is news for many ad- 
vertisers in the story behind 
telephotographed advertise- 


the 
of the F. Goodrich 


ment 


Rubber Company that appeared in 
a New York newspaper on April 


/. 

Telephotography is the latest 
means open to advertisers faced 
with the problem of getting copy 
to an out-of-town advertising 
medium in a hurry. Until lately 
an advertiser facing an emergency 
situation that meant quick action 
on copy in out-of-town mediums 
had to be content with tele- 
graphed or telephoned statements 
of reading matter for such emer- 
gency copy. Obviously no illu- 
strations could be used. The pos- 
sibility of error in either the actual 
text or in the interpretation of 
orders on the way the text was 
to be set-up, was of course al- 
ways present in the use of either 
of these two methods. 

The next step in the develop- 
ment of quick transmission of ad- 
vertising copy was the formulatior 
of a cabalistic system of num- 
bers which when transmitted over 
a telegraph wire could be trans- 
lated at the receiving end into an 
order for a photograph in black 
and white or in colors. Prin- 
ters’ INK has recorded the fact 
that an Eastern manufacturer who 
desired to get colored posters on 
boards on the Pacific Coast in a 
hurry used this system with good 
effect. 

Telephotography differs radi- 
cally from the foregoing methods. 
It transmits to a fixed destination 
a photograph of an advertisement 
over the wires of the telephone 
company. This photograph is 
received almost instantaneously at 
Its fixed destination in the form 
of a negative. The negative can- 
not at present exceed a size of 
five by seven inches. From the 
negative a print is made. From 
the print a plate is made by the 
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advertising medium for which the 
copy is intended. 

In the case of the Goodrich 
company, copy was put on the 
telephone wire at Chicago at 
twelve noon, which is 1 P. M.- 
at New York, and by 2.30 
P. M. a print of the copy was in 
the hands of the New York 
office of the advertising agency 
handling the Goodrich account. 
By 9 P. M. the newspaper had 
a completed plate of the advertise- 
ment ready for the press. The 
advertisement that was transmit- 
ted from Chicago to New York 
was full-page magazine copy that 
had previously appeared. 

In order that a comparison may 
be made by advertisers between 
the original advertisement that 
was transmitted over the telephone 
wire and the copy of it as re- 
ceived at New York we are re- 
producing herewith the original 
full-page magazine advertisement 
and the print of it as received at 
New York for newspaper publi- 
lation. 

It will be observed that a com- 
plete and perfect reproduction was 
not obtained. The advertiser says 
that a better reproduction might 
have been had if the copy used 
at Chicago had been “touched up.” 
This was not done, however, be- 
cause an endeavor was being made 
to see how well the telephoto- 
graphic service would perform 
with copy that had not been es- 
pecially designed for such trans- 
mission. 

The telephone company regards 
the service as experimental and 
believes that with further practice 
and experience it will eventually 
be able to know exactly how 
the copy that is to be transmitted 
will appear after it has been sent 
over the telephone wires. This 
also means that it will know how 
it should appear before it is trans- 
mitted. 

For transmitting an advertise- 
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ment from Chicago to New York, 
or vice versa, the telephone com- 
pany makes a charge of $50. This 
charge entitles the sender to either 
a negative or a print of the ad- 
vertisement as received at its 
fixed destination. A word message, 
limited to twenty-five words, in 
which instructions can be impar- 
ted to the receiver of the copy or 
which can be additional text to 
appear in connection with the ad- 


ae 
Silvertown Balloons 


Cords extra 
margin of smooth comfort 
combined with the ertown 

dependability and endurance 


oodrich 


THE B F COODRICH RUBBER COMPANY. AKRON, ONIK 
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ordinate at all times to the requirements 
the company’s public service. 

(2) Neither the acceptance of the at- 
tached picture for transmission nor any 
subsequent acts or omissions with respect 
thereto by the company shall subject it 
to any liability, except that in cases 
of error or omission the company shall 
make an equitable adjustment with the 
sender for the amount it may have col 
lected for the transmission of the picture 
with respect to which the error or 
omission occurs. 

(3) The company may decline to 
transmit any picture tendered to it for 
transmission. 


“@EsT a6 tHe Lona. 


ALTHOUGH MUCH OF THE ARTISTIC MERIT OF THE ORIGINAL, REPRODUCED ON THE LEFT, 


IS LOST IN THE TELEPHOTOGRAPH, 


THE NOVELTY OF THE LATTER 


MORE THAN MAKES UP FOR THIS DEFICIENCY 


vertisement reproduced also is in- 
cluded in this charge. The cost 
from San Francisco to New York, 
or vice versa, or from San Fran- 
cisco to Chicago, or vice versa, is 
$100. The service for the present 
is limited to those three points, 
i. e., New York, Chicago, and San 
Francisco. Later, it is planned to 
include other cities in the service. 

At present the telephone com- 
pany is accepting copy for tele- 
photographic transmission only 
after the following conditions 
have been agreed to by the sender: 


(1) The transmission and delivery to 


distant points of copies of pictures is a 
commercial experiment undertaken b 
the American Telephone and Telegrap 


Company with limited facilities, the use 


of which for such experiment is sub- 


(4) The hours during which pictures 
will be accepted for transmission, the 
order in which the same will be trans 
mitted, and all other matters and con 
ditions pertaining to operation not 
hereinabove specified, shall be governed 
by the regulations and practices which 
the company may from time he time 
establish, or, where none have been es 
tablished, by the discretion of the 
company. 

(5) The sender will hold the com 
pany harmless from any and all claims, 
penalties and damages of whatsoever 
character arising from the acceptance, 
transmission or delivery of the attached 
picture. 

(6) No employee of this company 's 
authorized to vary the foregoing. 


When the telephotographed ad- 
vertisement of the Goodrich com- 
pany appeared in New York news- 
papers additional text appeared in 
connection with it that capitalized 
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Speakin 


CIRCUIATION 


The Sunday Detroit News during 
January, February and March has ex- 
ceeded 300,000 net paid copies, reach- 
ing the hitherto unprecedented aver- 
age record during March of 


315,677 


This figure marks a new achievement in Michigan Sunday 
journalism. No other newspaper in Michigan has ever reached 
this high mark before, and it has been approximated only by 
the weekday issues of The News. 


The circulation of the Detroit Sunday News has been over 
300,000 every Sunday but two for three months. Advertisers 
can now be assured that their messages in The Sunday News 
will reach upwards of 300,000 home dwelling families, con- 
| centrated largely in the local trading area within easy access 
of downtown stores and goods. 


Advertisers have long known the relationship between ad- 
vertising results and circulation. Particularly have they shown 
their appreciation of the superior value of Detroit Sunday 
News advertising. During all 1924, The Detroit Sunday News 
printed 731,388 more lines of local display advertising than the 
second Sunday medium and 3,222,170 more lines than the 
third Sunday medium. 


The Detroit News 


‘Always in the Lead”’ 
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on the fact that Goodrich had the 
honor of being the first advertiser 
to make a commercial use of this 
service. Watchfulness of the de- 
velopment of this service by L. A. 
McQueen, advertising manager of 
the Goodrich company, made it 
possible for his company to run 
“the first advertisement ever tele- 
photographed to a newspaper.” 

He knew months ago that it 
would be possible to send an ad- 
vertisement in this manner. 
Newspapers had been carry- 
ing news pictures transmitted by 
wire. If they could do this he 
knew that entire advertisements 
could be transmitted in the same 
manner. Then too, he knew that 
a radio photograph of an adver- 
tisement that appeared in a Lon- 
don newspaper on January 13 of 
this year had been transmitted on 
that day and thrown on a screen 
at the Waldorf-Astoria at a 
Sphinx Club dinner. 

Now, after the advertisement 
has appeared he has found out that 
there were at least three other 
advertisers that had been en- 
deavoring to attain the honor that 
fell to the Goodrich company. He 
is planning now on being the first 
American advertiser to transmit, 
for commercial purposes, a com- 
plete advertisement to London by 
either wire or radio. 


Oswego, N. Y., “Times” and 
“Palladium” Merged 


The Oswego, N. Y., Times and Palla- 
dium have been merged. The combined 
publication will be known as the Palla- 
dium-Times. The semi-weekly editions 
of the two newspapers will be continued 

arately. 

he company which will publish 
these newspapers will be incorporated 
as the Palladium-Times, Inc. Clark 
Morrison, of the Palladium, will be pres- 
ident of the new company. Clark Mor- 
rison, Jr., and John M. Gill, both of the 
Palladium and Edwin M. Waterbury 
and Clarence T. Leighton, both of the 
Times, will be directors. 

Ingraham-Powers, Inc., publishers’ 
representative, has been appointed na- 
tional advertising representative. 


Edwin Loomis, Chicago 
Manufacturer, Dies 


Edwin Cooley Loomis, president of 
the Spengler- Loomis Manufacturing 
Company and of the Automatic Pencil 
yr! gl Company, Chicago, died on 
April 9. 
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Court Protects Use of Name 


“Cook” in Tourist Advertising 
The use of the name “Cook” in con. 
nection with tours and travel service 
has been denied a concern doing busi- 
ness in New York under the name of 
Cook’s Tours, Inc., in a temporary in. 
junction granted by Justice ullan in 
favor of Thomas Cook & Son. Cook's 
Tours, Inc., in newspaper advertising, 
featured a tour which was to be con- 
ducted to the French battlefields. 

The 8% upholds the right of 
Thomas Cook Son, which was estab- 
lished in 1841, to the sole use of 
this name in the travel service and 
tour business. In their complaint the firm 
states that it spends $350,000 annuall) 
in advertising and that the acts of 
Cook’s Tours, Inc., are harmful to its 
relations with the public. 

Justice Mullan granted the injunction 
on an affidavit by Joseph I. Young, wh: 
has been employed by Thomas Cook & 
Son for thirty-eight years and who is 
now general manager for the United 
States and Canada. He sstated that 
during the last few years his firm has 
spent large sums in advertising the 
business, which employs 4,000 people 
throughout the world. 

Cook’s Tours, Inc., is headed by 
Joseph C. Cooper, who was president 
and organizer of the National Stock 
Cotton and Grain Exchange, which sus- 
pended business after an investigation 
last year by the Attorney General. The 
order of Justice Mullan directs Cook's 
Tours, Inc., to show cause why it should 
not be enjoined permanently from use 
of the name “Cook.” 


J. S. Barrows Joins 
H. K. McCann Agency 


J. S. Barrows, who has conducted an 
advertising agency under his own name 


at Denver, Colo., has joined the staff 
of. the Denver office of The H. K. Mc 
Cann Company. This office is now di 
recting the advertising accounts of the 
International Trust Company, _ the 
Broadhurst-Young Shoe Company, Kist- 
ler Stationery Company and _ the 
Pickans-Preston Clothing Company, all 
of Denver. 


Shoe Account for Foote & 


Morgan 

The Churchill & Alden Company, 
Brockton, Mass., has appointed Foote 
& Morgan, New York advertising 
agency, to direct the advertising of 
Ralston shoes. . 
This company also has appointed 
Mathewson & Sinclair, also of New 
York, as previously reported, who will 
direct the advertising of its Trupedic 
shoes. 


Howard Devlin Joins 
“Printers’ Ink” 
Howard Devlin has joined the New 
York sales staff of the Printers’ INK 
Publications. He was recently with the 
Duz Company, Inc., New York. 
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A paragraph Digest of Fact and Opinion relating 
to everyday problems of Sales and Advertising 
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Motor Taxes Nearly Half a 
Billion Dollars a Year 


Taxes paid by owners and drivers of 
motor cars to the Federal and State 
Governments reach $432,000,000 a year, 
not including the levies on motor cars 
as an item of personal property. The 
license tax is the heaviest at $228,000,000 
a year or 53 per cent of the total. The 
gasoline tax results in a total return of 
$65,000,000 a year or 15 per cent of the 
total. The Federal Government excise tax 
on cars ranges from 2% to 5 _per cent 
of their sales price and brings in a total 
of $111,000,000 a year, while the excise 
tax on motor parts brings in about 
$28,000,006 a year. 

Automobile taxes at least equal and 
probably exceed the amount that the 
Government spends because of them. 
Much more than a half billion a year 
is spent on new roads, of course, but 
road building can not legitimately be 
charged against motor cars alone. The 
upkeep of roads is, however, considered 
such a charge. 


Some Aspects of Our Retail 
Trade for 1924 


The Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States reports that retail business 
in the United States reached an esti- 
mated total of $21,947,638,923 last yas 
: ty capita expenditure of $207.62 for 

clothing, furniture, fuel, light and 
saontamae commodities. On this basis, 
$60,000,000 a day is the average amount 
expended in such retail stores by the 
American people. More than one-third of 
the total amount, or over $9,000,000,000, 
was spent in the Middle Atlantic and 
East North Central States. 


‘its Eight Times 


Bank Deposits 
Currency in Circulation 


In lividual bank deposits in the 
United States totalled $42,954,121,000 
on January 1, 1925. On that date, ac- 
cording to the New York Trust Com-- 
pany, the total money in circulation was 
$4.992,930,842. 

During the year of 1924, the volume 
f debits to individual banking accounts 
was something like $491,691,423,000 or 
about ninety-nine times the actual money 
in circulation, 


Cigarette Output Running 
Eleven Per Cent Ahead of 1924 


In 1924 domestic production of ciga- 
rettes in the United States was over 
71,000,000,000 a gain of 10 per cent over 
1923 when production was 64,500,000,000. 
From reports for the first two months of 
this year, it is evident that the record 
A be broken again at the end of 
192 

It is interesting to know that produc- 
tion of cigarettes was doubled between 
1917 and 1924 and is now almost five 
times the 1913 production. The reasons 
for this tremendous growth in popularity 
of cigarettes are numerous; the war 
for one thing gave some impetus to 
this growth, but it is generally conceded 
that advertising was the most powerful 
influence. 

Tobacco advertising is all directed 
to men and apparently the industry has 
adopted the policy of allowing the 
fashion or custom of smoking by women 
to go on of its own impetus. 

While cigarette consumption gained 
in 1924 approximately 10 per cent, 
cigars fell off almost 5 per cent. The 
production of manufactured tobacco 
showed a slight gain over 1923. 

This history of the tobacco industry’s 
accomplishment for 1924 proves that 
some of the important cigarette manu- 
facturers were not talking into their 
hats when they prophesied that ciga- 
rette consumption in this country would 
soon reach one hundred million annually. 


Number of Customers to Each 
Retail Store 


This very interesting set of figures, 
compiled by the Census Bureau, shows 
the average number of customers to each 
of the various types of retail stores. 
Grocers 


Men’s Clothing 
Hardware Stores 
Furniture Stores 
Shoe Stores 
Department Stores 
Music Stores 
pecces ne 
BEE Seceesceccd cccccee 35,420 
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Gain Reported in Production 


of Boots and Shoes 

The output of boots and shoes in the 
United States’ for January, 1925, was 
26,068,000 pair. This is a million and a 
half pair ahead of December and about 
the same as in January, 1924. 

Sales of footwear were larger for 
December than January, but production 
in January starts a seasonal increase 
which continues through the spring until 
the mid-summer lull. Last year this 
seasonal gain in the industry took pro- 
duction above 28,000,000 pairs a month 
before it started downward again. 

Following is a table showing produc- 
tion of boots and shoes for each month 


of last year: 
26,497,000 pair 
26,832,000 
28,864,000 
28,004,000 
25,240,000 
22,464,000 
21,389,000 
August .............. 25,473,000 
September 27,716,000 
October 30,826,000 
November 
December y 
26,068, 000 


February Life Insurance Eleven 
Percent Over Last Year 


The Life Insurance business continues 
to show steady progress. Sales of ordi- 
nary life insurance for February in the 
United States amounted to $611,480,000 
which is a little more than 11 per cent 
heavier than sales in February, 1924. 
For the first two months of 1925, life 
insurance sales were 8 per cent in 
advance of the same period last year. 
Philadelphia, with a gain of 30 per cent 
led the country in increase for February. 
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INDICATIONS 


An Increase in the Use of Silk 
and Near Silk 


In 1913 there were only 1,566,000 
pounds of artificial silk produced in 
this country. By 1920 production had 
increased to 8,009,000 pounds. The 
world’s production of the four leading 
textile fibers for 1923 shows that ar- 
tificial silk exceeds real silk by almost 
10,000,000 pounds. The production fig- 
ures are: 

Cotton 9,000,000,000 Ibs. 
MA Divstesuscnhkoes 2,600,000,000 “ 
Soeeet Silk 97,000,000 “ 
Silk 87,000,000 “ 

This advance takes artificial silk from 
the novelty goods class and it now 
competes with real silk on a basis of 
economy. Its future seems to depend 
on efforts being made now to increase 
its durability, so that -it can withstand 
everyday wear and be used without ad- 
mixture with other fabrics. This pro 
gress is of great interest to New 
England cotton mills who have been 
endeavoring to get into lines less com- 
petitive with the more staple cotton 
goods made in the South 


Chain Stores do Eight Percent 
of Retail Trade 


The percentage of the annual retail 
business in the United States done by 
chain store organizations is shown |y a 
survey just completed by the New York 
Trust Company. 

They estimate that chain stores do 
a total annual business of $2,800,000,000 
or a little more than 8 per cent of the 
retail trade of the country. 

According to the report the number 
of chain stores is placed at 3.7 per 
cent of the total number of retail 
stores. The 2,000 separate chains con- 
trol about 60,000 stores. 


Distribution of Savings Bank Deposits 
The total of savings deposits pyertet by 895 banks throughout the United States 


as of March 1, 1925, 


was $7,742,748,000 as compared with $7,664,128,000 on 
February 1, 1925, and $7,195,232, 000 on March 1, 1924. 


This represents an 


increase of ‘over 1 per cent during February and of almost 8 per cent over the 


year from March 1, 1924, to March 1, 


1925. In the following table Boston and 


the New York District figures represent only deposits of Mutual Savings Banks; 
in all other districts where there are but a few Mutual Savings Banks, savings 


deposits of other banks are included. 
District Mar. 1, 1925 
$1,302,424,000 
2,063,855,000 
Philadelphia 519,289,000 
Cleveland 821,088,000 
Richmond 334,520,000 
Atlanta 239,155,000 
Chicago 937,274,000 
St. Louis 141,164,000 
Minneapolis 92,413,000 
Kansas City 107,993,000 
Dallas 95,501,000 
i 1,088,108,000 


Feb. 1, 1925 Mar. 1, 1924 
$1,295,931,000 $1,235,079,000 
2,058,549,000 1,928,114.000 
517,463,000 446,707,000 
816,679,000 763,049,000 
329,862,000 298,464,000 
235,614,000 224,582,000 
929,765,000 903,350,000 
141,167,000 135,929,000 
91,957,000 88,275,000 
106,979,000 102,120,000 
93,276,000 89,216,000 
1,046,886,000 980,347,000 





$7,742,784,000 


$7,664,128,000 $7,195,232,000 
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Production of Electrical Goods 
Over $1,000,000,000. 


The Census Bureau reports that the 
1923 production of electrical goods of all 
kinds was valued at $1,305,000,000. This 
is an increase of 59 per cent over the 
1921 output of $819,000,000. 

In 1923 this industry gave employment 
to a quarter of a million wage-earners 
and paid them over $305,000,000, exclu- 
sive of administration salaries. It paid 
$549,000,000 for fuel, copper and other 
raw material, and tremendous sums for 
other supplies, transportation and dis- 
tributing costs. 

When we consider how electricity in 
its comparatively brief history has in- 
creased the comfort of the tone and 
raised the standard of living, how it 
has improved transportation and how in 
industry it has increased production, it 
is easy to form some opinion of its 
benefit in the future. 


Little Increase in Per Capita 
Consumption of Cotton 


The Department of Commerce esti- 
mates that in the last ten years the 
actual consumption of cotton in the 
United States has averaged twenty-seven 
lbs. per capita. About 15.5 Ibs. went 
into consumption of cloth above i2 inches 
in width, and 11.5 Ibs. into thread, cord 
tire fabrics, absorbent cotton and stuffings. 

For the first time a compilation has 
been made showing the actual consump- 
tion of cotton cloth in square yards. 
Notwithstanding new and varied applica- 
tions of cotton cloths for personal and 
household use, the United States has 
not increased its per capita consumption 
to any material extent in the last twenty- 
five years. The per capita consumption 
of cotton cloth twelve inches wide in 
square yards follows: 
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cotton poundage represented in 
this per capita consumption was 15.55 in 
1919 and 15.1 in 1921, indicating a 
distinct demand for lighter- weight goods. 
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INDICATIONS 


Some Indications of the Trend 
of Business 


The present level of six key lines 
of business and industry are an excellent 
indication of the trend of business as 2 
whole. Government figures show that in 
the case of six such indicators, for which 
very recent data is available, the present 
level is above last year. Only two 
show a level below last year; employment 
which is rising from month to month, but 
still shows a slight decrease from last 
year’s level, and department store sales. 

The table below shows the status of 
these indicators in relation to their 
position last year. 

Mail Orders 

Check Payments 

Prices 

Industrial Production 
Postal Receipts 

Car Loadings 
Employment 
Department Store Sales 


The Distribution of Building 
Activity 
The F. W. Dodge Corporation reports 
that building activity in thirty-six Eastern 
States has been running close to the rate 
established during the early months of 
1924, the value of contracts amounting in 
February to $229,260,000. The combined 
value of contracts for the first two 
months of this year, $595,653,000 shows 
a decline of one-half of one per cent 
from the first two months of 1924. 
Further idea of construction outlay 
by section$ for these two months can be 
had from the following table: 
Value of 
Contracts 
$174,352,200 
48,458,700 
55,209,100 
87,704,100 
86,042,000 
Central West.. 134,245,400 
Northwest 9,641,500 
These figures are impressive ay that 
they show that construction for the early 
weeks of this year have been even more 
satisfactory than was predicted. 


Per Cent 
of Change 
8 


+22 


Section 


New England. . 
Middle-Atlantic 
South-Eastern . 
Pittsburgh 





Product 


— The “a 


arkets and Competition 


—— Sales Methods 
—— and then Advertising 





DORRANCE, SULLIVAN & COMPANY 


31 Milk Street 
BOSTON 


? 


130 West 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 
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SUCCESSFUL 
FARMING 








More than 850,000 
copies monthly, largely 
concentrated in the 
“* Heart States.” 


They Are Constantly 
Selling and Buying 


Successful F arming farmers do not depend upon 
a single crop—they constantly have something to 
sell and are always buying, for, in addition to 
their regular family needs, their farming business 
needs must be taken care of. 

While general farming is almost universal, it is 
largely concentrated in the “Heart States.” This 
explains why the circulation of Successful Farm- 
ing is likewise heavily concentrated in the Middle 
West, which leads in nearly everything. 

Start with Successful Farming and spread out as 
your distribution grows. 


“There’s a difference in farm papers.” 


Ask our Bureau of Market Analysis for definite Data 
on your opportunities in the farm field. They will 
gladly supply information, individually prepared. 


THE MEREDITH PUBLICATIONS 


SUCCESSFUL FARMING + THE DAIRY FARMER 
BETTER HOMES AND GARDENS 


E. T. MEREDITH, Publisher, Des Moines, Iowa 





Courtesy to Salesmen,a Good Policy 
for Buyers 


Intelligent Men Are Anxious to Know More About a Commodity; 
Only the Ignorant Can’t Be Told 


By A. H. Deute 


General Sales Manager, The Borden Company 


WO salesmen were finishing 
dinner in a hotel in Oklahoma 
City. 

One arose to prepare his daily 
report. 

The other remarked that he was 
going over to see a chap named 
Ritter. . 

“You can’t see Ritter at this 
time of day,” was the comment. 
“He’s got his buying hours like 
every other jobbing house head.” 

“That’s right, and if this were 
the first time I had called on 
Ritter I wouldn’t be doing it now. 
Also, if I were going to try to 
sell him something of my own 
line, I wouldn’t break in on him 
now. But this is a tip I want to 
give him on another line.” 

And then it developed that this 
salesman had news of a market 
condition worth knowing and he 
was going to tip off his friend 
Ritter. 

“What are you trying to do? 
Get a drag with him?” 

“Well, of course, you’d think 
that,” was the reply. “A lot of 
people figure that the only time 
a salesman is friendly with a 
buyer is when he is trying to sell 
him something ‘or trying to get 
in right with him. But in this 
case it is different. I’m doing this 
to pay back a debt. 

“A couple of years ago when I 
was new out here, nine buyers out 
of ten snapped me out of their 
offices. Ritter turned me down, 
too, but he did it in a decent way. 
I've sold him goods since, but 
that was all in the day’s work. 
I've been counting, though, on the 
day I could get even with him. 
If a man does me a good turn, 
I try to pay him back. All he 
did for me that day was to treat 
me decently and, although he 
didn’t give me any order, he sent 
me away with my chin up.” 


That recalls an experience I 
had a few years ago. It was dur- 
ing a period of confectionery 
shortage, right before Christmas, 
when all candy factories were 
oversold and the man who was 
out of candy had a hard time get- 
ting the goods. 

The company I was with had 
exactly twenty-five pounds of a 
certain kind of fancy chocolates 
in stock. Three buyers wanted 
twenty-five pounds each of that 
particular flavor. The right thing 
to do would have been to divide 
the lot. But a man named Pearce 
got the whole twenty-five pounds. 
There had been many months 
when everybody had plenty of 
candy to sell. During that time, 
Pearce had been my friend. He 
had been a good buyer to call on. 
Here was a chance to pay him 
back. Some day buying will be- 
come a fine art, just as some 
people make selling a fine art. 
Buyers will come to know that 
no matter who the salesman is, 
some day he may do the buyer 
a good turn. There are buyers 
who know this and who capitalize 
their knowledge. But most buyers 
still feel that theirs is a rough 
and ready undertaking and that 
they get more by abusing and 
browbeating the salesman and let- 
ting on that they are “hard 
boiled.” 


THIS BUYER IS AN ACTOR 


I know one particular buyer 
who is personally a very decent 
chap, but in business hours he 
bristles his eyebrows, wrinkles his 
forehead and puts on a fierce ex- 


pression. He thinks it gets him 
better prices. All it gets him is 
the personal dislike of every sales- 
man. The salesmen may smile and 
keep their tempers when in his 
presence, but any time there are 
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any worth-while bargains to show 
a buyer, that buyer doesn’t get 
them. 

Alexander Kerr—thé best sales- 
man I ever worked for—said to 
me, when he was head of the Kerr 
Glass Manufacturing Company 
and I was his _ stenographer. 
“Never let a mean buyer upset you. 
Always remember this—his mean 
attitude is his own admission of 
his shortcomings. He does not 
know the merchandise he is trying 
to buy. He is no judge of values. 
He does not know his consuming 
market. He is groping in the 
dark. Not knowing values or 
markets, he is fearful that he will 
get the wrong thing and pay too 
much. His lack of knowledge of 
merchandise makes it impossible 
for him to sit down with the 
seller and discuss the commodity 
intelligently. So he covers up his 
ignorance by coarse manners and 
arrogance.” 

And then Alexander Kerr 
stopped in the rush of the day’s 
work to preach a sermon on 
humility, which I wish I had 
written down in shorthand at the 
time. The sum and substance was 
this: “The great man—be he 
salesman, buyer, banker, doctor or 
lawyer—knows his subject and his 
job. Knowing his subject or his 
job, he realizes full well how 
much more there is still to know. 
He realizes that at the most he 
is only on the edge of his pro- 
fession. He knows, too, that the 
great mass of people with whom 
he comes into contact know less 
on the same subject. But. he is 
anxious to learn and to discuss 
the problem. 

“If he is a buyer, he realizes 
that every man who comes to sell 
him something, knows something 
about that particular product 
which the buyer may not know. 
The good buyer will be glad to 
take part in an intelligent discus- 
sion relating to the commodity in 
the hope of learning more. The 
ignorant, incompetent buyer has 
not progressed far enough in buy- 
ing and merchandising to be able 
to do this. He must either sit 
back and admit that he does not 
know values or sales possibilities 
—and this the small caliber man 
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will never do—or else he must 
bluster and bluff and try to brow- 
beat the salesman. So when you 
come into contact with the buyer 
who is just naturally mean, recog- 
nize him for what he is — just 
ignorant. The worth-while buyer 
is never a hard man with whom 
to talk. You may not sell him, 
but you can state your case and 
get an intelligent reply.” 

Along with all other men who 
make their living out of selling 
goods, I look forward to the day 
when it will be good business to 
sit down and have a _ heart-to- 
heart talk with an occasional blus- 
tering buyer who is admittedly 
unable to discuss the commodity 
and to tell him why he blusters 
and fumes. 

Sometimes I feel that in the 
course of the day’s work, it is a 
good thing for the salesman to stop 
in his regular canvass and say to 
a browbeating buyer: “Now, Mr. 
Blank, we're not getting any- 
where. You are taking that atti- 
tude because you don’t know any- 
thing about this and you don't 
really know your market. If you 
did you wouldn’t be naturally 
mean.” 

I honestly feel that it would go 
a long way to help some en- 
ployers have better buyers. 


New Account for White 
Agency 

The March Automatic Irrigation Com- 
pany, Muskegon, Mich, manufacturer of 
automatic rain-making devices for market 
gardeners, suburban homes, parks, etc., 
has placed its advertising account with 
the hite Advertising Agency, Grand 
Rapids, Mich. National magazines and 
agricultural publications will used for 
= present and business papers at a later 
date. 


Leaves National Acme 
Company 


N. S. Rathburn has resigned as secre- 
tary, assistant treasurer and director of 
the National Acme Company, Cleveland. 
He had been with the company for more 
than twenty years. 


C. V. Simmons with 
Rogers & Company 


Charles -V. Simmons has joined 
ers & Company, Chicago engravers 
and printers, as an account executive. 
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First in Gains! 
"THE EVENING WORLD leads all New 


York evening newspapers in circulation 
gains for the twelve-months’ period begin- 
ning April 1st, 1924, and ending April 1st, 
1925, according to the sworn statements 
filed with the Post Office Department on 
the latter date. 


The comparison follows: 


April ise April 1st 
1924 1925 Gain Loss 


THE EVENING WORLD 271,114 © 310,850 39,736 — 
Second Paper* 190,519 35,325 oe 
Third Paper 649,072 7,880 — 
Fourth Paper 35,501 — 267 
Fifth Paper 247,370 — 12,656 


If advertising values are to be judged by the ratio 
of business carried to advertising gains, it is ob- 
vious that THE EVENING WORLD, with a gain 
in Dry Goods lineage of 55% for the month of 
March, stands first in the estimation of the fore- 


most merchants of New York. 
‘Telegram-Mail Merger 


MALLERS BUILDING PULitTzeR BrILDING GENERAL Motors BuiLpine 
CHICAGO New YORE DETROIT 
SECURITIES BUILDING CHANCERY BritpINc TITLE INSURANCE BUILDING 
SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO Los ANGELES 
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How 
Insurance May Finance 
Advertising 


AGENCY 
Puoenrx Muruat Lire Insurance Co. 
or Hartrorp, Conn. 
Cuicaco, It. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

In your March 12 issue, there is an 
editorial entitled, “Insurance to Finance 
Advertising.” The article is not clear 
in my mind as to its meaning. Would 
you mind explaining to me more fully 
in just what way the insurance is in- 
tended to cover the cost of advertising? 
I supp it is intended that a ten-year 
endowment is to run to maturity, and 
at maturity when the $50,000 comes in, 
there is money for advertising, but it 
seems to read as though there is money 
immediately in hand for advertising. 

__ I shall be glad to have you explain 
it to me if you care to. 

Puoenrx Mutvat Lire Insurance 

ComMPANY 
W. W. Witriamson, 
‘anager. 





‘HE editorial to which Mr. 

Williamson refers told briefly 
of an idea presented by S. S. Jack- 
son of Columbus, Ohio, to the 
Merchant Tailor Designers Asso- 
ciation. He proposed that funds 
for a national advertising cam- 
paign be raised by means of en- 
dowment policies taken out by the 
1,200. individual members of the 
association. Mr. Jackson, asked to 
explain his plan in more detail, 
writes as follows: 


This plan is adaptable for any organ- 
ization which contains the group feature. 
Each member of the group subscribes 
to a ten-year endowment policy; any 

licy may be used which contains a 
ife and death beneficiary clause, making 
a trustee or the organization itself the 
beneficiary. The set up provides a 
determinable sum at the end of a speci- 
fied time, which if judicially invested 
will provide an annuity to be used for 
the purpose originally intended. 

However, the American Experience 
Table shows us that forty out of 1,000 
persons will not outlive the term, thus 
providing funds to start the work at 
such a time as the first prior death oc- 
curs, increasing this revenue as each 
succeeding risk dies, culminating in the 
payment of the face of all the policies 
remaining in force at the expiration of 
the term. 

All funds are obtainable from the pay- 
ment of death claims by the insurance 
company or the payment of each policy 
at maturity. 

I hope this will enable you to under- 
stand the plan in its complete detail. 

g W. Stimson & Sons, 
JACKSON. 


This method would of course 
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result in a few thousand dollars 
being available in a few years and 
at the end of the ten-year term an 
income of some $50,000 a year to 
be used for advertising. [Fd. 
Printers’ INK. 


John Clyde Oswald Leaves 
“The American Printer” 


John Clyde Oswald has resigned as 
president of the Oswald Publishing 
Company, New York, publisher of The 
imerican Printer, to become manager- 
director of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, succeeding the late 
William L. Roberts. Mr. Oswald will 
continue as a stockholder and contrilut- 
ing editor of The American Printer and 
will be succeeded as president of the 
publishing company by M. J. O’Neill, at 
present treasurer and general manager. 


Elected Secretary of Western 


Electric 

Harry B. Gilmore, for seventeen 
years manager of the distributing or- 
ganization of the Western Electric 
Company at Boston, has been elected 
secretary of the company. He was trans- 
ferred to the company’s general offices 
at New York a few months ago as assis- 
tant secretary. He succeeds George C. 
Pratt who will give his entire time to 
his growing duties as general attorney. 


Will Direct Braender Rubber 
& Tire Sales 


J. B. Bleiler has been appointed di- 
rector of sales of the Braender Rubber 
& Tire Company, Inc., Rutherford, 
N. J. He was at one time general sales 
manager of the Overman Cushion Tire 
Company, and general sales manager cf 
the Howe Tire & Rubber Corporation. 
For several years he has been a special 
factory representative of the Fisk Tire 
Company. 


Milford Baker with Young & 


Rubicam 
Milford Baker, for the last six years 
with the research and sales departments 
of the Curtis Publishing Company, Phil- 
adelphia, has joined the merchandising 
staff of Young & Rubicam, advertising 
agency of that city. 


J. L. Deferrari with Royal 
Typewriter 


Joseph L. Deferrari, formerly of the 
Thresher Service Inc., New York ad- 
vertising agency, has joined the adver- 
tising staff of the Royal Typewriter 
Company, Inc., also of that city. 


Joins Milwaukee Agency 
John J. Lawler, formerly with Smith, 
McCrory & Company, Racine, Wis., has 
joined The Koch Company, Inc., Mil- 
waukee advertising agency, as an ac 
count executive. 
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ouisjana leads nation 
in motor car gains 
—Mississippi ranks third 


Louisiana led the nation in per cent 
increase in motor vehicle registra- 
tion in 1924 as compared with 1923. 
Louisiana showed an increase of 
30.3 per cent, nearly twice the aver- 
age gain in the United States, which 
was 16.6 per cent. Mississippi came 
third with 29.1 per cent. 


Cover New Orleans and its trading 
zone—Southern Louisiana and 
Southern Mississippi—first market 
of the prosperous south—at one 
cost, through 


The Gimes~ Picayune 


(t_e7es7 FOR THE SOUTH 








Represe atives: Cone, Hunton & Woodman, Inc., New York, Chicago, Detroit, St. Louis, 
Aansas City and Atlanta’ R. J. Bidwell Co., San Francisco and Los Angeles. 
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A Bigger Milk Pail 


Dr / DAN NESOLA 


Minnesota led all states in 1924 gain of 
milk cows. Sixty-eight thousand of 
these money-makers were added to her 
herds. Farmers in Minnesota now have 
1,775,000 dairy cows, valued at more than 
eighty-three million dollars. 

North Dakota showed the largest per- 
centage of increase. South Dakota was 
high on; the list. 

Dairying is the safety margin that 
makes the Northwestern farmer a de- 
pendable customer. 

The only weekly farm paper in the North- 
west ‘is 


The Northwest's Only Weekly Fein F Paper 


Standard Farm Papers, Inc., Wallace C. Richardson, Inc., 
307 No. Michigan Ave., 250 Park Avenue, 
Chicago, Ill. New York 
Member Standard Farm Paper Unit 





Perhaps Farm Women Don’t Know 
How to Use Your Product 


Uncle Sam’s Farm Market Experts Estimate That Nine Out of Ten Manu- 
facturers Fail to Teach Farm Women Correct Use of Product 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ Ink 


y you are selling the farm field, 
and if your product is being 
used properly in any appreciable 
number of the 6,500,000 farm 


homes of the country, you are 
fortunate indeed. In fact, you may 
properly consider both yourself 
and your product as belonging to a 
rather exclusive and small minor- 


ity. 

But the chances are that your 
product is not being used properly 
or satisfactorily in thousands of 
instances. Investigation will. show 
that, either generally or in cer- 
tain territories, most products are 
not completely understood and are 
being misused or improperly ap- 
plied. The great obstacle that this 
condition raises to almost every 
selling and advertising effort in 
the farm field is obvious. 

The Agricultural Department’s 
co-operative extension workers, 
who are in daily contact with the 
farm women of forty-eight States, 
report that the manufacturer who 
delivers to the farm house an 
adequate explanation of his prod- 
uct, with complete and readily un- 
derstood directions for its use, 
is the rare exception. Uncle Sam’s 
farm market experts estimate that 
about nine out of every ten man- 
ufacturers who sell the farm home 
field fail in this respect. 

As an illustration, consider the 
sale of refrigerators. Parenthet- 
ically, it might be said that it 
doesn't matter whether you manu- 
facture and sell flavoring extracts, 
vacuum cleaners, shoes, furniture 
polish, radio outfits, or anything 
else in the farm field; if you'll 
dig beneath the surface of the 
subject you'll probably find a bar- 
rier similar to the one that has 
prevented the sale of a great many 
refrigerators. 

For several years, the consump- 
tion of ice in farm homes has 


increased rapidly. Progressive ice 
manufacturers have developed de- 
livery systems, and, in the north- 
ern States, one of the winter oc- 
cupations of many farmers is the 
harvesting and storing of ice from 
lakes and rivers. The greater use 
of the refrigerator is one of the 
objects of the endless drive on 
the part of the Agricultural De- 
partment’s co-operative service, 
since it shortens the work-day of 
farm women. Ice, properly stored 
in the kitchen or on the back porch, 
saves countless steps to the well, 
the spring house or the ice house, 
and thus reduces the working 
hours for farm women. 

For years, several refrigerator 
manufacturers have found the 
market profitable, but the indica- 
tions are that they haven’t realized 
its possibilities. It is not at all 
an uncommon experience for co- 
operative extension workers to 
find perfectly good refrigerators 
stored in barns and sheds, or used 
without ice for the storage of non- 
perishable foods and dishes. In 
other words, thousands of refrig- 
erators in farm homes are not be- 
ing used for the purposes for 
which they were made. Conse- 
quently thousands of farm women 
are dissatisfied with their pur- 
chases of refrigerators, and there 
is no doubt that these misinformed 
or uninformed women are pre- 
venting a great many sales. 


DISSATISFACTION FROM LACK OF 
INFORMATION 


Allow Miss Grace E. Frysinger 
to explain this strange condition. 
She is an extension home econ- 
omist who, for twelve years, has 
been engaged in educational work 
among farm women, and who now 
has charge of the co-operative 
extension work in the Central- 
Western States for the Agricul- 
tural Department in co-operation 
with the various States and coun- 
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ties. She has had an active expe- 
rience in demonstrating practically 
every product used in the farm 
home and, although some of her 
time is spent in her Washington 
office she spends 60 per cent of 
her time in rural communities, and 
thus maintains frequent personal 
contact with farm women and the 
demonstration work in the States 
under her direction. 

“The reason why so many farm 
women are not using the refriger- 
ators they have purchased,” Miss 
Frysinger said, “is because the 
refrigerators do not give satisfac- 
tion. It is very simple. The wo- 
men think that food does not keep 
as well in the refrigerators as it 
does in the well or the spring 
house, so they discard the modern 
equipment and go back to the old 
methods of cold storage. 

“This is not the fault of the re- 
frigerators. Our workers meet this 
problem frequently, and defects in 
the product are almost never 
found. The condition is a result 
of the almost general habit among 
new owners of refrigerators of 
wrapping the ice in a _ heavy 
blanket or with many layers of 
paper. Many farm women, like 
their city sisters, do not under- 
stand the principles of refrigera- 
tion, and they have no means of 
knowing that their method of 
economizing on ice is the cause 
of the trouble. 

“The manufacturers seem to as- 
sume that everybody knows that 
the ice should not be insulated. 
Hence, they fail to make known 
the simple facts that are indis- 
pensable to the proper use of their 
products. Perhaps this is because 
they do not realize how powerful 
is the selling influence of the 
satisfied farm customer as well as 
how many sales a dissatisfied user 
may prevent. I am sure that it 
would pay every manufacturer of 
refrigerators handsomely to adopt 
methods which would absolutely 
assure the delivery of complete, 
convincing and readily understand- 
able directions to every purchaser 
of his product.” 

Evidently, the same statement 
holds for the manufacturer of in- 
numerable other products, for, out 
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of her experience, Miss Frysinger 
related incident after incident to 
illustrate how widespread is the 
distribution of unused products in 
the farm homes—products thai are 
worthless to their owners solely 
because they are not understood, 
The goods mentioned ranged from 
food products to sewing machines 
and included many of the most 
important things used in the aver- 
age farm home. The discussion 
with Miss Frysinger also strongly 
indicated that the great farm 
market is being seriously cur- 
tailed by many manufacturers be- 
cause they do not take the trouble 
to educate farm women so that 
they will secure the maximum of 
benefit and utility from their prod- 
ucts. 


SEWING MACHINE ATTACHMENTS 
NOT USED 


It is Miss Frysinger’s opinion 
that at least 75 per cent of all 
sewing machines in farm homes 
are used for the sole purpose of 
running straight seams. Three- 
fourths of the farm women she 
claims, who have machines spend 
many hours sewing things by 
hand which could be done better 
and in much less time on their 
machines, simply because _ they 
have not learned to use the at- 
tachments. ; 

“Tt is obvious to us,” Miss Fry- 
singer continued, “that many man- 
ufacturers would secure much bet- 
ter results if they were to adopt 
an effective plan of educating 
farm women to use their prod- 
ducts properly. It is not enough 
for the manufacturer of excep- 
tionally strong flavoring extracts, 
for instance, to advertise that his 
product is double or triple strength 
and then assume that all pur- 
chasers will use it satisfactorily. 
The manufacturer cannot break 2 
life-long habit, in many instances, 
by the infrequent mention of the 
strength feature of his goods. If 
he wants to assure their propef 
use he must find some means of 
delivering explicit instructions to 
the consumer at the moment of 
use. Otherwise, he will find it 


both difficult and expensive to 
overcome the bad impression which 
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a advertisers 
Want to wait 






Few can afford 
To wait 











No advertiser needs 
To wait! 







An advertisement in 
The American Weekly 
Pulls the day after it appears! 







For direct, immediate 
Results 
No medium can equal it. 


American eekly 


A. J. KOBLER, Mgr. 


9 East 40th St., New York 


. 
THE AMERICAN WEEKLY is distributed with the 
following Sunday Newspapers: 























New York—American Chicago—Herald and Examiner 
Boston—Advertiser Seattle—Post- Intelligencer 

Washington— Herald San Francisco— Examiner 7 
Atlanta—American Los Angeles— Examiner 
Syracuse—American Fort Worth—Record 

Rochester—American Baltimore— American 

Detroit—Times San Antonio—Light 







Milwaukee—Sentinel & Sunday Telegram 
“If you want to see the color of their money — use‘color’.”’A,J.K. 
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the misuse of his product will in- 
evitably create. 

“Because so many manufac- 
turers fail in this, we have found 
that a large number of excellent 
food products are meeting with 
unnecessary selling problems. It 
is the same with electrical equip- 
ment and home devices of all 
kinds. Particularly in the West- 
ern States, electricity is being 
used on the farms to an increas- 
ing extent, and there it is com- 
mon for ,our workers to find 
vacuum cleaners, cooking devices, 
and other mechanical aids to 
farm-housekeeping, stored away 
and never employed because the 
manufacturers have not taken the 
trouble to educate the users how 
to utilize the equipment and how 
to make simple repairs and ad- 
justments. 

“The carpet-sweeper, for many 
years to come, will be a useful 
labor-saver in the farm home. Our 
experience leads us to believe that 
many thousands of carpet sweep- 
ers could be readily sold to farm 
women who are still using brooms 
if the manufacturers would find 
a way adequately to explain their 
use. 

“Not many months ago a farm- 
er’s wife told me that, some time 
before she had bought an expen- 
sive sweeper, but that it would 
not work. I went to the woman’s 
home and, on examination, found 
that the brushes had become so 
tangled with lint as to offer a 
smooth surface. When I pointed 
this out, the woman told me that 
she had tried to clean the brushes 
and found it impossible. She was 
astonished when I removed the 
brushes, spread them out and 
quickly removed the felted lint. 
Later, our workers, in making an 
investigation which the experience 
prompted, found that there were 
hundreds of carpet-sweepers in 
the State which, for similar rea- 
sons, were not being used. 

“We have also found that the 
lack of simple instructions pre- 
vents the proper use in countless 
instances of pressure cookers, 
washing machines, fireless cook- 
ers and similar divices. The same 
thay be said about some of the 
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simplest products. For instance, a 
great deal of silver-plated ware 
is sold for use in farm homes 
but I never have heard of a man- 
ufacturer of such ware making 
a consistent effort to inform users 
how to keep it clean and bright 
by simple methods.” 

As Miss Frysinger pointed out, 
this condition exists, not because 
many manufacturers do not at- 
tempt to instruct users and con- 
sumers, but because their efforts 
in that direction are not properly 
planned. She took from her desk 
several instruction booklets and 
called attention to the fact that 
so many of their terms were so 
technical or ambiguous as to make 
the booklets quite worthless to the 
average farm wife. Then she ex- 
plained that even with faulty and 
ineffectual instructions of the kind 
the methods of distribution were 
not always effective in getting 
these instructions into the hands 
of users. 

On the subject of writing and 
distributing instruction material, 
Miss Frysinger had several val- 
uable suggestions to offer. 


DIRECTIONS THAT MYSTIFY 


“Many of the instruction book- 
lets and leaflets,” she said. “are 
evidently written by technically- 
trained men and women who think 
that certain necessary facts which 
are familiar to them are obvious 
to everyone. This is a common 
mistake of the technical mind, and 
it is responsible for much of the 
trouble. To make directions read- 
ily understood, they must be writ- 
ten in terms the farm woman un- 
derstands; they must be written 
simply and directly, and the ad- 
vantage of using devices accord- 
ing to directions should be vividly 
pointed out in every instance. 

“There is really no difference 
in the mental capacity of city and 
farm women. Sometimes, the same 
message will prove to be equally 
as effective to both; but I think 
that, all things considered, the ex- 
perience of the farm woman has 
made her more practical, and, for 
that reason, the manufacturer's 
selling literature should be writ- 
ten by someone who understands 
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Kansas City Trading Territory 


and at 


Minimum Cost! 


There are 700,000 persons in the trading 
territory of Kansas City, within a radius 
of 413%4 miles. 

Averaging the circulation of the thir- 
teen issues of the Journal-Post during a 
week, the paper actually reaches 429,070 
of these people, or over 61 per cent. 
This is based on 4.5 members per family 
and the circulation figures of the Septem- 
ber 30, 1924, A. B. C. Publishers’ State- 
ment. 

The lowest milline rates in this big 
Kansas City territory, with over 61 per 
cent. coverage, are offered advertisers 
through the 


Kansas City Journal fost 
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“THERE OUGHT 


Apr. 16, 1925 


TO BE A LAW~ 


eB) USINESS is stubborn and selfish!” said a 
Congressman the other day to the editor of 
NATION’S BUSINESS. He had just heard the 


result of a business battle. 


The Secretary of Com- 


merce had called lumbermen to Washington to fix 


a standard inch board. 


“Get together,” he urged, “solve your own 


problems.” 


The lumbermen welcomed 
the opportunity to do the job 
themselves; they realized that 
if they didn’t, Congress a. 


(Then there would be the devil 
to pay as well as more Federal 
inspectors, investigators and 
supervisors.) Bad for business; 
bad for the consumer. 

So this great industry, repre- 
sented by mill men, wholesalers, 
manufacturers, retailers, archi- 
tects and builders, worked all day 
and night, and the next day and 
night. One thirty-second of an 
inch hopelessly divided them. 
The Secretary of Commerce 
made a personal plea. More 
discussion. Finally a compro- 
mise; a standard and an extra- 


standard board were adopted. 
T WAS this incident which 


aroused the Congressman’s 
ire. 
“You can see for yourself. 
There’s atypical case. Business 
is stubborn, selfish and stupid. 
Fighting over a thirty-second of 
aninch! That is why Congress 


has to make hundreds of laws 
each year regulating business!” 
The editor had attended the 
meetings. Otherwise he could 
not haveanswered the challenge. 
“It does seem like a small 
thing,” he replied, “ta _thirty- 
second of an inch. Yet that 
thirty-second of an inchinvolves 
the scrapping of millions of 
dollars’ worth of machinery; it 
involves destruction of hard- 
won markets, entailing endless 
confusion; it would mean a 
realignment of thousands of 
freight tariffs, both rail and 
water; it would require a revis- 
ion of building codes in twenty- 
odd states; it would—” 
“Hold on,” said the Congress- 


man, “I didn’t realize—”’ 


HAT is the trouble. There 

are too many of us who 
do not realize the tremen- 
dous interrelation of industry 
today, who prescribe a simple 
legislative pill. It’s so easy to 
say, “There ought to be a 
law—.” But business, now so 


This advertisement appeared in the New York Times, 
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complex, cannot be treated so 
simply. 

In 1919 the Russians couldn’t 
buy tea. India, which raises it 
for them, couldn’t buy textiles 
of England. The Manchester 
mills had the greatest slump in 
sixty years. tton dropped, 
and the South couldn’t buy; 
wholesalers along the Ohio 
River failed. Thus Cincinnati 
families suffered, and all because 
the Russians quit drinking tea. 

Again. As a of pianos 
was tied up in a South American 
port because the purchasers 
could not pay for them. A man 
in Omaha invented Eskimo Pie 
with a chocolate coating. It 
swept the country, necessitating 
more cacao from Ecuador. The 
trade balance was restored, 
credit re-established in New 
York. The Ecuadorians got 
their pianos; our manufacturers 
got their money; piano workers 
their wages. ew markets 
were opened for wire and wood 
and steel and all the things 
which go into a piano. 

All because a man in Omaha 
thought of selling ice cream in 
a chocolate cover. 
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ps industrial processes, 
growing more intricate 
daily, breed misunderstandings 
—and oftentimes bad legislation. 
No one mind today can encom- 
pass these far-fl inter-rela- 
tions. H. G. Wells says 
regarding them: 

“It is a race between educa- 
tion and catastrophe!” 

Our national well-being de- 
pends upon a wider understand- 
ing of business. Andthat means, 
simply, the sum total of your 
understanding and mine. 

NATION’S BUSINESS is a 
magazine devoted to bringing 
about a better appreciation of 
the intricate relations of govern- 
ment and business, and also a 
better appreciation of one in- 
dustry’s problem by another. 
It is published in Washington 
by the largest business organi- 
zation in the country, and is 
founded on the belief that any- 
thing which is not for the public 

ood is not for the good of 
usiness. 

The circulation of NATION’S 
BUSINESS today is 182,821. 
One year ago it was 148,329. 


NATIONS 


BUSINESS 





MERLE THORPE, Editor 


PUBLISHED MONTHLY BY THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE OF THE 
UNITED STATES, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Paily News, Cleveland Plain Dealer and the Kansas City Star 
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the farm woman and her prob- 
lems. 

“The farm woman wants to 
know what, and how, and when, 
and where. There are many use- 
ful and enjoyable things she wants 
to do, and she hasn’t the time. 
Tell her how to find the time and 
she'll listen attentively to every 
word you have to say. Tell her 
how to shorten her hours of 
labor, how to feed her family 
better and more economically, how 
to make her home more comfort- 
able and attractive, how to do the 
things she wants to do, and she 
will make the most attentive and 
appreciative audience in the whole 
wide world. 

“During the last two or three 
years, the co-operative extension 
service has been urging and edu- 
cating farm women to use home 
grown and ground cereals. There 
are two reasons for this—economy 
and more nutritious foods. The 
farm women usually co-operate 
enthusiastically, and our work has 
been the means of selling thous- 
ands of small hand and power 


mills throughout the country. But 
it is rather discouraging to our 


workers to go back to a com- 
munity, after introducing the 
method, and find that a large per- 
centage of the women have dis- 
carded the practice of grinding 
their own cereals because they do 
not understand how to operate the 
= they have bought and paid 
or. 


A CHANCE FOR ADVERTISING 


“Sometimes we see pitiful cases 
that result from this neglect. Wo- 
men on the farms will save and 
pinch and deny themselves necess- 
ities, in order to buy some labor- 
saving device they’ve seen adver- 
tised or demonstrated, and then 
find, after all of their sacrifice, 
that the device either adds to 
their labor or is useless in their 
hands, simply because they do not 
understand how to apply it to the 
solution of their problems.” 

Miss Frysinger advocates the 
use of more advertising for the 
purpose of explaining the care 
and practical application of all 
kinds of home devices. She re- 
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called that she had heard a state- 
ment, made frequently by large 
advertisers, that goods are never 
completely sold until they reach 
the hands of entirely satisfied 
users or consumers. On this basis, 
she claims that a great many of 
the products sold to the farm 
homes are really only half sold, 

“Occasionally,” she said, “we 
find that a manufacturer of some 
useful device has not only done 
everything possible to deliver com- 
plete instructions with his prod- 
uct, but has also taken the trouble 
to secure the names of final pur- 
chasers and write them, enclosing 
an instruction book, and inquir- 
ing as to their satisfaction in the 
use of the goods. This is an ad- 
mirable practice that never fails 
to benefit all concerned, and I am 
sure that many more manufac- 
turers of devices used in farm 
homes would adopt it, if they 
realized its profitable reaction. 

“Perhaps the dealers would fur- 
nish the names of purchasers to 
the manufacturers, or a stamped 
envelope could be included with 
the product and a request to write 
the manufacturer direct. At any 
rate, I am certain that a reason- 
able amount of trouble and ex- 
pense would not fail to produce a 
handsome return, if the manufac- 
turers would secure the names of 
all purchasers in the farm field, 
and then write them explaining 
how to get the greatest possible 
service from their products. 

“Possibly, some manufacturers 
of household devices do not do 
this because they think that the 
practice might encourage criticism 
and the return of goods. If this 
is so, it is a mistaken conclusiot. 
On the contrary, it develops good- 
will and often brings to the manu- 
facturer constructive suggestions 
for bettering his product. It is a 
surprisingly effective builder of 
good-will, and if more manufac- 
turers were to see to it that every 
device they sold was actually and 
fully doing the things it was de- 
signed, and sold, to perform, I am 
sure that they would find their 
selling and advertising effort not 
only less expensive, but decidedly 
more productive.” 
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The Immortality 
of Fiction 


The aftar of the undying fire in a 
Grecian temple was the symbol of 
immortality. Kindled at this flame 
the light of every soul burns up- 
ward. Wecome and go. The fire 
itself is unquenchable. 





In the fields of fiction the intellects 
of our race have planted the ever 
blooming roses of fancy. 


Men come and go, but the tales of 
the story-teller are the undying 
fires that light the way. 


Fielding, Defoe, Scott, Dickens, 
Thackeray, Balzac and Hugo; here 
are the imperishable possessions of 
the civilized world. Out of the 
many mansions of these minds has 
passed a procession of men and 
women who, for all time, will 
enrich the romance, deepen the 
joy, swell the laughter and lessen 
the pain of us all. 
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Fiction Perpetuates 
Advertising 


The practical import of this truth 
is the outstanding fact that the life 
of an advertisement in an All- 
Fiction magazine is as enduring as 
the magazine itself. Every copy 
is destined to pass through count- 
less hands because fiction is not 
subject to the vicissitudes of time. 


*“‘Age cannot wither her, nor cus- 
tom stale her infinite variety.” 


It's a common occurrence for those 
of us on All-Fiction Field to learn 
of advertisements in Fiction mag- 
azines still producing inquiries 
three, five, even ten years after 
their first appearance. 


As long as ink and paper hold 
together, your advertisement will 
serve as either the prologue or the 
epilogue to a tale which will be a 
joy forever. 






































What the Reader Pays 


Last month the readers of the AIl- 
Fiction Field paid $1,253,370.50 to 


read these magazines. 


Last month the readers of the Saturday 
Evening Post ‘paid $474,343.00 to 


read that magazine. 











The All-Fiction Field 


comprising 


ADVENTURE, Munsey, 
AINSLEE’s, Sea Stories, 
Arcosy-ALLstTory, SHort Stories, 
ComPLeETE Story, Sport Story, 
Detective Story, THE FRONTIER, 
Everysopy’s, THE Popu tar, 
FLynn’s, Top-Notcn, 
Love Story, WESTERN Story. 


PUBLISHED BY 


Doubleday, Page & Co. The Ridgway Company 
The Frank A. MunseyCompany Street & Smith Corporation 
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How Shall We Make the Words 
We Need? 


It Is Up to the Copy Writer to Produce Some New Words Needed by 
Everybody 


By Amos Bradbury 


OMEONE has said that the ad- 

vertising man of today is do- 
ing for the language just about 
what the Sixteenth Century poet 
did for the language of his day. 
He is continually forcing speech 
into new channels of expression. 
The copy writer who sits down 
with pencil and paper to tell folks 
about his product, and what it can 
do and how it can serve them, 
has something over a million en- 
tries in the dictionary from which 
to choose. And yet, according to 
no less an authority than Robert 
Haven Schauffler, there are not 
nearly enough words to say what 
we mean. This writer recently 


made a plea in the Century Mag- 


azine for more words. He asserted 
that our language is less expres- 
sive than the French. When we 
were babies, though we had fewer 
and simpler things to express, we 
could express them with more 
understanding by hunching up our 
backs, beckoning with our toes 
or making other simple and prim- 
itive motions. 

We call a man who writes 
poetry a poet, but if we wish to 
describe a man who writes prose 
we have no single word to ex- 
press ourselves. The advertising 
copy writer and the business of 
advertising have long been noted 
for versatility. Advertising has 
added many words to the English 
language. From Celluloid and 
Kodak to halitosis and neutrodyne, 
coined words, by constant repeti- 
tion, have been made a part of 
the language. 

But now according to Profes- 
sor Brander Matthews, Professor 
Gildersleeve, Professor Lounsbury 
and other authorities, we need 
more words—not coined words but 
words for which there is an ach- 
ing void at the present moment. 
I suggest that copy writers, by 
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studying a few simple rules show- 
ing how words have been evolved, 
may make some much needed ad- 
ditions to the English language 
and at the same time vastly im- 
prove the copy they are writing 
for their clients. Where a new 
word stands out, it causes discus- 
sion and creates attention-value. 

“If a new word is recognized 
as meeting a need of the lan- 
guage,” says Brander Matthews, 
“as providing an easier or more 
effective way of saying something 
that we want to say, then its fu- 
ture is assured. The words evolved 
in the workshop and the street are 
likely to be less pretentious and 
more picturesque than any put 
together in the library and in the 
laboratory. Often they have 
vernacular vigor of their own, 
almost Elizabethan in its fresh- 
ness.” 

The field is left wide open. Ad- 
vertising writers are writing to 
the men in the workshops and on 
the street. They are trying to in- 
terest the mass of plain folks in 
all parts of the country in the 
product they are describing. Plain 
folks want short, snappy, expres- 
sive words. They do not want 
long-necked jargon, hackneyed 
phrases or over-worked words. 


A PERPETUAL PROBLEM 


Every century or so the lan- 
guage has to get a new word for 
the female of the species because 
the old word is no longer all it 
should be. The word “hussy” as 
Schauffler points out, once meant 
housewife; “wench” meant child 
and “minx” a human being. All 
of these are rlow words that no 
sane copy writer would dare use. 
Even the word “woman” has been 
slipping. What is there to put in 
its place? “Lady” doesn’t fill 
the bill. The sales-lady and the 
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scrub-lady have seen to that. 
Since a very large proportion of 
all the copy written today is ad- 
dressed to women, it is time for 
a new word to be worked out. 
What are the copy writers going 
to do about it? The writer quoted 
above points out that in his own 
circle he has been driven to en- 
rich his own native vocabulary 
with the adverb “hopingly” and 
one or two others. I think the 
copy writers could do better than 
that. He makes a better sugges- 
tion, however, when he offers a 
substitute for the phrase “It 
doesn’t matter at all.” “Why not 
say,” he inquires, “a la the Mos- 
cow Art Theatre, the superbly ex- 
pressive word ‘nietchevo.’” With 
the proper amount of advertising 
this word might go over. Who 
can tell? 

Professor Brander Matthews is 
hopeful on this point since he tells 
us that the words “moccasin, boss, 
lieutenant, omelet, waltz and trem- 
olo” were once immigrants, looked 
at with suspicion, but are today 
citizens of our vocabulary—and 
good citizens at that. 


THE CARROLL METHOD 


When a new word is needed, 
what other methods are there of 
coining it besides the simple one 
of contraction? That is a fair 
question. Perhaps the most in- 
genious method yet discovered for 
inventing a new word is the Lewis 
Carroll method. That method, as 
outlined in the famous poem which 
introduced the jabberwock, comes 
when the creator’s mind “Is at- 
tuned with such equal intensity to 
the expression of two related ideas 
that they fuse and issue from his 
mouth as one.” This is the process, 
for example, which produced the 
word “grumble” which came from 
thinking and saying at the same 
time the words “growl” and “rum- 
ble.” It is by this method, I think, 
that Procter & Gamble evolved 
the word now being used in their 
Ivory soap advertisement ‘Under- 
silks.” This method has already 
started many much needed and 
useful words in the language. 

Mr. Schauffler, looking to the 
future, suggests many of the op- 
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portunities for progress. For ex. 
ample, if a person is not partic. 
ularly hungry for a meal and 
feels critical he seems to sniff at 
the food and at times to nibble 
Therefore, he may be said to 
“snibble” at it. Let us look at the 
recent advertising of the United 
States Rubber Company in which 
U. S. Royal Cord Balloon Tires 
are advertised. After. pointing out 
that the new tires provide a ser- 
viceable tread and are accurately 
balanced so that they do not gal- 
lop at either high or low speed, 
the company points out that they 
skid less than others. Let us com- 
bine under the Lewis Carroll 
method the two things the tire 
should not do and make a posi- 
tive statement regarding them. 
They do not skid or gallop. Thus 
they do not “skallop” at either 
high or low speed. We have thus 
added a new word to advertising 
literature, and have shown all copy 
writers just how easily it can be 
done. Thus, if the Studebaker 
company bought full pages in 
newspapers to announce its new 
model, it might be said to have 
run an “advernouncement.” This 
easy and simple method opens up 
all sorts of possibilities. 

In looking over some recent 
advertisements, I found many 
cases where some new idea such 
as the Carroll method could be 
applied. A substitute is needed for 
the “year-round” when applied to 
the wearing qualities of a jacket. 
“Dry” and “straggling” in the 
Stacomb advertisement __ might 
easily become “draggling.” Then 
we need new expressions for some 
of the other words I found, such 
as “quality and economy,” “struc- 
tural features,” “enhances beau- 
ty.” “increases value,” “unusual 
durability,” “careful engineering,” 
“surprisingly moderate,” “unwav- 
ering policy,” “more convenient,” 
“comfort and economy,” “improves 
with use,” and many other ex- 
pressions which dare the copy 
writer to do his very best with 
the Carroll method. 

Here is a sentence from a Mal- 
lory hat advertisement which chal- 
lenges your ingenuity by the Car- 
roll, the contraction or any other 
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Forward in March 


CIRCULATION 


Week day 
96,509 
80,056 


90,271 
54,788 





ADVERTISING 


a 
Foreign ...... . 222,998 
Classified . 226,343 





Total. .... .1,436,311 


In New Orleans It’s 


Che Iiem-Tribune 


JAMES M. THOMSON A. G. NEWMYER 
Publisher Associate Publisher 
National Advertising Representatives 
JOHN BUDD COMPANY 


New York Chicago St. Louis Atlanta 
Los Angeles San Francisco Seattle 
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method: “Inherently and uncon- 
testably fine, with a flexibility that 
permits manipulation.” 

The ancient privilege of making 
a verb out of a noun or a noun 
out of a verb has also added many 
words to our language. Schauffler 
points out that the Maine guide 
has coined a word for a mistake 
as applied to action. When he 
runs his canoe upon a rock or 
chooses a channel with insufficient 
water he makes a “mis-go.” By 
the other method children have 
often coined new and expressive 
words. Thus, a couple of children 
known to the writer christened 
their playroom the “squealery.” 
What a fine opportunity for Val- 
spar, Congoleum or some other 
advertiser ! ry 

There are hundreds of new 
words needed today. The oppor- 
tunity lies thick and deep around 
us. It should be a comparatively 
easy matter for any copy writer 
who finds himself teeming with 
ideas and no words in the Eng- 
lish language to express them, to 
make up his own on the spur of 
the moment. Go to it. Or as the 
French say, “allons.” 


General Motor Sales 


The General Motors Corporation, 
Detroit, reports net sales for 1924 of 
$568,007,459, as compared with $698,- 
038,947 in 1923. The car sales of the 
corporation to dealers were 587,341 
units which were 70,227 less than the 
sales of dealers to users during 1924 
of 657,568 units. This reduction in 
stocks carried by dealers follows a pol- 
icy announced by the corporation of 
maintaining dealer stocks at a prudent 
amount. 

The corporation reports a net income 
for 1924 of $45,330,887 which includes 
only. such proportion of the profits of 
the Fisher Body Corporation and the 
General Motors Acceptance Corpora- 
tion as was received in the form of 
cash dividends. 


National Campaign Planned on 
Golf Specialties 


The Golf Specialty Company, Ocono- 
mowoc, Wis., is planning a_ national 
marketing campaign on a_ golf hag 
holder and other golf specialties. The 
Koch Company, Inc., Milwaukee adver- 
tising agency, has been appointed to di- 
rect the advertising of these products. 

The Walker Manufacturing Company, 
Racine, Wis., manufacturer of Walker 
Jacks, also has placed its account with 
the Koch agency. 
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A Lesson 
for Dubuque from 
Sweden 


AKTIEBOLAGET ATVIDABERGS INDUsTRIER 
ATVIDABERG, Marcu 24, 1925 


Editor of Printers’ INK: 


We are writing you herewith to ask 
for a favor. Remembering the kind 
assistance you rendered to the writer 
of this letter when he called upon you 
some years ago we hope to receive 
your advice. Kindly give us the in. 
formation you may have regarding the 
best way for a young Swede to study 
salesmanship, sales organization and ad- 
vertising in the A. 
AKTIEBOLAGET ATVIDABERGS INDUSTRIER 

Fo.xe STINLEECcH. 


HIS letter makes us feel a bit 

uneasy about the letterheads 
of American manufacturers who 
are seeking foreign trade. There 
is no definite indication in this 
letterhead that Atvidaberg is in 
Sweden. 

If it were not for the fact that 
there are some Scandinavians in 
the New York office of Printers’ 
INK we would have felt a bit ua- 
certain in addressing our reply to 
this correspondent to Atvidaberg, 
Sweden. We were assured, how- 
ever, that the “Aktiebolaget” be- 
fore the firm’s name could not be 
either Danish or Norwegian. It 
must be Swedish. So our reply 
has gone to Sweden. 

Many letters from foreign coun- 
tries are received by Printers’ 
Inx. Again and again there is 
no indication of the country of 
origin outside of the name of the 
city or town. This means a con- 
sultation with our atlas. 

Suppose a Dubuque, Ia., bobbed- 
hair comb manufacturer wrote to 
a concern in Calcutta, India, so- 
liciting business, on a letterhead 
which didn’t indicate that Du- 
buque is in the United States 01 
America. What would be his 
chances of getting an answer? We 
should say none, unless there were 
an atlas in the Indian importers 
office and an inclination to look 
up Dubuque in that atlas—[Eé. 
Printers’ INK. 


T. M. Frazer, for the last ten years 
with the advertising department of the 
Montreal Gazette, s joined the Na 
tional Sports Magazine, Boston. 
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— This is a Delineator 
House 


— Built by a Delineator 
Reader 


—From a Delineator 
House Plan in— 


THE DELINEATOR 


Founder of Better Homes in America 
Butterick Building, New York 
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The Farm Journ 


Here is The Farm Journal Year Book for 1925—a 246 page 
vestpocket handbook for sales and advertising executives. 


The far 


first he 


PHILADELPHIA BOSTON LOS ANGELES 
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rnfear Book for 1925 
Is Just Off the Press 


Again, this year, The Farm Journal Year 
Book brings to those “who want to know 
—and quickly” a tremendous amount of 
original research data on the farm market 
as well as scores of statistical tables and 
other information of general value to 
sales and advertising executives—all in a 
convenient vestpocket volume. 


Many users of The Farm Journal Year 
Book consider it the most useful hand- 
book they have ever owned. The ability 
and the organization necessary to its 


preparation and publishing are generally 
recognized as beyond any but the biggest 
farm paper. 


To the advertisers and agencies using 
The Farm Journal copies of The Farm 
Journal Year Book for 1925 have already 
been mailed. To others who need this 
book such quantities as they wish may 
be had at the nominal price of $1 per 
copy, postpaid. 


ournal 


farm field 


CHICAGO SEATTLE SAN FRANCISCO 
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March Was Another 
Record-Breaker 


— The Birmingham News gained 238,868 lines of 
advertising in March, which was the largest March 
and the second largest month in the history of the 


paper. 


USINESS conditions in Birmingham 

are reflected in the volume of adver- 
tising carried by The News during the 
month of March. 


Good gains were rolled up in all three 
classifications, — local display, classified 
and national. The total gain of the month 
was 238,868 lines of paid advertising. 


A comparative report of the three Bir- 
mingham papers for March this year and 
last might prove interesting. It follows: 


NEWS AGE-HERALD 
1925 1924 1925 1924 1925 
Local Display 1,105,146 931,602 533,260 554,722 318,668 
Classified 198,884 171,682 + 133,952 116,298 25,956 
National 273,924 235,802 ‘ 113,120 69,860 


TOTAL 1,577,954 1,339,086 . 784,140 414,484 


Net Paid Circulation Greater Than 


Daily Sunday 
81,000 92,000 
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THe Soutn’s GREATEST NEWSPAPER 


NATIONAL REPRESENTATIVES 
KELLY-SMITH CO. J. C. HARRIS, Jr. KELLY-SMITH CO. 
New York Atlanta Chicago 
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A Little Light on Dark Pictorial 
Subjects 


Lighting Effects That Individualize the Illustration 


By W. Livingston Larned 


— ZONE suggested that an 
.ppropriate photographic illus- 
tration for one of a series of 
advertisements for the Baltimore 
& Ohio Railroad would be the 
Washington Monument. This 
railway system features Washing- 
ton and a visit to the Capital City. 

3ut this pictorial theme is old 
and worn threadbare. The Monu- 
ment has been used intermittently 
hy advertisers for many years. 

A copy writer automatically 
solved the problem when he 
wrote: “One of the most im- 
pressive sights in Washington is 
the Monument glimpsed &t night. 
To see it outlined against a dark 
sky, or bathed in silver moonlight, 
or perhaps whitened by the beam 
of a searchlight, is an experience 
that will linger long in the 
memory.” 

A photographer made an im- 
pressive time-exposure of the 
slender needle-like Monument on 
a dark night, when two separate 
lighting effects were in operation. 
At its base, there was a faint glow 
while the tip sharpened itself 
against the black sky with crisp 
detail, white as snow! This was 
where a powerful searchlight 
played upon it. 

The contrasts, the unusual 
spectacle of the giant needle, 
topped with silhouetted ‘white, 
and the dim uncertainty of other 
detail, made a conventional subject 
seem oddly new and untrammelled, 
in an illustrative sense. 

Artists generally recognize the 
significance of original lighting 
effects and are ever on the look- 
out for them. It is only neces- 
sary to observe the remarkable ad- 
vances which have been made in 
stage lighting to understand what 
a factor this may prove in ad- 
vertising illustrations. Light can 


very easily transform the conven- 
tional 
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In a recent series for the 
Sohmer Piano, this point was 
demonstrated. A subject which 
included only the piano, bench, 
floor and the simplest of back- 
grounds, was literally revolu- 
tionized through the forces of 
technique and light. The light- 
ing effect was really a new tech- 
nique. 

In this case, the pictures were 
original wash compositions, not 
photographs. But the artist had 
kept in mind a -certain definite 
and altogether dramatic result 
which he wished to achieve. It 
was as though the rooms were 
in shadowy darkness relieved 
only by one. penetrating glow 
which came from a concentrated 
zone. This light was intense. It 
had the quality of molten silver. 
Where it struck the floor, the 
piano, the bench, it was fluid and 
penetrating and vivid, to the point 
of being unreal. 

The result was a type of illus- 
tration which is seldom seen. 
There was much of the stage 
about it. From some _ unseen 
source a spotlight showered light 
down upon these artistic props 
and threw them into amazing 
relief. The engraver was of great 
assistance, the whites being tooled 
out in every instance, which gave 
them just so much more penetra- 
tion. 


A PROBLEM IN LIGHTING 


In a campaign of two-color il- 
lustrations for a product such as 
flashlights, it is obvious that the 
problem of representing the con- 
trasts of light and shade properly 
and realistically, is by no means 
a minor one. Artists or photog- 
raphers will tell you that these 
effects are extremely elusive. It 
is not easy to place them on 
paper. 

It is significant to find that the 
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Eveready flashlight series of ad- 
vertising illustrations proves be- 
yond any doubt the splendidly 
animating influence of light in a 
composition. Wise lighting effects 
mean an added attraction to any 
commercial picture. Light is the 
life of the drawing. Vision seeks 
light. Light is perhaps the most 
potent of all directing and guiding 
visual influences. It can signpost 
anything. It compels attention. 
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SOHMER & OO, {<j 31 WEST 574 STREET. NEW YORK 


ray of radiance. It makes a pro- 
nounced circle of white on the 
coverlets, the limp arm, the legs 
at the very edge of the cot. The 
interest-zone has been made the 
most important part of the illus- 
tration and one is a little startled 
to find with what unerring sure- 
ness the eye leaps first to that 
portion of the picture. 

Unquestionably, the camera’s 
ever-increasing success in the field 
of commercial illus- 
trations, may be at- 
tributed to the new 
schemes of lighting 
which have been origi- 
nated and which have 
given photography an 
endless regime of 
novelty technique. It 
was the previous 
absence of anything 
distinctive in lighting 
which held the old- 
style camera study 
back for so many 
years. 

A characteristically 
fine study in lighting 
is to be found in a 
Remy wash drawing, 
which shows a young 
couple in an upper tier 
theatre box, during a 
piano concert. Below 
on the stage, a pianist 
is observed, in a soft 
circle of radiating 
light. The theatre it- 
self is in semi-dark- 
ness, but reflected 


THIS LIGHTING EFFECT REALLY CONSTITUTES A light, shunting upward 


NEW TECHNIQUE 


In one of the Eveready adver- 
tisements, a beautiful composition 
shows a young mother bending 
over her child, in a nursery. The 
room is bathed in shadows and by 
combining the keyplate blue and 
red, this effect of mystic, hushed 
quiet is further heightened. Things 
are covered by a purplish haze. 

Something has intuitively told 
mother that she should invade 
Slumberland. She finds that the 
coverlets have fallen aside and the 
little child is exposed to the chill 
air. From the flashlight in the 
mother’s hand, there darts a vivid 


from the stage, strikes 

the faces and figures 
of the interested and absorbed pair 
in a most fascinating manner. 

It is an indispensable part of 
the sentiment of the picture-story 
and it fits into that mood admir- 
ably. Here, light becomes a 
thing of dreams and music and 
longing. It registers a_ living 
mood. It is vastly more than 
merely light. 

commercial photographer 
recently stumbled upon a new idea 
in lighting and in camera art. 
Influenced by certain black sil- 
houettes he had seen in a very old 
book on the subject, he posed 
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Distribution doesn’t 
always mean sales 


ERE distribution doesn’t butter the 
morning toast. And national adver- 
tising unaided will not complete the sale 
for the dealer. It only makes it easier for 
him to sell, when he gets the opportunity. 
Consumer sales opportunities can be 
created. Forward-looking merchandisers— 
the fellows who are the last to feel a “slump” 
and the first to recover from it—no longer 
expect their national advertising to carry 
the whole load, nor dealers to assume the 
entire burden of translating distribution 
into sales. 

Theorize as you like, the dealer is seldom 
a competent salesman. It’s dangerously 
easy to damn him. But it’s so much more 
profitable to help him. 

It’s our business to bring consumer and 
dealer together, to complete the merchan- 
dising cycle which distribution and national 
advertising begin. By means of proven 
direct advertising methods, we develop 
consumer acceptance into consumer sales. 


These methods can be applied to your own 
business. To ask us how involves no obligation. 


CHARLES FRANCIS PRESS 


Planned Direct Advertising 
to Dealer and Consumer 


461 EIGHTH AVENUE 
NEW YORK 
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costumed models against a glare 
of incandescents. These batteries 
of lights were on the far side of 
the models and no light whatso- 
ever was permitted to creep into 
the foreground. By arranging 
screen and shields, light was con- 
centrated in one fiery blaze, to the 
rear of the composition. 

The effect was to produce: black 
silhouetted figures which were 
pin-pointed here and there, by 
vaguest touches of artistic detail. 

A Wellsworth illustration, pho- 
tograpked from carefully selected 
modeis, received much of its tug 
at human sympathy because of the 
manner of its lighting. A blind 
beggar, cup in hand, stands at a 
street corner, while his small 
daughter clings to him, as dark- 
ness comes on over the city. 
From the street lamp above, soft 
light, as of a benediction, rains 
down on the two drab and dis- 
consolated figures. It seems to 
sympathize with them, to be a 
part of them and to heighten their 
abject loneliness and grief. The 
composition would have been far 
less effective minus this deft touch 
of light. 

A series, remarkable in every 
way, for Simonis billiard cloth, 
may give full credit to light for 
its deftness, its color contrasts and 
its unique depth of shadow. 
Camera studies were made of 
men playing billards, under exact 
night conditions, with low-hung 
electric lights flooding concentra- 
ted rays down upon the face of 
the table and then glinting up- 
ward again, to touch the figures, 
here and there, in an attractive 
manner. 

A Packard piece of copy which 
refuses to pass from memory, was 
a study in the power of light to 
stir imagination. The artist se- 
lected as his theme, a stormy 


night. -Wind whipped at slender 


roadside trees. Far in the distance, 
a faint glow glinted against the 
sky. A Packard car was hurrying 
homeward over a lonely road, its 
headlights facing the reader. The 
road ahead caught their reflection, 
but the car itself held little or 
no detail. It was all in mystic 
shadow. The friendly eyes of the 
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headlights fascinated you, held 
your gaze, in a sense hypnotized 
you. 

The majority of the memorable 
Steinway illustrations have been 
masterful examples of shrewd 
lighting. The artist, in painting 
these allegorical canvases sensed 
that in light there is imaginative 
romance. Strange figures and 
scenes have been woven into the 
background depths. Light comes 
to life. 

There could be no more drama- 
tic and inspiring example of what 
light can accomplish in an advei- 
tising illustration, than the illus- 
tration for a California campaign, 
which featured a man, a tired, 
work-weary traveler, just arrived 
from the East, on a quest for a 
new homeland. There he stood, 
on a high hill, overlooking calm 
orchards and groves. A ray of 
sunshine came through the leaves 
of a fine old tree and showered 
over him, fell tumultuously over 
his head and shoulders, as his 
face was upturned thankfully to it. 

You knew his thoughts, his feel- 
ings, as he stood there. The light 
was a newfound comforter, a 
friend. It was an earthly bless- 
ing. It gave spiritual grace to the 
illustration. 

Light and lighting effects, repre- 
sent the true animating force of 
portraiture. They supply the 
missing spark to faces and to 
poses. Give them a chance to do 
their bit. 


Binocular Account for 
Turner-Wagener 


The Watry & Heidkamp Company, 
Chicago, binoculars, has placed its ad- 
vertising account with the Turner- 
Wagener Company, advertising agency 
of that city. 


Weaver Piano Account for 
Foley Agency 
The Weaver Piano Company, York, 
Pa., has placed its advertising account 
with the Richard A. Foley Advertising 
Agency, Inc., Philadelphia. 


Advertising Agency, San 
has changed its name to 
Young’s List and Letter Company. 
Harold Hansen, production man- 
ager. has been made general manager. 
Robert B. Young continues as president. 


Young’s 
Francisco, 
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Circulation —Plus—Reader-confidence 
Equals Star Advertising Prestige 


The Washington Star’s Circulation—materially 
greatest though it is—both Evening and Sunday— 
has more than volume value to the advertiser. 

There is that highly important element of reader- 
confidence in the paper which is carried into the 
home—a distinction The Star enjoys to the utmost 
degree. 

It is the recognition of this confidence that 
prompts local advertisers to use The Star to a 
greater extent than all the other papers here com- 
bined year after year. 

It is the recognition of this confidence that 
brought to The Star last year nearly a million lines 
MORE foreign advertising than was printed by 
any other Washington newspaper. 


Only one paper is needed in Wash- 
ington. The Star is all sufficient. 


Che Evening Sfar. 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NEW YORK OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE 


Dan A. Carroll J. E. Latz 
110 E. 42nd Street Tower Building 
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Storekeepers 


in 780 cities of 

5000 to 25,000 

draw trade 

from 2,039,861 farms 
in 691 counties 
indicated on this map. 


37 per cent of 
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more than 800,000 
readers of 


The COUNTRY 
GENTLEMAN 


live in these 
same counties, 
within easy reach 
of trading centers 


—and 
advertised goods. 


This is another third of Country Gentleman circu- 
lation “The Farmer, His Fellow Farmers 
and Other Folks” is the title of an article by Sec- | 
retary of Agriculture W. M. Jardine, that should 
be read by every advertising and sales manager 
who is interested in reaching more than 800,000 
Curtis-picked circulation. It is in the April 18th 
issue of The Country Gentleman. 


THE CURTIS PUBLISHING COMPANY 
INDEPENDENCE SQUARE, PHILADELPHIA, PENNA. 
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102,342 


was the average net paid 
circulation of The Provi- 
dence Journal and The 
Evening Bulletin for the 
six months ending March 
31, 1925. This is a 

net gain of 4,733 per 
day over the correspond- 
ing period a year ago. 





They have built their cir- 
culations on their merits 
as newspapers. No pre- 
miums — no contests — 
no insurance policies. 


Providence Journal Company 
Providence, R. I. 


Representatives 
Chas. H. Eddy Company R. J. Bidwell Company 
Boston New York Chicago San Francisco Los Angeles 

















“Home, Sweet Home’ as Architects 


Should Sing It 


They Can Strike Many Responsive Chords in the Hearts of the 
American Public by Studying the Variations of John Howard Payne’s 
Classic 


By Amos Stote 


‘’T'HERE’S' no. place like 

home.” Next to our Na- 
tional Anthem we have no song 
which comes forth so lustily, with 
such heaving of chests, beating of 
hearts and moistening of eyes, as 
“Home, Sweet Home.” It can by 
no means be called great music. 
Yet, it continues to live in the 
thought and emotional stream of 
a people a century after its com- 
posing, and continues to hold 
sway in spite of the fact that men 
have experienced such _ vast 
changes in all those physical con- 
tacts which now go to make up 
home life. A song such as ‘this, 
which might almost be called 


deathless, must have a deep hold 


on the very roots of human desire 
and impulse. 

And this is but one of hundreds 
of songs relating to the home. 
Poets, story writers, painters, 
musicians—they have all taken 
this appealing subject as a means 
to express their art. 

So, also, have the architects. 

The visitor to any modern 
American city will have the 
“cathedrals of commerce” point- 
ed out to him with no mean dis- 
play of pride on the part of the 
pointer. That pride is quite justi- 
fied, if we accept the verdicts of 
those who are accredited with 
knowing, and who tell us we are 
the masters of the earth in the de- 
sign of commercial structures. 

But it is in the finer residental 
sections, the choice suburbs, that 
the visitor comes close to the real 
charm and beauty of our com- 
munities. If our architects have 
right to the claim of masters of 
commercial architecture, one feels 
the need of a new and greater 
title to bestow upon them in 
tribute to their ability to blend all 
that is practical with all that is 
gtacious and delightful in the de- 


signing of homes for Americans. 

We may tour the ancient world 
to see its historic monuments, its 
masterpieces in architecture, but 
we come home to find the most 
perfected of modern compositions. 

All of which brings us to the 
two primary considerations in- 
volved in the marketing of any 
commodity. Are the goods right? 
Is there a demand, potential or 
actual, for the goods? 

Beyond all question the “goods” 
which our real architects are pro- 
ducing today are right and repre- 
sent an exceedingly high standard 
of utility and beauty. 

As to the demand for the wares 
of the architects, even during 
those periods of depression when 
building is slow the demand lives 
and longs for expression. Means 
for satisfying the demand may 
not -be available, or may not be 
considered available. But this 
situation will be greatly relieved, 
to the benefit of all concerned, 
when architects undertake a pro- 
gressive educational - advertising 
program of national scope. 


AN OPPORTUNITY FOR SERVICE 


There is in this country an or- 
ganization of great power, great 
worth and with great capacity 
for service—service of such great- 
ness as to make it capable of writ- 
ing a dramatic chapter into the 
life-history of this nation. The 
name of this organization is prob- 
ably not known to one in 100 of 
our people. Its functions are 
probably not known to one in 
1,000. 

This organization is the Ameri- 
can Institute of Architects. 

The American Institute of 
Architects has chapters in many 
cities. Its membership rolls carry 
the names of the great men in this 
profession. Within its member- 
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ship, it has been a mighty force 
for good. Without doubt, these 
benefits have been handed on to 
thousands of home builders. 

But who knows this except the 
architects? The ultimate bene- 
ficiaries, the home makers, are 
seldom consciously aware of it. 

Why should we be kept in ig- 
norance of conditions which are 
capable of making our lives hap- 
pier, healthier, more useful? Is 
there not indication that the body 
of architects has neglected its duty 
toward the people who give it the 
means to ply the profession of 
architecture ? 

Yet duty is a poor servant to 
enthusiasm. Also, I have no 
doubt the American Institute of 
Architects could formulate very 
impressive rebuttals with academic 
and professional citations capable 
of submerging all the duty argu- 
ments in favor of educating the 
laymen which said laymen might 
raise up. 

There remains, then, the oppor- 
tunity to promote self-interest. 
Let the architects experience that 
not unethical thrill derived from 
showing themselves to be the in- 
struments capable of carving out 
enduring benefits for the people, 
as individuals, and for the nation, 
as a going concern. 

It requires no keen perception 
to appreciate that the architects 
have appeals which are attempted 
by many commodity producers, 
but which belong, by right of 
heritage, to builders and designers 
of homes. What association, in- 
dustry or product of industry can 
run the whole gamut of emotional 
and intellectual harmonies awak- 
ened by any mention of home? 

The planning of educational- 
advertising programs for some 
groups compels recognition of the 
fact that while progress will be 
sure it must appear to be slow, at 
least until a certain amount of the 
momentum of recognition is se- 
cured. Not so with the architects 
while “home” strikes a responsive 
chord in every breast. 

With anything like proper 
presentation and distribution, the 
American Institute of Architects 
would feel a response from the 
first educational-advertising effort 
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it made. And I am firmly cop. 
vinced that the increasing ratio of 
returns would be on the basis of 
rapidly compounded interest. 

Even if the American Institute 
of Architects began with explana- 
tions of its own functions and 
what it has done toward the ad- 
vancement of architectural ethics, 
raising the standards of design, 
simplifying the relations between 
the various building groups and 
the consumer, it would secure 
popular response. So long as it 
told of its service to the home 
buyer, results would appear. 

When the educational program 
advanced to the more personal af- 
fairs of the reader and entered 
into the glories of home owning 
the returns might well be such as 
would initiate a new epoch in this 
country —or advertising would 
disprove all that has been credited 
to it. 

The human appeals before the 
Institute range themselves over so 
broad a surface that it is possible 
to press any emotional key and he 
certain of securing wide contact. 
For the maintenance of the dig- 
nity of the academic mind that 
has been responsible for the heri- 
tage that is architecture’s it would, 
perhaps, be well to bring the an- 
cestral idea and its attendant 
values early into the program. 


DRAMAS READY FOR UNFOLDING 


Here the dramas of family his- 
tory are ready for unfolding. 
From the family mansion of the 
great to “the little grey home in 
the West” of the humble. The 
shrines of nations are frequently 
the birthplaces of its leaders. 
And when a birthplace or a death- 
place is not available for conse- 
crating, then there is chosen some 
house in which the chieftain lived 
during a critical period of his 
service. : 

A program giving the stress o! 
its appeal to encouraging the rich 
to build mansions could develop a 
wonderful pride interest by fea- 
turing what Mount Vernon, the 
Penn Cottage, Lincoln’s log cabin 
and such sacred structures mean 
to this country. By interspersing 
these pages with pictures and 
texts of some of the palaces of 
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OW is the time to go after 
big-volume boating busi- 

‘ower boat owners every- 
where are fitting out their craft. 
POWER BOATING readers are 
eager buyers of quality products. 
For nearly four out of five are 
boat owners. That’s why 
POWER BOATING offers a 
tremendously receptive market 
for every product and service 
used in repairing, building, and 
operating power boats. at’s 
why we believe it represents the 
biggest advertising value in the 
Goll wales, and why its selection 
as the first-choice boating paper 
is easily justified. 
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the rich but less _ historically 
prominent, there could be pro- 
moted an extremely effective as- 
sault upon the vanity, pride and 
sincere desires of men and women 
of means. 

Add to this the force which goes 
with presenting the dignity of a 
patriarchal residence—a_ family 
headquarters if it pleases you. 
Here is a monument which will go 
down through the generations, the 
particular generations of the indi- 
vidual family, the handing down 
of something more permanent, 
more precious, more saturated 
with associations, more indicative 
of individual characteristics, the 
most perfect means for leaving 
evidence of a strong personality. 
Here, the home, the expression of 
the powerful man, is made to rep- 
resent personality more enduring- 
ly than can all the family jewels, 
plate and portraits possible of col- 
lection. 

The appeals to the multitude of 
the upper middle class may gener- 
ate action from a hundred emo- 
tional approaches. Who would 


not get a thrill from watching the 
house of his desire take shape and 


form and grow in beauty? And 
before that time there were those 
important occasions when one has 
to have consultations with one’s 
architect. Those fascinating ex- 
periences when blue prints and 
drawings are spread out and dis- 
cussed. 


ROMANCE AND FIREPLACES 


There is the fireplace with all its 
romance for winter evenings. The 
sunny windows looking out on the 
growing spring garden and bath- 
ing you with clean air while the 
electric percolator bubbles on the 
breakfast table. The perfectly ap- 
pointed bathroom that starts the 
day right. The basement where 
_ that long desired workbench will 
find ample room. The compact 
sewing room. That dreamed of, 
to be dreamed in bedroom, where 
daylight and electric light are lo- 
cated just where you want them. 

A symphony of emotional ap- 
peal could be written about that 
spotless kitchen which at last ful- 
fills your heart’s desire. A grand 
chorus sung of the wonders of 
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that handy closet under the stairs, 
A eulogy spoken on the joys of 
the quaint back porch A 
panegyric declaimed on _ the 
charms of the attic. While the 
nursery is a lullaby come to life. 

From coal hole to chimney pot, 
the building of a home fairly oozes 
romance. And if you don’t be- 
lieve this can be composed to give 
great service to the architects in 
their efforts to educate the people 
in home building then you have 
not followed the advertising of 
the concerns making devices for 
home equipment and furnishing. 

From the strainer that prevents 
the kitchen sink from becoming 
clogged to the grand piano of the 
masters, from the steam radiator 
to period furniture, from linoleum 
to literature, they all extract the 
emotion of their appeals from the 
institution on which is founded 
the State, the Church and _ the 
popular reasons for man’s exis- 
tence—the home. 

Yet the architects have let the 
much talked of hardships and dis- 
appointments of home _ building 
deter many people from coming to 
them—in the face of the perfect 
arguments at their command. 

That which architects design is 
the centre and source of our civi- 
lization. If they do not feel im- 
pressed with the duty to educate 
the people to the end that greater 
stability be given society and 
greater progress made by men 
through the refining influences and 
the sense of responsibility which 
only home ownership seems cap- 
able of engendering in many 
minds, they still have their own 
self-interest to serve. ; 

The bogey of loss of dignity 
which some architects are apt to 
raise when it is suggested that 
they enter the lists of. advertised 
services can be easily dispelled by 
maintaining dignity in both ap- 
pearance and text. As no true 
service is undignified, so no true 
presentation of that service need 
be undignified. And in this in- 
stance, engaging in educational- 
advertising is a service in itself, 
both to the nation, as a nation, 
and to the individuals, as citizens 
of that nation. ‘ 
The flux of foreign blood into 
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Bundscho unique service 
for out-of-town agencies is 
constantly being used by 
some fifteen agencies. In 
addition to solving their 
typographical problems it 
makes available that rich 
source of mechanical sup- 
ply found in the Chicago 


market. 


J. M. BUNDSCHO, Inc. 
Advertising Typographers 


58 E. WASHINGTON .: 10 E. PEARSON 
CHICAGO 


HERE TYPE CAN SERVE YOU 
































You listen when an 





O THE SOUTHERNER, 

his newspaper is no 

mere collection of head- 
lines to be scanned hurriedly 
and discarded. It’s an old 
friend, a daily visitor to be 
welcomed. The reading of the 
paper is a daily rite. He is 
busy these days— extremely 
busy with a multitude of new 


You Can’t Reach the South Through 


Magazines Alone 


The reason for the pre-eminence 
ef the newspaper here is simple. 
Magazine circulations are compara- 
tively small. The ten great states 
listed below have a population of 
more than seventeen and one-half 
millions. Even the greatest maga- 
zines have a circulation of only 


The South Is Rich and Ready to Buy 


The South is surging forward on 
the crest of a great wave of pros- 
perity. Enormously rich in raw 
materials, fertile, blessed with 
sunshine, it is a vast storehouse 
that is only just beginning its task 
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and growing interests. But 
no day is so full that he 
doesn’t take the time to read 
his paper critically, intelli. 
gently, thoroughly. Its col. 
umns are a part of his daily 
life. This is one reason why 
newspaper advertising in the 
South is so fruitful of results. 


1 per cent. of this figure. Add 
magazines, and you largely du 
plicate your circulation. YOU 
CAN'T REACH THE SOUTH 
THROUGH MAGAZINES 
ALONE. You CAN reach the 
South through NEWSPAPERS. 


of pouring out riches to the world. 
Population is increasing, wealth is 
increasing. There is the will and 
the power to buy. Here is a mar 


ket ready-made. 
Southern Newspapers offer every 
seller of goods an_ economical 
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old friend tells it 


channel for reaching this market 
thoroughly. 


tion. Write to the Southern News- 
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paper Publishers’ 
Get further informa- Chattanooga, Tennessee, or to any 


Association at 


of the papers listed here. 


Your advertisements have a Stronger 
Appeal to buyers in these Papers. 








ALABAMA GEORGIA 
Star, Anniston Times-Enterprise, 
News, Birmingham Thomasville 
Age-Herald, Bir- Ledger, Columbus 
ng Herald, Augusta 
, Huntsville Journal, Atlanta 
Constitution, Atlanta 
Register, Mobile Journal-Herald, Way- 
Advertiser, Montgomery cross 
Journal, Montgomery News, Savannah 
News, Opelika Observer, Moultrie 
Herald, Albany 
FLORIDA KENTUCKY 
— Fort Sun, Paducah 
— } . LOUISIANA 
erald, Sanfor 
Star-Telegram, Lake- So Lake 
- a Advertiser, LaFayette 
Independent, St. Peters- Item, New Orleans 
Petersburg ay my 
Augustine Daily States, 
New Orleans 
News-Star, Monroe 
gg etme bee Engg 
Sentinel, Orlando State-Times; Baton 
Severter- ar, Orlando Rouge 
erald, Mia 
Times-Union, J ckson- MISSISSIPPI 
ville Herald, Gulfport 
Journal, Jacksonville Commonwealth, 
Post, West Palm Beach Greenwood 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Tribune, Concord 
Observer, Charlotte 
Advance, Elizabeth 


City 
News, Charlotte 
Post, Salisbury 
Free-Press, Kinston 
Henderson 
Hickory 
Observer, Fayetteville 
Citizen, Asheville 
Times, Asheville 
Gazette, Gastonia 
News, Greensboro 
Sentinel, Winston- 


Salem 

Times, Raleigh 

Telegram, Rocky 
Mount 

News & Observer, 
Raleigh 


SOUTH CAROLINA 

Record, Columbia 

Herald, Rock Hill 

Sun-Citizen, Spartan- 
urg 

State, Columbia 

News & Courier, 
Charleston 

Item, Sumter 


TENNESSEE 
News, Chattanooga 





Sentinel, Knoxville 
Journal, Knoxville 
Banner, Nashville 
Democrat-Sun, 
Greenville 
Press, Memphis 
Commercial-Appeal 
Memphis 
Leaf-Chronicle, 
Clarksville 
Herald, Columbia 


VIRGINIA 

Leader, Staunton 

News-Leader, Staunton 

News, Lynchburg 

Advance, Lynchburg 

Review, Clifton Forge 

News- Leader, Richmond 

Star, Winchester 

Daily Star, Fred- 
ericksburg 

News, Danville 

Bee, Danville 

Times, Roanoke 

World-News, Roanoke 


VIRGINIA- 
TENNESSEE 


Herald-Courier, 


ris’ 
News, Bristol 
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our domestic and industrial chan- 
nels makes this suggested pro- 
gram of the architects a matter of 
real national concern. There 
would be little revolutionary un- 
rest if our foreign element were 
educated to the advantages of 
home building. 

While the American Institute of 
Architects might reasonably argue 
that this class would be of small 
actual value to its membership, 
the fact remains that many of 
these foreigners soon grow into 
people of financial importance. 
And, in any event, the advertising 
texts which would influence this 
class would be primarily designed 
to focus the thought of the whole 
country on the expression of na- 
tional patriotism through the 
building of homes. 

The variety of appeals available 
to. the architects are probably 
more numerous than those within 
the reach of any other profession, 
service or commodity being ad- 
vertised. Even the church, which 
has become a successful user of 
this force, can hardly prove its 
emotional and practical relation- 
ship to men from as many points 
of contact as can the architectural 
group. 

The importance of the church 
goer in his community is uwun- 
doubtedly greater than is that of 
the non-church goer, all else being 
equal. But the importance of the 
home-owner, the man of property, 
is one which is made evident all 
the way from securing local credit 
to the patronage of the politicians 
and respectful consideration when 
any movement is afoot. 

We all love to feel our imnor- 
tance, and to have it expressed by 
others. This tendency has formed 
an avenue of approach for all 
manner of commodities, but it re- 
mains for the architect to make 
the most perfect use of it. The 
man who has shown his faith in 
and love of his community, State 
and country to the extent of in- 
vesting his savings in the improve- 
ment of its land is a man who 
may be very pleasingly glorified— 
and whom others may be made 
anxious to emulate—with the help 
of an architect. 

The architects have a marvelous 
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advertising opportunity in de. 
veloping the practical advantages 
of having a house built to meet 
each family’s individual needs, de- 
sires and tastes. Many people now 
buy houses which no more than 
approximate their own ideas of 
what they want. They hand over 
the savings of years and resign 
themselves to spending the rest of 
their lives in houses which will 
never give them that increasing 
pleasure which they had hoped to 
find during the long period in 
which they had planned and 
worked for this great experience 
They buy a house when they had 
yearned for a home. 

And yet these same people will 
demand the exact thing they desire 
when buying scores of minor 
commodities—because advertising 
has educated them to realize that 
they may have what they want. 

There are few, if any, other 
affiliations of men which have the 
right or reason to expect general 
support of their advertising as 
have the architects. Such an 
undertaking might very fittingly 
be commended by the Federal 
Government and by State and 
municipal authorities. It might 
very appropriately be given favor- 
able recognition by educational 
boards and institutions, _ by 
churches, civic leagues, welfare 
bodies and all those interests de- 
voted to the uphuilding of the 
spiritual understanding of the 
people. 


BEAUTY AS THE KEYNOTE 


Perhaps the course this edu- 
cational advertising could take 
which would be most pleasing to 
the architect would be that in 
which the element of beauty was 
treated. Here the mind revels in 
a veritable kaleidoscope of oppor- 
tunity. 

There is the beauty that is ex- 
pressed in the design of the house. 
The beauty of balance, proportion, 
material and color. The beauty to 
be emphasized by relating the 
house to the surrounding land- 
scape and by taking advantage of 
the peculiarities of the plot upon 
which it is built. ‘ 

Then there is the beauty of m- 
ternal design and arrangement to 
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is usually just the small 
expression of the “Big I’’. 
Too much of the aesthetic 
acts as an anaesthetic. It 
. puts folks to sleep. The 
highest art is seeming art- 

lessness. Here, art works as 

the servitor. It is not wor- 


froth, fustian, folderols or 


dera shipped as the master. No MI 
night 

i filigrees. No period stuff or 

by effeminate fluff. Just bal- 

~ anced, beautiful set-ups 


the that perform their matter- 
| of-fact task of arresting the 
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eye and enforcing predispo- 
sition to buy, wrought into 
hy artistic forms that capture 
t in the taste and imagination 

of the reader irresistibly. 


FREDERIC NELSON PHILLIPS, INC. 
tion, Typographers Who Prove It With Proofs 

314 East TWENTY-THIRD STREET 

New YorK CITy J 
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EMBERSHIP in the Agricultural 

Publishers Association means that 

the member farm paper endorses the con 
structive principles of the Association. 


The A.P.A. farm paper publisher belongs 


to the A. B. C.and gives you audited prov 
able circulation statements. 


He maintains card rates and gives no spe 
cial concession to any advertiser or agency. 


He stands for truth in advertising and pro 
tects legitimate advertisers by maintaining 
the reader’s confidence. 
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He supports the Fair Play Policy that gives 
a square deal for every honest system of 
selling advertised merchandise. 


td 
\ He co-operates with the Association in 
making it possible for that organization to 
furnish to advertisers and agencies farm 
market data impartially summarized from 
the combined survey departments of our 
entire membership. 


He believes and practices the farm paper 
Code of Ethics as enunciated by this As- 
sociation, October 15, 1924. 


A. P. A. membership on a farm paper’s pub- 
lication or letterhead isa mark of distinction. 
gs It indicates the publisher’s acceptance of the 
y { ‘esponsibilities that go with the honor. 


y. . e* o . 
Agricultural Publishers Association 
Victor F. Hayden, Executive Secretary 
76 West Monroe Street, Chicago 


Complete coverage of the farm field and dominance of 
the seventy million population in the rural market 
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be brought out. The first essen- 
tial of a true home must be the 
reward it offers to peace of mind, 
to peace of body, to the rest and 
refreshment of the eye. Only in 
such surroundings may the mind 
find that relaxation which makes 
for intellectual growth, that deep 
growth that is not forced by the 
urgencies of necessity but which 
matures through allowing the 
senses and perceptions to receive 
the flow of inspiration which sur- 
rounds them as surely as sound 
waves surround the radio set. 

Few people appreciate the full 
meaning of the word “home.” 
Few are able to recognize its finest 
interpretation. This is because 
the men who are masters in giv- 
ing the layman this interpretation 
have withheld it. 


TIME IS RIPE FOR CAMPAIGN 


The time may never come when 
it will be expedient or proper for 
individual architects to attempt 
any extended program of educa- 
tional-advertising. But the time 
is here when the American Insti- 
tute of Architects could well give 
the public most valuable and re- 
sultful service in this direction. 

And what wonders can be per- 
formed in making the advertise- 
ments as beautiful in appearance 
as the text is constructive in 
thought and emotional value! 
What illustrative and decorative 
opportunities belong to them by 
right of their professional labors! 
Here would be no straining to 
make an appearance, no dragging 
in of backgrounds and extraneous 
properties. All the world may 
love a lover at certain times and 
under certain conditions, but all 
the world loves a beautiful home 
all the time. 

Artist and copy writer will find 
the preparation of educational 
advertisements on architecture a 
golden age for them. Palace and 
cottage, interior and exterior, the 
whole scope of the emotions, the 
whole scope of pictorial treatment 
—all are available to those who 
would create the appeals. 

So evident is the service which 
architects may render both the 
public and themselves through 
making educational advertising 
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standard practice for their na- 
tional organization that I risk the 
accusation of being called pre- 
sumptuous by recommending it 
for solemn consideration at the 
next meeting of the American In- 
stitute of Architects. 

The ultimate of results which 
would accrue from such a pro- 
gram may not be set down. They 
are beyond computation. That 2 
new and great era in home build- 
ing would follow is certain. That 
architects would be invited to give 
expression to the full sway of 
their genius is likewise certain. 

People want good architecture. 
The instinct for beauty may be 
crude, but the cultivation of an 
appreciation of finer things, when 
the proof may be offered in pic- 
torial form, is not a slow process. 

When architects inaugurate a 
national program of educational 
advertising they will be starting a 
national movement in which the 
building trade and real estate in- 
terests will give them noble sup- 
port. They will be encouraging a 
solid prosperity based on an in- 
crease in national happiness. And, 
bluntly, the direct and growing 
results to the architects will be— 
“more and better business.” 


Becomes Advertising Manager 
of Hewitt Tires 


E. J. Claire, formerly advertising 
manager of the Wire Wheel Corpora 
tion of America, Buffalo, has become 
advertising manager of the Hewitt 
Rubber Corporation, of that city, manu 
facturer of Hewitt tires. Advertising 
of this company, which has _ heretofore 
been supervised by the sales depart- 
ment, will now be operated as a sepa 
rate department. 


New Accounts for 
Bruce Morgan 


The Educational Device Company, 
correspondence school, and the Rich 
Tool Company, manufacturer of Rich 
Red Head rivet sets, both of Chicago. 
have placed their advertising accounts 
with the Bruce Morgan Company, ad 
vertising agency, also of that city. 


Will Represent “Outing” 
in East 


Outing, Columbus, Ohio, has 4p. 
pointed Pragoff & Parent, publishers 
representative, Boston, as its Eastern 
representative. 
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For Those Bred 
to the 
Best in Life 


Admittedly one of the outstanding newspapers in 
America, the Boston Evening Transcript frankly 
appeals to those of superior mental attainments; 
to those of more intense financial and business 
interests and superior artistic refinement; to those 
with highly developed wants and the means to 
satisfy them. 


For proof, pick up a Transcript. Note the space 
and intelligence devoted to wool, cotton, steel; 
to music, drama, literature; to the financial mar- 
kets; to world polo and world politics; to women’s 
clubs and social affairs . . . ‘then you will know 
why Boston’s best buyers regard the Boston 
Evening Transcript as THEIR paper. 


And the significant fact for advertisers is that the 


ONLY way to reach these buyers is through 
THEIR paper. 


Boston Evening Cranscript 


Highest ratio of BUYERS to readers 


National Advertising Representatives 


CHARLES H. EDDY CO. ; R. J. BIDWELL CO. 
Boston New York Chicago San Fr i Los A 1 
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r VE GOTANDY! 


We got 


We got 


We got 


We got 


92% of all the State’s population 
concentrated in six trading territo- 
ries: Hartford, New Haven, Bridge- 
port, Waterbury, New London and 
Meriden. 


lots of money—a greater percent- 
age of income tax payers than any 
other state. 


in these six cities a combination of 
six Class A newspapers of high 
editorial integrity and journalistic 
ideals that cover the territory like 
a blanket without duplication or 
waste circulation. 


a systematic plan of cooperation 
which through these newspapers 
will help you secure distribution 
in the shortest time and at the 
least expense. 


a prosperous territory. If you got 
meritorious merchandise, we can 
sell it for you! 


ONNECTICUT 


SIX~ STAR 


OMBINATION 


BLANKETS THE STATE 


HARTFORD COURANT 
BRIDGEPORT POST & TELEGRAM 
NEW HAVEN JOURNAL-COURIER 


WATERBURY REPUBLICAN AND AMERICAN 
MERIDEN RECORD NEW LONDON DAY 


GILMAN, NICOLL & RUTHMAN, Representatives 


19 West 44th St. 
New York 


73 Tremont St. 410 No. Michigan Ave. 507 Montgomery St. 
Boston © Chicago San Francisco 





Ford Tackles the Second-Hand 


Problem 


Reconditioned Used Cars Are Given a Standard Value 


ff second-hand product prob- 
lem is a hard one. Many in- 
dustries have to meet it. Perhaps 
in no other industry is the prob- 
lem so difficult and acute as it is 
in the automobile industry. For 
many years, the used-car problem 
has engaged the earnest thought 
of the best brains in this industry. 

Workable plans have been put 
into operation by some of the 
companies—Marmon and Jordan, 
for instance. The Marmon plan, 
as reported in Prrnters’ INK of 
August 12, 1920, was one that 
called for the use of national ad- 
vertising to create a market for 
rebuilt cars that carried a factory 
guarantee. The Jordan plan, re- 
ported in Printers’ INK of June 
7, 1923, called for the use of an 
identification plate or mark on 
each used Jordan car that had 
been rebuilt in accordance with 
set. standards. 

Now, the largest single manu- 
facturer in the industry, the Ford 
Motor Company, has taken hold 
of the problem by adopting a 
sweeping policy of guaranteeing 
all used cars of its own make that 
are sold by its own dealers. 

Under the Ford plan all resale 
values are fixed strictly according 
to the amount of unused trans- 
portation that is still available in a 
second-hand car. 

Every dealer will be assisted in 
making this valuation by a stand- 
ard guide which will show how 
car values are affected by the con- 
dition of the parts of a car. This 
guide will in reality be an ap- 
praisal sheet. If every item on 
that sheet is filled out the dealer 
will be in a position to make a 
correct report of the condition cf 
any car that is being traded in. 

The next step in the plan calls 
for the reconditioning of the car 
to the point where it will satisfac- 
torily yield the unused transpor- 
tation that it has not yet delivered. 
It is up to the dealer to determine 
how much transportation any car 
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in question should still 
tioned car is arrived at by adding 
to the price allowed the seller ot 
the used car the cost of recon- 
ditioning the car so that it will 
deliver that specified amount cf 
unused transportation plus a 2) 
per cent profit for the dealer, 

Cars that have only a very 
limited or uncertain amount of 
further value for transportatio. 
will not be reconditioned but will 
either be scrapped by the dealer 
or sold on the unused transporta- 
tion basis “as is” to customers 
whose eyes are open to that fact. 

The plan requires of the dealer 
that he inform any prospective 
buyer that any used car may be 
taken on trial for one week and 
returned if not satisfactory, with 
full allowance on any other uscd 
car or on a new car. It also re- 
quires of the dealer that he guar- 
antee every used car to be in good 
mechanical condition, and that he 
obligate himself to give free ser- 
vice on it for thirty days. This 
thirty-day guarantee does not 
hold, however, if during that time 
the purchaser has any repairs 
made on the car by anyone other 
than the dealer who sold it to 
him. 


SUMMARY OF PLAN 


the Ford 


The 


president of 
Motor Company has summarized 
the plan as follows: 

“Every used Ford car represents 
so much unused transportation 


he 


and is of value to someone. ! 
Ford dealer through his position 
and intimate knowledge of the car 
certainly is the best judge as to 
the value of this transportation 
and the best to determine a price 
on the mileage the car may yet be 
expected to deliver. With this 
advantage, the Ford dealer is pre- 
pared to give his used car cus 
tomers benefits not likely to % 
obtained elsewhere. 

“If reconditioning is necessary, 
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he has the work done by trained 
Ford mechanics, using improved 
equipment and genuine Ford parts, 
and with these economies and ad- 
vantages he is able to offer the 
used car to the purchaser at low 
cost and with a guarantee cover- 
ing its mechanical fitness.” 

It is reported that the Ford 
company is giving consideration 
to a widespread advertising cam- 
paign for this new used-car 
policy. 


How Shall 
the Appropriation Be 
Split? 


Newport Rotirnc Mitt Co. 
Newrort, Ky. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

A point of most vital interest to me, 
as it effects the advertising of our com- 
pany, is what percentage of the ap- 
propriation is permissible to use for 
advertising novelties such as lead pencils, 
telephone pads, memorandum books, etc. 

Anything that you have bearing on 
this subject will help us in determining 
our policy for next year. 

Newport Roititinc Mitt Co. 
E. L. Becker, 
In Charge 
Advertising and Sales Promotion. 


RINTERS’ INK has always 

taken the attitude that prob- 
lems of this kind cannot be 
reduced to a percentage basis. 
After all, an advertising cam- 
paign cannot be run on a form- 
ula) There are no_ specifics 
that will cure all selling ills. 
Every manufacturer’s problems 
are a case in themselves and 
should be dealt with individually. 

What percentage of their ap- 
Propriations other advertisers set 
aside for novelties would be of 
little help to our correspondent. 
Once it has been determined to 
use novelties, or for that matter 
any other medium in a campaign, 
the thing to do is to use that me- 
dium to an extent that will be 
sufficient to put over the job that 
is planned. An insufficient use of 
a medium often turns out to be 
awaste Scattering an advertising 
appropriation among a large num- 
ber of mediums and not using any 
of them on a large enough scale 
often does no more than’ to dis- 
sipate the appropriation. 
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For example, if our correspond- 
ent were told to take some arbi- 
trary percentage, such as 10 per 
cent, as the amount of the appro- 
priation that should be put into 
novelties, it might be found that 
the amount would be totally inad- 
equate. The thing for him to do 
is to figure how many pencils, 
telephone pads, memorandum 
pads, etc., he will need to make 
the distribution he has in mind 
and then to appropriate enough 
money for that purpose regardless 
of what percentage it may be of 
the whole appropriation.—[Ed. 
Printers’ INK. 


Will Represent Trade 
Periodical Company 


Alice Beeson Ecke has been appointed 
Eastern and New England representa- 
tive of the Trade Periodical Company, 
Chicago, publisher of The Furniture 
Journal, The Embalmers’ Monthly and 
the American Furniture Manufacturer 
and Jobber. Miss Ecke, who was for- 
merly a field editor with the company on 
the Pacific Coast, will make her head- 
quarters at New York. 


Radio Industries Corporation 
Reorganized 
The Radio Industries Corporation, New 


York, maker of Rico radio products, 
has been reorganized under the laws 
of the State of Delaware. The corpora- 
tion’s current advertising features the 
Rico-dyne, a recently developed receiv- 
ing set. 


G. S. Wilson Returns to 
St. Paul Bank 


G. S. Wilson, formerly advertisin 
manager of the First National Bank o 
St Paul, Minn., has returned to that 
position. For the last two years he has 
been with the advertising department of 
the Great Northern Railway Company. 


New Account for Goulston 
Agency 
The Russian Oil Company of Amer- 
ica, Boston, has appointed the Ernest 
J. Goulston Advertising Agency, Inc., 
Boston advertising agency, to direct its 
advertising. 


Joins Coolidge Advertising 
Company 
Don Malin, formerly with Wallaces’ 
Farmer, Des Moines, Ia., has joined 
the staff of the Coolidge Advertising 
Company, also of Des Moines, in 
charge of research and copy. 
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Reviving “Dead” Ad- 
vertising Helps 


This Company Developed an In- 
genious Idea for Saving Several 
Thousand Dollars’ Worth of 
Enameled Letters After It 
Seemed as Though They Would 
Have to Be Discarded. 


By Walter F. Wyman 


Sales and Export Manager, The: Carter’s 
Ink Company, Boston, U.S.A. 


WieEw ENGLAND is nearly as 
noted for its thrift as is 
Scotland. So much so that the 
usual run of Scotch stories make 
a born New Englander wince. 

So it was a real surprise to me 
when Printers’ INK asked me to 
put into type a simple example of 
New England thrift, which was 
told to me by my young nephew. 

Let us call his company—manu- 
facturer of barbers’ supplies— 
“The Porter Barber Accessories 
Company.” For years, under the 
real name, you have seen its name 
neatly but conspicuously in white 
enamel letters on plate-glass win- 
dow after plate-glass window. 
For “Porter’s Line” in these self- 
same white enamel letters has been 
facing the blizzards of the North 
and the dazzling suns of Florida 
for nearly a quarter-century. 

A year ago, my young friend 
proved himself a true New 
Englander. The company name 
was changed to what we shall call 
“The American Barber Supply 
Company,” and the slogan, “Por- 
ter’s Line,” abandoned. Among 
other advertising material ren- 
dered without value was several 
thousand dollars’ worth of these 
sets of enameled letters. At this 
ugly-looking loss the youngster 
rebelled. So, today, you will see 
those self-same letters, designed 
originally to form the words, 
“Porter’s Line,” used from Can- 
ada to the Gulf and from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific, forming 
the word “Stropine,” and thus 
advertising a new dressing for 
razor strops. 

Please remember that all names 
used in this incident are fictitious, 
although I can assure you from 
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personal knowledge that the inci. 
dent is thoroughly real. 

The. telling of this simple ex- 
ample of New England thrift. 
brings to mind another. A Boston 
manufacturer with world-wide 
distribution rightfully prides him. 
self upon the high standards he 
sets and maintains in his display 
material. In connection with his 
national advertising he brought 
out a window display which fea- 
tured a twenty-five-cent article, 
Let us be charitable and admit 
that there was a good reason why 
at the end of two years there were 
still 2,500 of these displays taking 
valuable storage space—and every 
domestic outlet well supplied. 

An assistant export manager 
came to the rescue, however, by 
the simple device of having litho- 
graphed strips run in with the 
next printing of window displays, 
which gave him a fine assortment 
of Spanish, Portuguese, French 
and Italian window displays, when 
these strips were pasted over the 
English text. 


High Record Year for Gimbel 


Brothers, Inc. 

Sales of Gimbel Brothers, Inc., for 
the twelve months ended January 31, 
1925, amounted to $102,110,801, and 
established a new high record in the 
history of the organization. e 
total compares with $101,544,467 in 
the previous year and represents af 
increase of $566,334. After allo 
for all charges, including Fed: 
taxes, a net profit of $5,482,363 is t 
ported, compared with $7,378,646 in 
1923. Good-will is carried on 
books at $1.00. j 

The year 1925 started off with a 
new high record of sales for the 
month of February, according t 
Isaac Gimbel, president of the com 
pany. The company has_ expended 
over $31,000,000 during the last fifteen 
years in newspaper advertising. 


Peters Ammunition Advertising 
Plans 


The Peters Cartridge Company, Cit 
cinnati, maker of metallic and shot gull 
ammunition, made several changes in i§ 
line early this year, W. H. Hinsch, a” 
vertising manager, informs Print 
Ink, and is using sporting publication® 
and farm papers to advertise the supe 
rior qualities of Peters ammunition 
The company recently made appli 
for re-registration of its trade name 
“Victor” which will be used on a ew” 
shot shell: which is advertised with the 
regular line. 
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One of our “26 Reasons,” a series of success-storics 
from agencies, Write for the full set in book form. 


“kell and Sell the Merchant and 
Fell Tell and Sell the Millions 


(HIS YEARLY SALES TOTAL TEN BILLION DOLLARS) 


The ECONOMIST GROUP 


239 West 30th Street, New York City 


45,000 subscribers in 35,000 foremost 
stores in more than 10,000 key centers, 
stores doing three-fourths of the total 
business done in dry goods'and depart- 


ment store lines. 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, PHILA., CHICAGO, CLEVELAND, 
ST. LOUIS, SAN FRANCISCO, LONDON, BRUSSELS, PARIS 








1 Point-of-Purchase—Each CATT ERION ADVERTISINO-Co 
panel is put either on or near 
retail stores where your product 
mem 


is sold—or should be sold. 


2 Eye Level—Size and position vn 
scientifically accurate for maxi- OS Oasties 


mum attention. 





3 Circulation—Placed where vis- 
ible to a large volume of pedestrian 
and vehicular traffic. 


Stay Crisp in Cream 


4 Individuality—Criterion posters 
are separate units—never erected 
in large groups. Minimum com- 
petition for attention. 


5 Striking Colors—No limit to 
strength or variety of design. 


6 Durable and beautiful— 
Heavy metal back with uniform 
4 inch frame, giving posters an 
artistic setting. Exclusive patents. 


7 Change of Copy—Novelty, 
freshness and timeliness of posters 
insured by regular monthly 
change. 


8 Dry Posting—Put on like wall 
paper. Pictures remain clean and 
clear—never smeared with paste. 


9 Flexibility— May be focussed 
not only on definite territories or 
towns, but even on neighborhoods 
and stores. 


10 Service—Complete service, 
from poster design to checking 
reports. Relief from all detail. 


11 Economy—Low cost in actual 
price; even lower cost in results, 
because of highly selected circu- 
lation —and no waste. 








Postum Cereal Company- 
one of 50 national advertisers using 
Criterion Service—the only exclu 
ively “ point-of- purchase” postin 
offering a complete service throvsh 

its own nation-wide orznization 











POSTERS 


that sell the Shopper! 


UPPOSE you put a thousand men in front of a 
thousand stores that sell your products. 

Suppose they spoke persuasively to every 
passerby—asking each housewife to put your wares 
on her shopping list. 

Suppose these men worked twelve hours a 
day; 365 days a year—for three-fourths of a cent 
per hour. 

That is what Criterion Posters do. At the 
“point of purchase” 


Company- More specific information will immediately 
dvertisers using result from a line to our New York office 
the only exclu —Fisk Bldg., 57th St. and Broadway. 
rchase” posting 


vale C RITE RI ON 
Advertising, Company 


NCORA 
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rea i cal. 
ver a MILLION 
FARM HOMES q 


Eagerly Await This 
Welcome Messengers 





COMFORT believes in the farm-family. It 
has had over one million circulation in back- 
country America for more than twenty-five 
years. 


70% of this circulation is in towns of less 
than 2,500 inhabitants. 


To towns under 1,000 540,000 | 
To towns from 1,000 to 2,500 175,353 | 


715,523 
To towns over 2,500 305,926 | 


1,021,449 | 


Comrort is a member of the Audit Bureau of } 
Circulations. 


(MFcRT 


W. H. GANNETT, Pub., Inc., 
Augusta, Maine 
WALTER R. JENKINS FRANK H. THOMAS a 


1637 Aeolian Hall 1635 Marquette Bldg. 
New York Chicago 
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Your Answers to My Complaint 
Letters 


What a Retailer Thinks About the Way Manufacturers Handle His 
Kicks—and Some Letters He Received 


By Arthur H. Van Voris 


Retailer of Hardware, Housefurnishings and Sporting Goods 


peated two months ago I re- 
turned several items of radio 
merchandise to the distributor 
from whom it had originally been 
ordered. This distributor is a 
reputable and well-known com- 
pany. I had tested the merchan- 
dise immediately upon receipt and 
it was found to be defective. In- 
cluded in the lot was one item 
which I had sold to a customer, 
who, upon discovering it to be 
defective, had returned it to us 
for replacement. 

In our letter of complaint to the 
distributor we asked for prompt 
inspection and an early shipment 
of perfect merchandise. 

The company acknowledged re- 
ceipt of our letter and the ship- 
ment. That’s all. Just an ac- 
knowledgment. One of those 
“We-are-in-receipt-of-your-letter- 
of-the- blank-instant-and-the-ship- 
ment-of-radio-parts-and-the-same- 
will-have-our-attention” kind of 
letters that drives retailers mad. 
Nothing about being sorry for the 
error. No admission that it was 
the company’s mistake. No indi- 
cation of when a fresh shipment 
could be looked for. 

Two months passed. We wrote 
two more letters. Up to the time 
this is written, we have received 
no further word and no fresh 
shipment of radio parts. We have 
lost one customer that we know 
of. We have lost many oppor- 
tunities to sell the merchandise. 

ur money is tied up and the dis- 
tributor has had the use of it for 


ink if the average retailer 
ould go through his correspon- 
fence file and haul forth from 
heir hope-to-forget-them graves 
ome of these documents which 
ave been received from manu- 
acturers and jobbers in response 
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to complaints, he would probably 
have a fit every time he did so. In 
looking through my file I find I 
have personally been the goat in a 
great many cases so far as getting 
things straightened out is con- 
cerned. I find there the record of 
many wasted hours. The pity of 
it is that the majority of these 
things would never have occurred 
if the manufacturer had properly 
attended to his business in the 
first place. 

Waiving the question of re- 
sponsibility for the initial error 
and what the manufacturer might 
do to avoid making it, what can 
he do after the error is made to 
retain the dealer’s good-will? He 
can do two things: First, answer 
the dealer’s complaint promptly. 
Second, admit responsibility for 
the error, if it-belongs to him, and 
adjust it as quickly as possible. 

By way of contrast with the 
example quoted, here is the way 
another one of our complaints 
was handled: 

Among our stock of radio sets 
was one we had taken in on a 
trade deal. It was no longer be- 
ing made by the manufacturer. 
One of its parts was inoperative. 
The distributor from whom the 
set was originally purchased had 
gone out of business and the 
manufacturer had a strict policy 
to the effect that all repair parts 
must be handled through the job- 
bing trade. 

I wrote to another distributcr 
handling the same line, with whom 
we were doing business, explain- 
ing the situation. In a few days 
I received the following communi- 
cation from the company’s main 
office : 

Gentleman: 


e have today received communica- 
tion from our Mr. of the 
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office advising us that you have in 
your stock at this time one set 
with second stage of amplification de- 
fective. We have at this time in our 
stock a suitable transformer for the 
second stage of the above outfit. If 
you believe you can put this trans- 
former in this receiver, we will be glad 
to forward it to you. f not, if you 
will kindly forward the set to 
us, we will do it for you. 


On receipt of this letter we for- 
warded the defective transformer 
and received the new one on a 
free exchange basis. Despite the 
fact that this distributor had noth- 
ing to do with the original sale, 
no charge was made to us. I[ 
assume the company took the mat- 
ter up with the manufacturer and 
secured a replacement for its 
stock. 

Another radio distributor uses a 
regular form letter for answering 
complaints received from dealers 
regarding defective material. The 
blank spaces are filled in with the 
itemized material and method of 
return transportation: 


Dear Sir: 

With regard to the defective material 
which you returned to us some time 
ago, we wish to state that we have 
received a report from the factory as 
follows: 

——_————, replaced, no charge. 

The items as listed above are being 
sent to you via " e are there- 
fore closing our files on the subject, 
which we trust you will find satisfactory. 


When a dealer receives such a 
letter as this, there can be no 
question in his mind about the dis- 
position of his complaint. 

Not long ago I ordered a stove 
repair part for one of our cus- 
tomers residing in another part of 
the country and asked the factory 
to make delivery direct to the cus- 
tomer by parcel post. 

When received by the customer, 
it was broken. He wrote us to 
order a duplicate. It was not a 
stock item with the manufac- 
turer. In order to save our cus- 
tomer the trouble of entering a 
claim for the broken part, we 
asked the manufacturer to make a 
free replacement of the casting. 

Of course, the claim for the 
broken part should have been 
made by the customer. If the 
part was broken in transit, it 
might be assumed to be the trans- 
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portation company’s fault. Note, 
however, how the manufacturer 
handled this phase of the question 
and the fine spirit of co-operation 
which runs through the whole 
letter : 


Gentlemen: 

We have your letter of ——— re 
garding the items broken in our ship. 
ment of direct to your customer, 

of . In a case of this 
nature it is much more satisfactory to 
have the customer make the claim. We 
would therefore suggest that you, using 
the original invoice and the invoice 
covering the replacement shipment in 
support of the claim, present this claim 
to the post office authorities and we fee! 
very certain that there will be no dif- 
ficulty in collecting same. If you do 
not wish to do this, kindly advise us 
whether this breakage has been reported 
to the post office authorities, or was 
reported at the time of receipt of the 
original shipment, giving us all the in 
formation you can in connection with the 
claim in question and we will then 
present the claim at this end. 


Shortly before the holiday sea- 
son, we placed an order for ten 
items each, of two different num- 
bers of holiday goods. When they 
arrived we found that the manu- 
facturer had sent us twenty of 
each, instead of the ten ordered. 

We wrote the company at once, 
explaining their error and asking 
for instructions regarding the re- 
turn of this merchandise since it 
was more than we could handle 
comfortably. 

They wrote us as follows: 


Gentlemen: 

Because of the special circumstances 
which you mention in your letter, pro 
vided the ten—and ten—are in g 
order and in salable condition, we wil 
accept same for return. Use the enclosed 
tag. Send them by parcels post. 


Somehow or other we did not 
just like the tone of this letter, 
implying as it did, in a rather 
abrupt manner, that we were at 
fault. We had certainly done 
nothing to make these undesired 
goods anything other than “ia 
good order and salable.” So we 
wrote them again, making it quitt 
clear that this error was none 0! 
ours and that if any grievance, 
expressed or implied, was in 0% 
der, it was on our side, because we 
would have to pack, truck and re- 
ship the unordered goods. 

Here is their second letter. | 
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The Los Angeles 
EVENING HERALD @ 
Calried 210,546 
lines of foreign 
Advertising 
during March. 
§ -11,396 lines more 
than any other 
Los Angeles daily 
newspaper. 
17,724 lines more 
)\\\ than the other 
« \hos Angeles evening 
newspapers combined! 


REPRESENTATIVES 
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soothed our feelings quite a bit: 


Gentlemen: 

We are indeed sorry to have created 
an impression in our letter under date 
of — that you were somewhat in 
fault on the returned goods. No, Mr. 
Van Voris, that was not our intention, 
and we trust that you will look at it in 
a different light. 

We will indeed thank you to return 
the merchandise to us in the manner 
stated in your letter of and 
send it via freight collect. 

Trusting that the above will meet 
with your entire satisfaction, we are, 


In unpacking a shipment of 
children’s express wagons, we 
found a shortage of one rubber- 
tired wheel from one carton and 
another contained a badly defec- 
tive wagon box. 

These were ordered from a fac- 
tory representative and our letter 
to the company requested an ad- 
justment of these difficulties. 
Their reply follows: 


Gentlemen: 

Replying to your favor of » we 
have sent your original letter to the 
factory and we know that they will send 
a new wheel immediately and possibly 
they would prefer to ship a new wagon 
box rather than have the other sold at 
all (we had suggested a local repair) 
—that decision is up to them. 

We are glad to have a letter such as 
yours to jack up the inspection depart- 
ment with, but very sorry it had to be 
written at all. 

If you do not hear from the 
company direct within a day or so, will 
you please drop us a line to that effect? 

Thanking you, we remain, 


The matter was promptly ad- 
justed to our satisfaction. 

Another lot of toy wagons from 
a different concern contained two 
wagons with badly splintered wood 
parts and upon advising the manu- 
facturer of our trouble, they 
wrote us the following letter, 
showing their prompt method of 
taking care of careless inspection 
of the product: 


Gentlemen: 

We have your letter of ad- 
vising us of the damage of the 
coaster wagons which we shipped you. 
We are entering an order for one rear 
top rail painted red and one bottom 
cleat to be sent you no charge and will 
get these parts off at once. We are 
very sorry that this trouble occurred and 
f sure you will have no further 
trouble with the wagons. 

We hope that you will find the han- 
dling of these carts a profitable enter- 
prise and that we may receive further 
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orders for them from you in the nea 
future. 


A small repair part for a shot. 
gun was ordered from the manv- 
facturer of this product. It was 
just prior to the hunting season 
and the customer was ver 
anxious for it to arrive. After 
an unusual delay, we wrote the 
company and they replied to usa; 
follows: 


Gentlemen: 

Answering yours of . the gun 
spring that you refer to as_ having 
ordered on ———- was mailed out from 
here immediately on receipt of your 
letter and should have reached you long 
before now. 

We have now sent you another part 
and are pleased to make no charge for 
it, as the item is a small one. 

Hoping that this time the spring will 
teach you safely, we are, 


For several years, we have so!d 
one of the best known bicycles in 
the country, a make which has a 
written guarantee of perfection, 

Generally speaking, we have had 
no trouble with these bicycles 
Last fall, however, one came back 
to us with a cracked rim. 

Upon inspection, the customer's 
claim of imperfection seemed to 
be borne out and he insisted that 
we secure for him a new fron 
wheel. 

We felt that he was justified in 
his request, since his ownership of 
the bicycle extended over a very 
short period and the defect 
showed no evidence of abuse on 
his part. 

We boxed up the wheel and 
shipped it to the factory by pre 
paid express, asking them to re 
place it with a new one, or to re 
move the cracked rim and put 2 
perfect duplicate on it. We a 
sumed that if we paid expres: 
charges both ways the compaiy 
would replace the defective rim. 

So we were surprised to receive 
a rebuilding invoice from them 
when the wheel was returned to 
us. It was impossible for us t0 
pass this charge on to the cus 
tomer, nor did we think that out 
own share of the expense ought 
to go beyond the payment of ex 
press charges to and from tt 
factory. ; ; 

We wrote them to this effect 
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calling their attention to the guar- 
ante. They wrote us a careful 


letter of explanation from which 
[| quote certain portions: 


Gentlemen: 

Acknowledging receipt of your letter 
of ———, we regret that a misunder- 
sanding exists as to repair charges cov- 
ering an bicycle front wheel as 
invoiced by us, under date of 

In accordance with the terms of our 
guarantee, as appears in our latest cata- 
logue, a copy of which is enclosed, we 
are always glad to replace any defective 
parts that are actually the product of 
our bicycle manufacturers and in the 
majority of cases, we replace on our 
own responsibility defective parts such 
as (list of these parts) which are prod- 
ucts purchased from outside sources for 
use in the production of bicycles. 
Such replacement, however, does not 
extend to the tearing-down and re- 
assembling, such as would be the case 
where a complete wheel is returned to 
the factory to be rebuilt because of a 
broken rim, that rim being the only 
part subject to replacement. 

_ Even though in the case of the wheel 
in question, we feel that the charge of 

was legitimate and very reason- 
able, we want to be fair enough to ap- 
preciate your views on the subject. 

Therefore, we have cancelled the charge 
through the issuing of our credit memo- 
randum. No, » the original of 
which is enclosed. 


On another occasion, some very 
badly needed merchandise includ- 
ed with an order given to a hard- 
ware salesman, failed to material- 
ize when checking the goods. We 
wrote the company about the 
shortage and received this letter 
m reply : 


Gentlemen : 

Mighty sorry to note from your letter 
of recent date that you have been put 
0 an inconvenience when we did not 
ship the thirty pairs of with 
prtandise that you ordered from our 
mr. on . 

(Two paragraphs explaining why 
they were not sent). 

ese ———— we are holding for you 
- hesitate in forwarding, as we find 

there is not enough weight for a 
paimum freight shipment and quite a 
Hayy package for parcels post, that is 
Poaressive charges. 

b ossibly you are in need of other 
wierchandise that you would like us to 
stip along with these . A copy 
; our - (special seasonal cata- 
~ issue) has just been mailed you 
od you will find many items of unusual 

test and prices included. 


oe ner evidences a thought 
hig avor regarding transporta- 

Charges, with a tactful sug- 
8stion about other merchandise, 
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which we might like to order at 
the same time. 

These letters, which have come 
to us during the last few weeks 
from manufacturers and jobbers, 
are doubtless typical of the con- 
tents of the files in most retai! 
stores. 

It may appear from what I have 
written that the evidence is on the 
side of the manufacturer. My 
purpose, however, has been to 
show a few of the instances 
where the manufacturer and job- 
ber have tried to be fair rather 
than to fill this space with ex- 
amples of the many cases where 
they tried to shirk their responsi- 
bilities. The retailer’s tale of woe 
is a long one and if manufac- 
turers will take this matter to 
heart I think they will discover 
that a complaint from a dealer is 
a wonderful opportunity for them 
to build good-will in a place 
where good-will counts. 








































Pacific Coast Advertiser After 


Eastern Market 


With the advantage of cheap trans- 
portation charges made possible by 
shipping its products by water, the 
Gregory Furniture anufacturin 
Company, Tacoma, Wash., has starte 
a campaign to promote the sale of 
its products in the East. In line with 
this one a warehouse has been 
opened at New York. Eastern con- 
sumers are being made familiar with 
Gregory furniture in an advertising 
campaign which has been started in 
magazines. The copy, in addition to 
featuring its products, also emphasizes 
ial and manufacturing ad- 
vantages of the Northwest. 


St. Louis Advertising Business 
Incorporates 


The Britt Advertising Organization, 
St. Louis, has been incorporated under 
the laws of the State of Missouri, to 
render a general agency service. The 
Britt company has been in business 
Officers of the corpora- 
Frank P. Gibbs, president; 
Earl R. Britt, Jr., vice-president; Wil- 
vice-president, and 
M. Koch, secretary-treasurer. 


Lace Account for Barrows & 
Richardson 


The Scranton Lace Company, Scran- 
} has appointed Barrows & 
Richardson, New York advertising 

as advertising counsel. is 
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In San Francisco- 
The Daily News—“MUST”! 


Net paid average circulation of The San Francisco 
Daily News for the six month period ending March 
31, 1925 (Government statement), was— 


60,206 


Net paid circulation for March, 1925, was— 


62,742 


This is a gain of 3,740 over the statement for the preceding 
six month period. 


March advertising lineage showed a gain of 28% over 
March 1924. The Daily News led all San Francisco papers 


in advertising gains for March and for the first three months. 


During 1924, The Daily News led all other daily papers 
in food product advertising, drug store advertising, furni- 
ture advertising—and was second in the entire field in 
department store, women’s wear, musical instruments, shoe 
and electrical equipment advertising. 1924 gain was 


521,836 lines. 
BEST HOME CONTACT 


The Daily News has more home-delivered carrier circula- 
tion than any other evening paper. In the great Mission 
District (which contains half the population of the city), 
The News leads its evening competitors COMBINED, two 
to one in circulation. 


The San Francisco Daily News 








A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 








Member of A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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First in Memphis! 


The Memphis Press has the largest circulation in 
Memphis of any newspaper, with city circulation 
suficient to cover 86% of Memphis English-reading 


homes. 


Net paid average circulation for six months ending 


April 1, 1925, Government statement, was— 
40,999 


This is an increase over the April 1, 1924, statement 


3,400 


More than 91% of Press circulation is concentrated in 


of— 


the city where the real buyers are. 


And Press circulation is still climbing upward. Net 
paid average for March was— 


43,943 


The Memphis Press 





| A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Los Angeles Cincinnati 
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we Daily Post 
(OW Gains 29% 


The Baltimore Daily Post net paid average circulation 
for six months’ period ending April 1, 1925, was— 


72,988 


This is a gain over corresponding period of 1923 of 


16,638 


No newspaper in Baltimore ever met with so enthusiastic 
a reception as did The Post when it entered this field. 
No Baltimore newspaper ever grew so rapidly. Post cir- 
culation growth still continues; net paid average for March 


wi 80,787 


The Post has city circulation sufficient to cover 41% of the 
families in metropolitan Baltimore. The Post offers ad- 
vertisers the advantage of the tabloid page size. Visibility 
values are doubled. The cost per reader is reduced. 
Paper Coverage Rate Per Page 

The POST 41% $201.60 

“B” paper 14% $336.00 

“C” paper 49% $560.00 

“D” paper 56.5% $944.00 
The Post carries the advertising of the O’Neil department store, 


Bernheimer’s, The Hub, Eisenberg’s, Hecht’s, Brager’s, Blum's 
Grant’s and a large number of other important local accounts. 


In Baltimore you need The Post 


The Baltimore Post 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of A. B. C. 
Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 
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In Washington— le 
ee 
The Daily News 





gains and gains! L) 


Net paid average circulation for the six month period 
ending April 1, 1925, Government statement, is— 


48,013 


Net paid average for February, 1925, was— 


53,410 


Net paid average for March, 1925, was— 
54,046 


According to the latest available figures, The Daily 
News has the second largest home delivered circula- 
tion in Washington.: The home people of Washington 
like this kind of a newspaper, with its handy, sensible 
dimensions, its brilliant features, its sparkling epi- 
grams, its witty dramatic criticism, its brief, con- 
densed, compact news reporting. 


In the tabloid pages of The Daily News every adver- 
tisement has favorable position. 


Rate 15 cents a Line, Flat 


The Washington Daily News 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 


Member of A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Los Angeles Cincinnati 
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The Birmingham Post 
—circulation JUMPS 13,694! 


The net paid average circulation of The Birmingham 
Post, for the six month period ending April 1, 1925 
(Government statement) was— 


33,683 


This is a gain over the previous statement of— 


6,380 


And a gain over the statement of April 1, 1924, of— 


9,890 


Net paid average circulation for March, 1925, was— 


39,316 


This is a gain over March, 1924, of— 


13,694 


March advertising lineage shows a gain over March, 


1924, of 155,190 lines. 


Birmingham is enjoying a sensational growth. Pop- 
ulation of metropolitan district exceeds 266,000 
according to survey made by Southern Bell Telephone 
and Telegraph Company. 63,826 families. 


By listing two evening papers, you secure city circula- 
tion sufficient for 98% coverage of metropolitan 
Birmingham. 


The Birmingham Post 





A Scripps-Howard Newspaper | 








Member of A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
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The News Alone Covers 
Oklahoma City 


The Oklahoma News of Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, 
has the largest local advertising volume, the largest 
department store advertising volume, the largest local 
circulation and the lowest rate. 


Net paid circulation for the six month period ending 


April 1, 1925, A. B. C. statement, was— 


34,948 


This is an increase since the last A. B. C. audit of 
40 per cent. 


According to the U. S. Census, there are 21,346 
families in Oklahoma City. Even allowing liberally 
for the undisputed growth of Oklahoma City in the 
last four years, The News has circulation sufficient 
fora 90% to 95% coverage of homes. 


News advertising volume continues to increase. 
Lineage increase for March was more than— 


56,000 lines 


The Oklahoma News 





A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 








Member of A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Los Angeles  Cificinnati 
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Every Dhio Campaign Should Enter 
News-Bee CITY! 


News-Bee City has a “population” of 83,908 families, 
one of the most important and responsive buying 
groups in the entire state. 


News-Bee City is larger than the COMBINED popula- 
tions of the cities of Dayton, Canton and Springfield: 
larger than Columbus, nearly as large as Cincinnati. 


News-Bee City is that vast group of people who read 
the Toledo News-Bee. Every Ohio campaign should 
enter News-Bee City. 

The net paid average circulation of The Toledo News-Bee 


for the six month period ending April |, 1925, as reported 
to the A. B. C. was 78,052. Net paid average circulation 


for March was— 
83,908 


Toledo is too important a market to justify half-way 
measures. And News-Bee City is too important a “city” 
to be omitted from an Ohio campaign. You simply cannot 
cover Toledo without the News-Bee. 


The Toledo News -Bee 


A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 














Member of A. B. C. 
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The Cincinnati Post Is First 


In OHIO 


(exclusive of Cleveland) 





The Cincinnati Post has the largest circulation of any 
Cincinnati paper—daily or Sunday; and it has the 
largest circulation in Ohio exclusive of Cleveland. 


Post circulation, April | statement, was 167,983. Net 
paid average for March was— 


174,838 


For fifteen consecutive years, The Post has been dominant 
in Cincinnati. 

The Post publishes more separate paid advertisements than 
any other Cincinnati paper. 


The Post has 60,000 more circulation than both morning 
papers COMBINED. 


The Post has the largest urban circulation, i. e., city plus 
outside cities and towns. 


The Post grants the return privilege to circulators ; therefore, 
only actual circulation, paid for by readers, is counted. 
Post circulators do not “‘eat’’ unsold copies. 


The Post reaches 2,000 cities and towns in the Cincinnati 
territory and has valuable circulation in those parts of 
Indiana, West Virginia and Northern Kentucky which are 
tributary to Cincinnati throughout which it is the strongest 
dealer influence. 


List the dominant paper, every 
time, and avoid disappointment. 


The Cincinnati Post 


| A Scripps-Howard Newspaper 











Member of A. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland San Francisco Los Angeles’ Cincinnati 
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First 
In Albuquerque 


Albuquerque’s population’ ex- 
ceeds 50,000. The city is closely 
built up far beyond its ancient 
legal boundaries. It is more than 
twice the size of the largest city 
in Vermont. 


Albuquerque’s monthly payroll 
exceeds $1,500,000. The famous 
New Mexico celery, widely 
raised in the suburban section, 
NETS the rancher more than 
$1,000 an acre. Many well-to-do 
former residents of eastern and 
northern states now have their 
permanent homes in this city 
of beautiful residences. Albuquer- 
que is a center of wealth, culture 
and refinement. 


STATE-TRIBUNE DOMINATES 
IN CITY AND STATE 


The State-Tribune is edited by 
Carl C. Magee, a man of national 
reputation. Under his direction 
The State-Tribune has climbed to 
unquestioned leadership in circu- 
lation—first in CITY—first in 
TOTAL—and providing thor- 
ough state coverage. April I, 
1925, Government statement, 
8,721; March average, 9,907; 
present circulation exceeds 


10,000. 


State-Tribune 





First 
In Evansville 


The Evansville Press has more 
city circulation than the other 
two Evansville papers combined, 


Net paid average circulation for 
six months’ period ending April 
1, 1925, Government statement, 


21,603 


The Press has the largest urban 
circulation, that is, city plus out- 
side cities and towns. Omitting 
mail circulation from the total 
figures of each paper, The Press 
is first in total circulation. And 
The Press has the lowest milline 
rate. 


The Press is first in total adver- 
tising and first in local advertis- 
ing. 

The people of Evansville have 
made The Press their first 
choice; the merchants of Evans- 
ville have made The Press their 
first choice; make it your first 
choice for national schedules. 


The Evansville market cannot be 
satisfactorily reached without 
The Press, the dominant news: 


paper. 


Evansville Press 





| Scripps-Howard Newspapers 








Members of A.. B. C. 


Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 


San Francisco 
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Fort Worth Press 
Gains 60% 


During the first three months of 
1925, The Forth Worth Press 
gained 60% in lineage over the 
corresponding period of 1924. 


This is a recognition by adver- 
tisers of the value of concen- 
trated city circulation. There is 
no large country circulation scat- 
tered thinly over several states 
to make the advertising rate 
high with no added value to the 
average advertiser. 


Net paid average circulation for 
the six months’ period ending 
April 1, 1925, Government 
statement, was—— 


12,226 


This is a gain of more than 25% 
over the corresponding period of 


1924. 


It would be difficult to believe 
that the circulation of a New 
York paper would materially af- 
fect sales to people living in 
Cleveland. Much of the country 
circulation of some Texas papers 
is farther from the city of pub- 
lication than St. Louis is from 
Chicago or Cleveland is from 
New York. 


The Press has shown many times 
that it has the quality of city 
reader-following which is highly 
tesponsive to advertising. 


The Fort Worth Press 





El Paso Post 
Gains 90% 


The net paid average circulation 
of The El Paso Post for the six 
months’ period ending April |, 
1925, Government statement was 
8,388 which is a gain over the 
corresponding period of 1924. of 
more than ninety per cent. 


Net paid circulation for March 
was 9,181. March lineage for 
1925 was nearly double that of 
March, 1924. 


According to the latest available 
figures The E] Paso Post is’ sec- 
ond in city circulation and lacks 
only about 800 of city circula- 
tion leadership. 


The rate of The Post is only 
3'Y4c a line as compared with 
7c for the morning paper and 8c 
for the other evening paper. 


The editor of The Post believes 
that it is possible so skilfully 
to edit and condense four pages 
of editorial matter that a four- 
page paper will attract readers. 
he 90% circulation gain for 
The Post is proof of the high 
horsepower developed by this 
remarkable publication. 


The limited printed area gives 
tremendous prominence to the 
advertisements. A full page ad- 
vertisement, for example, is one- 
fourth of the entire area and is 
the equivalent (from the stand- 
point of visibility) to ten full 
pages in a forty-page paper. 


The El Paso Post 








Scripps-Howard Newspapers 








Represented in the National Advertising Field by 
ALLIED NEWSPAPERS, INC. 


New York Chicago Cleveland 





San Francisco 
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Knoxville News 


Gains 51% 


During the first three months of 1925, the advertising | 
volume of the Knoxville News was 51% greater than 
for the corresponding period of 1924. 


Net paid average circulation for the six month period 
ending April 1, 1925, Government statement, was— 


14,462 


There are three papers in Knoxville and the latest available 
city carrier figures show a home coverage for one paper 


of 59%, for another of 54% and for the third paper of 53%. 
Any Knoxville paper, therefore, offers a home coverage 
of approximately half the population. 


The Knoxville News has the lowest rate—4 cents a line— 
which is a saving of $150 on a 5,000-line schedule. 


The Knoxville News carries the advertising of all the Knox- 
ville department stores and is making rapid and continu 
ous growth in advertising volume. 


The Knoxville News 


ah 
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Drop Shipments as a Solution for 
Piecemeal Buying 


The Gould Manufacturing Company Has Developed a Successful Plan 
for Combating Hand-to-Mouth Buying 


By Martin Hastings, Jr. 


. en prevalence of hand-to- 
mouth buying is causing ex- 
tensive changes in certain mer- 
chandising practices. This is due 
to the fact that many old selling 
customs are not suited to this new 
development. . 

Incidentally, it does not seem to 
be generally understood that while 
hand-to-mouth buying has _ been 
carried to extremes since the de- 
pression of 1920, this policy of 
buying in piecemeal fashion is not 
rally a thing of recent growth. 
Distributors used to buy for six 
months or a year ahead. For 
years, however, daily buying has 
been the rule. A merchant can no 
longer keep his stock fresh and 
up to date unless he buys fre- 
quently. If he wishes to keep 
down his inventory and to main- 
tain a profitable rate of turnover, 
it is necessary for him to buy in 
small lots and to fill in his “outs” 


daily. 
Since the 


foregoing 
paragraphs, I picked up a copy 


writing 


of the New York Times for 
March 24 and happened to see 
this item: 


May CompPere Own CuSTOMERS 
Unless there is a change in retail 
methods of buying toys soon, there is 
every indication that manufacturers of 
this merchandise will shortly find them- 
selves in the position of having to com- 
Pete with the jobbers who buy from 
them, of limiting their output to a 
point that will result in an important 
increase in production costs, or of selling 
wholly to the jobbing trade. The retail 
Practice of buying toys on a_hand-to- 
mouth basis, as is done now with so 
many lines of goods, has already forced 
many manufacturers to carry larger 
stocks than their best judgment dictates. 
As the practice of ‘retail buying i 
dribbles increases, the need for carrying 
1g stocks will increase. With such 
Stocks in existence there will be little 
reason for the retailer to go to the job- 
Sand pay them a profit for fulfilling 
4 function—that of carrying stock— 
or the manufacturers are doing them- 
ves, 


WITH 
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The toy industry is not the only 
business that has been affected in 
this way. But since it happens 
that the toy line is the one that is 
mentioned, it is interesting to ob- 
serve that at least one toy manu- 
facturer has been able to over- 
come the difficulty described with 
a drop shipment plan. 

The Gould Manufacturing Com- 
pany, of Oshkosh, Wis., is the 
concern I have in mind. In its 
toy division, this company manu- 
factures Toddler Toys. I had 
heard this company’s plan highly 
commended both by retailers 
and jobbers. Because of this I 
asked H. E. Schmid, the sales 
manager, to describe the plan. He 
writes: 

“After the shock and sad awak- 
ening of 1921 most jobbers and 
dealers resolved never again to be 
caught loaded on a declining mar- 
ket. That introduced the era of 
small stocks and careful buying 
in our, as well as most other, 
lines. 

“Instead of discouraging this 
tendency, we began seriously 
studying our merchandising meth- 
ods with the hope of assisting 
both jobbers and dealers in over- 
coming the cause for such losses. 
This, we believe, has been done 
to some extent in what we call 
our assortment drop shipment 
plan. 

“It has been a pretty general 
policy in the children’s vehicle field 
to stock the jobber in carload lots 
of items packed six or a dozen in 
a case. This requires the tying up 
of considerable capital, warehouse 
space, expense of handling, cart- 
age and, unless items are resold 
in original cases of six or a dozen 
identical pieces, packages must be 
broken and merchandise repacked 
for dealer shipment. 

“The retailer, in many cases, 
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must purchase in units of six or 
a dozen identical items. As a re- 
sult, the dealer who wants to in- 
vest a limited amount in such a 
line must cut down his assortment 
and stock only part of the line. 

“In the Gould assortment drop 
shipment plan, identical items are 
packed in cartons of two each in- 
stead of the usual half dozen or 
dozen. From analysis of past sales 
records covering dealers of all 
sizes in every section of the coun- 
try, eleven special assortments 
have been made up, one of which 
will meet the needs of practically 
any dealer. 

“This plan enables the jobbers’ 
salesmen to sell assortments in- 
stead of individual items. This 
results usually in a larger initial 
sale for the jobber and a steady 
flow of smaller ‘fill-ins’ from 
month to month as items are sold. 
In replenishing his stock, the 
dealer can purchase any items he 
wants in as small quantity as two 
of each. The principal advantage 
of the assortment plan to the 
dealer is that, with about the same 
investment, he can show a larger 
assortment which, in itself, is as- 
surance of more sales. More rapid 
turnover and greater profits go 
hand-in-hand. 

“The Toddler Toy jobber 
doesn’t invest a dollar in stock, 
has no depreciation, no cartage, 
handling, storage or repacking 
charges. His orders are shipped 
direct from the factory in package 
cars to the dealer. By our method 
of pricing and freight allowance 
every jobber gets a uniform mar- 
gin regardless of what section of 

-the country he operates in. 

“In 1923, we tried this plan out 
with two of our largest jobbers 
and found it very satisfactory. 
Then, last year, twenty-eight 
other jobbers pushed it with even 
greater success and in 1925 it has 
been extended to jobbers covering 
every territory in the country. 

“We believe cautious buying will 
be in the foreground for some 
time to come and feel that our 
present plan of distribution should 
continue to be popular with job- 
bers, dealers and ourselves.” 

Jobbers’ salesmen are supplied 
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with assortment sheets. These are 
trimmed and punched to fit the 
price-books or catalogues that the 
salesmen carry. It is from thes 
assortment sheets that the job. 
bers’ representatives sell the drop 
shipments. There are two assort- 
ments illustrated, described and 
priced on each sheet—one on each 
side. For example assortment No, 
A70 consists of sixty-nine pieces, 
It retails for $392.49 and costs the 
retailer $261.66. Assortment No, 
A61, on the other hand, consists 
of only twelve pieces. Each sheet 
refers those who may be inter. 
ested to the general catalogue for 
a more detailed description of the 
items in the assortment. 

While Mr. Schmid does not say 
so, it would seem as though this 
Gould plan would also help to 
mitigate the seasonal difficulty 
which has always afflicted the toy 
line. Toys are typical of the class 
of merchandise that: were bought 
only once a year. The retailer 
bought during spring or summer 
for early fall shipment. Usually 
he was given a December } or 
January 1 dating on his invoice. 
The toys were supposed to be sold 
during the holiday season. Those 
that were left over were boxed 
up and put away for another year. 
The whole toy industry was 
geared for that sort of operation. 
Is it any wonder that the industry 
did not expand in those days? 

After a time, a few enterprising 
retailers tried the experiment of 
leaving their unsold Christmas 
toys on display until they did sell. 
They discovered that toys would 
sell in small quantities throughout 
the year. For a long time, how- 
ever, they did no more in the toy 
department than to get rid of the 
Christmas left-overs. With that 
accomplished, the toy department 
was closed until the holidays 
rolled around again. ‘ 

Even today, that is what % 
wrong with many all-the-year toy 
departments. The stock is tw 
obviously left over. Departments 
of this kind succeed only when al 
the seasonal items are stocked and 
the display is kept alive by the 
frequent addition of novelties 
Paradoxical as it may seem, the 
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Semalh checked in ways that reveal which methods 


produce the most effective power. The 
strength of headlines is likewise recorded. 
But one test covers all. To be successful, 


advertising must sell goods. 
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toy buyer has to practice hand- 
to-mouth buying in order to keep 
up his stock. 

The same principle can be 
allied to hand-to-mouth buying in 
other lines. Perhaps the drop 
shipment plan is not always the 
solution. But any plan that gives 
the retailer an opportunity to keep 
his stock filled in by frequent or- 
ders will enable the manufacturer 
to merchandise satisfactorily de- 
spite the prevalence of piecemeal 
buying. 


An Advertiser’s Analysis of 
Broadcasting as Advertising 


M. J. BranpenstTeEIn & Co. 
San Francisco, April 7, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Ink: 

I have followed with great interest 
the series of articles on radio broad- 
casting as an advertising medium. It 
so happens that we have been for sev- 
eral months persistently solicited by two 
broadcasting stations to “advertise” our 
product in this way. We have listened 
with open minds and a willingness to 
be convinced, but have not as yet been 
given facts conclusive enough to war- 
rant our reducing newspaper space in 
favor of broadcasting. 

In the first place no reliable figures 
are presented as to the “‘circulation” of 
this medium. Secondly, no guarantee 
can be made that this circulation can 
be held. Station managers say that it 
is up to us. to put on such high class 
programs that people would rather listen 
to us than to some other broadcast. 
They point out that just as our adver- 
tising in the paper is in competition 
with all other advertisements so our 
program competes with others for at- 
tention. They miss the fact that our 
printed advertisement is delivered and 
given its chance for attention while the 
broadcast advertisement can be refused 
entirely by the radio listener. 

ut if we grant that we can reach a 
large number of people in this manner 
we question if our chance for favorable 
attention is as great per “reader” as it 
is in other mediums. 

If our printed advertisement does not 
attract readers they are at liberty to 
look at the next one. In the case of the 
broadcast ‘“‘advertisement” (“program 
by courtesy of M. J. Brandenstein & 
Co.”) a large percentage of the circula- 
tion is among people who must listen 
to it or nothing at all. We doubt the 
value of such forced attention, for ad- 
vertising, to be effective, must be 
wanted. 

For instance, were we to use KPO, 
Hale Bros. Station, very, very few sets 
within fifteen miles of it could tune 
through to any other station while our 
program was on. All the crystal sets are 

Go Limited. Fifteen miles takes in all the 
of cities and the concentrated com- 
muter towns of San Mateo and Marin 
Counties. This area we may call one 
of forced attention for a large part of 
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our audience must listen to our program 
or to none at all, during that hour, 

Beyond this circle and up to a dis. 
tance of fifty miles lies the area of 
willing attention. Here we are in fair 
competition with other large stations 
for attention to our program. 

This area includes Stockton. Santa 
Rosa and San Jose and a rich rural 
district, but our actual audience in this 
area is only a fraction of that concen 
trated in the area of forced attention 
Most crystal set listeners in this area 
are excluded from our audience by their 
limited receiving range. Not all tube 
sets can tune out Southern California 
stations in our favor though many wil 
try to because they can get “loud, clear 
—— from KPO in this area 

Finally, a great many fans are station 
hunters and will be tuning for distant 
stations in preference to KPO even 
though our program might be better. 

Beyond the fifty-mile circle, and up 
to 500 miles or more, we are in com 
petition with so many stations that our 
audience is very thinly scattered. To 
compensate for this we get preferred 
attention in proportion to the distance 
and the difficulty of getting the pro 
gram, for it is undoubtedly true that 
in radio, ‘‘distance lends enchantment.” 

People in Bakersfield, 250 miles 
southeast of San Francisco, will listen 
more attentively to a program from 
New York or Pittsburgh than they will 
to one from San Francisco or Los 
Angeles. 

But comparatively few people in this 
largest circle will hear our program 
even though they are the ones who 
listen with greatest interest. 

This is the way it appears to us. We 
are still of an open mind, but until 
some ‘“‘salesman” shows us an authentic 
and intelligent analysis of circulation 
and ether response we will not consider 
broadcasting a good advertising medium 
for a food product. 

Hoping that continued frank dis. 
cussion of this problem will eventually 
lead to profitable use of radio as an 
advertising medium (and I think I 
know several ways it could be done 
cman I am 
. J.. Branvenstein & Co., 
Epwin W. WILSON, 

Advertising Manager 


New Accounts for Honig- 


Cooper 

The California White & Sugar Pine 
Association has placed its acvertising 
account with the Honig ewe Com 
pany, San Francisco advertising agency 
The ‘advertising account of the Canadian 
Pacific Railways for the State of Cal 
fornia has also been placed with this 
agency. 


Business Paper Editors to Mett 


The Editorial Conference of th 
New York Business Publishers Associ 
tion will hold its next luncheon meeting 
at the Hotel Astor on April 17. 
Duysters, assistant to the president, - 
formerly circulation manager, 0 
Simmons-Boardman _ Publishing om 
pany, will discuss ‘‘What a Circulation 
Manager Thinks of Editors.” 
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. { EN who buy paper have“ Approved” the Speci- 
V1. fication Chart. More than 400,000 of these 
Charts are in use today. 


The standardization of bond paper grades by The 
American Writing Paper Company was a great for- 
ward step. The Chart brings the correct application 
of these grades within the reach of every paper 
buyer — “the right paper for the purpose” being 
automatically suggested. 

The production of these standard grades in volume 
by the world’s largest makers of fine writing paper 
insures the right paper at the right price. 


This combination of the right paper and the right 
price gives you the economy the budget requires 
and the efficiency present competition demands — 
neither factor suffering at the hands of the other, as 
is so frequently the case. 


May we send you these three paper buying guides 
—The Chart, a copy of ‘’The Correct Use of Bond 
Papers’? and the Sample Portfolio of Eagle-A 
Bond Papers? 


AMERICAN: WRITING: PAPER: COMPANY 
Makers of Eagle-A Bonds, Linens, Ledgers, 
Covers, Book Papers and Announcements 
Holyoke. Massachusetts 





song PAPERS 


ee 











MARK OF: 
QUALITY -STANDARDS 


This watermark identifies Eagle-A Bonds 


Free — A Course in Direct Mail Advertising 


A set of twelve handbooks treating upon various phases of Direct 
Mail Advertising in relation to business problems. The material, 
representing a wealth of experience, constitutes a worthwhile reading 
course not only for workers in advertising but for those who supervise 
advertising work. The American Writing Paper Co., Holyoke, Mass. 
will gladly supply this set of informative and instructive handbooks 
without cost or obligation to those who ask for it. 
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Gain 
in Chain Store Sales for 
March 


F; W. WOOLWORTH & COM- 
PANY report total sales for 
March of $16,916,469, as compared 
with $15,905,993 for the same 
month in 1924. This is a gain of 
$1,010,476 or 6.3 per cent. Sales 
ior the first three months of 1925 
were $45,970,067, as against $41,- 
471,238 for the corresponding pe- 
riod in 1924. This represents an 
increase Of $4,498,829 or 10.8 per 
cent. 

Of the increase in March sales, 
old stores gained $118,302 or .74 
per cent, while in the three months 
old stores were responsible for 
$2,052,993 of the gain in that pe- 
riod, an increase of 4.9 per cent 
for these old stores. At the end 
of March, 1925, the Woolworth 
company had 1,381 stores in opera- 
tion, compared with 1,268 a year 


ago. 
March sales of the S. S. Kresge 
Company are reported at $7,453,- 
4099 as compared with $6,875,258 
for last year, being an increase 
of $578,151 or 8.4 per cent. Sales 
for the first quarter of 1925 were 
$20,769,600, against $18,350,889 for 
the same period in 1924. This is 
a gain of $2,418,711 or 13.1 per 
cent. 
_The McCrory Stores Corpora- 
tion reports sales for March 
amounting to $2,019,494, as com- 
pared with $1,837,092 in the same 
month in 1924. This is an increase 
of $182,402 or 9.9 per cent. Sales 
for the first three months of the 
year were $5,507,660, as against 
$4,801,512 for the same period 
1 the preceding year. This repre- 
sents a gain of $706,148 or 14.7 
per cent 
>. H 
sales 
compari 


ress & Company reports 

$3,293,381 for March, 
ared with $2,731,203 a year 
ago. This is an-increase of $562,- 
178 or 20.6 per cent. For the three 
months’ period, sales of $8,939,990 
are rep rted. Compared with $7,- 
<-5,095 in 1924, this is a gain of 
$1,711,895 or 23.7 per cent. 

Sales of the J. C. Penney Com- 
pany, Inc., for March, 1925, are 
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reported at $6,050,742, as com- 
pared with $4,755,434 for the same 
month a year ago. This is a gain 
of $1,295,308 or 27.2 per cent. 
Sales for the first three months 
of 1925 are given as $14,237,593, 
comparing with $11,931,445 for 
the same three months in 1924. 
This is an increase of $2,306,148 
or 19.3 per cent. 

March sales of the G. R. Kin- 
ney Company, Inc., are reported 
at $1,371,533. Compared with $1,- 
176,875 reported for March, 1924, 
this represents a gain of $194,658 
or 16.5 per cent. Sales for the 
three months’ period were $3,336,- 
618, compared with $2,921,199 for 
the same period in 1924. This is a 
gain of $415,419 or 14.2 per cent. 

The F. & W. Grand 5-10-25 
Cent Stores, Inc., report total sales 
of $537,583 for the month of 
March, as against $510,445 for the 
same month in 1924. This is a 
gain of $27,138 or 5.3 per cent. 
Sales for the three months’ period 
are given as $1,425,805, compared 
with $1,287,004 in the previous 
year. This is a gain of $138,801 
or 10.8 per cent. 

Sales of the W. T. Grant Com- 
pany are reported at $2,010,931 
for March, 1925, compared with 
$1,734,213 for the same month a 
year ago. This represents an in- 
crease of $276,718 or 15.9 per cent. 
The company reports sales of $5,- 
622,870 for the three months’ 
period, comparing with $4,549,619 
for the corresponding three 
months in 1924. This is an in- 
crease of $1,073,250 or 23.5 per 
cent. 


Buys Niagara Falls Printing 
Plant 


The Gilman Fanfold Corporation, 
Limited, Niagara Falls, N. Y., recently 
formed, has acquired the plant, machin- 
ery, business and good-will of the Fan- 
fold printing plant at Niagara Falls of 
the R's Gilman Printing Company, 
Cleveland. 

O. L. Moore, Chicago, has _ been 
elected treasurer and general manager 
of the new corporation. 


Appoint Cupit & Birch 


Cupit & Birch, publishers’ represen- 
tatives, San Francisco, have been ap- 
pointed Pacific Coast advertising repre 
sentatives of the American Exporter and 
the Hardware Dealers’ Magasine, both 


of New York. 
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An Adverti , 


Clean, live. | 
features for 


E. M. ALEXANDER, Publisher 
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g’ Reco rd 


e Daily Mirror on April 3rd 
tained 143% columns of adver- 
ing—all paid—which is the 
gest volume of advertising ever 
ried in any single daily issue 
fa New York tabloid picture 


ewspaper. 


lished last June, the 
\ fy Mirror has passed 
| §§000 circulation (year- 
erage net paid perday 
anteed since Feb. 
. No other news- 
t ever attracted so 


many readers in a like 
period. The Mirror has 
made a tremendous 
appeal to a better class of 
readers in ALL INCOME 
GROUPS. 


ITRROR 


ired news and 
e family. cava 


J. MORA BOYLE, Advertising Manager 
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The Latest “Change” in Erie, Pa, 


With the sale (April 1st) of the Erie Dispatch. 
Herald to another owner (the second within 5 
months) it is appropriate to repeat some homely 
truths. 


The Erie Daily Times is the only English daily 
that has ever been financially successful in Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 


The Erie Times has led in bona fide paid circulation 
and profitable advertising, year in and out, ever 
since it was established 37 years ago in 1888 by 
John J. Mead, Sr., the present owner-publisher. 


In fact, the Erie Times can well be taken for a 
model of independent, public-spirited journalism 
and sound, conservative business management. It 
is precisely the type of newspaper that is a credit 
to the business and in turn has a right to expect un- 
wavering appreciation from the many people inter- 
ested .in best advertising and publishing practice. 


Lineage—an elusive rainbow—unless it pays a 
profit. The Times’ figures have never been bloated 
from schemes to confuse the buyers. 


We have represented the Erie Daily Times for 
quarter of a century and we have been in business 
since 1888, the year the Erie Times was established. 





Advertising in the Erie Times is an investment— 
not a gamble. 


E. Katz Special Advertising Agency 


Established 1888 
Publishers’ Representatives 


New York Chicago Kansas City Atlanta San Francisco 
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The Advertising Manager Sits for 
His Picture 


And the Result Is a Brown Study in Relative Values 


By an Advertising Manager 


ADVERTISING MANAGER 
A prominent manufacturer has a posi- 
tion open for a thoroughly experienced 
advertising man. Must be equipped to 
take charge of advertising department 
and handle merchandising and sales 
promotional work. Write, stating age, 
experience, education, and salary desired. 

Opportunity. 


ND that’s the way it starts. 
Anywhere from ten to one 
hundred letters are received—any- 
where from three to twenty ap- 


So bright and early Tuesday 
morning they bring it over. “Just 
check it off with the schedule— 
let’s see, it’s somewhere around. 
We've got those contracts, haven’t 
we Charlie? You know, we haven’t 
had time to do this right, but it 
really ought to be checked against 
those contracts. Nobody here 
knows anything about advertising, 
and we’ve more or less let it go— 
so much to be done—but I think 


plicants are 
selected, and 
the fun 


“adver- 
ising depart- 
ment” consists 
of two dupli- 
ating machines 
nd sundry 
5, a set of 

, about a 
housand dol- 
’ worth of 
machin- 

ery, some shelv- 
ing, two girls 


interviewed—one 








Is this an exact likeness of 
the typical advertising manager 
—or a caricature? 

Perhaps it all depends upon 
who sits for the picture. And 
of course the photographer or 
artist will also influence the 
picture. 

No doubt at another time and 
in another place, with a dif- 
ferent individual sitting and 
another picture taker or pic- 
ture maker, the portrait would 
be quite different. 





it would be a good plan now if Mr. 


m (Experi- 
enced Adver- 
tising Man) got 
down to the 
bottom of this 
and checked 
these charges.” 

While Mr. 
Eam is trying 
(without the 
necessary direc- 
tories) to decide 
just why three 
insertions in the 
Press - Mercury 
cost $72.00 


whereas the con- 





and an office 


ppens at 8:30 and closes at 5. And 

he first day he spends with a cata- 

ogue of the prominent manufac- 
No smoking. 

office is pleased. Why 

shouldn't it be? The “ad” was 

“Opportunity” and _ the 

“Do It Now.” There’s a 

V bill from the agency— 

‘ little matter of 183 appearances 

Uuring the last month that really 

bught to be paid tomorrow. Cash 

if paid before the tenth, 

tomorrow is the tenth of 

The treasurer and 

have been handling 

have an “Advertising 


tract shows a 
twelve-time campaign costing 
$244.00, the assistant treasurer 
waltzes up to the desk with the new 
price list on wash boilers in 
Mississippi. It’s been hanging fire 
a long time—getting pretty late 
now—ought to be edited, and a 
little figuring to do on it yet—then 
printed. 

*‘Here’s our last year’s price list 
—perhaps you might like to follow 
the same arrangement. I'll leave it 
with you here—it’s all in the 
folder.” 

Uhm! 


The folder is an inch and 
a quarter thick! 


The president will see Mr. 
Eam. Avoirdupois, with wide-lens 
glasses, supported from the bottom 
by a broad black ribbon. Setting: 
mahogany—carpet—picture of the 
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plant. Business founded by his 
father sixty years ago—full of 
traditions—approach it reverently. 
Ahem! One hour gone—but that’s 
over. 

Conference! Sales manager 
wants a letter sent to all the dealers 
in Arkansas. Write a good snappy 
letter—make it brief—bring out 
the fact that our new MXW—143 
—A—28 copper bottom iron side 
wash boiler has triple seamed 
edges. Ought to say something 
about the quality of our copper and 
steel—triple plate you know. Tell 
’em about the opportunity to sell 
this in their territory—and put 
over the new prices, f.o.b. Nash- 
ville. Enclose a couple of circulars 
and price list and return envelope 
and order blank. “Can you get 
that ready this afternoon? ‘T 
gotto go to Washington tonight.” 

Then there’s Simpson of the dis- 
tribution department, with the new 
catalogue. He’s going to “turn 
this over” to Mr. Eam—hasn’t had 
much time to work on it steadily— 
but it’s all there—just “gotto” 
straighten out some things. Find 
out from the superintendent if 
they’re going to make that 427-083 
size and a few things like that. 
Thinks it ought to be a loose 
leaf book—don’t you?—-so the deal- 
ers can put in fillers as issued. 


MENTAL PICTURES 


Mr. Eam has a mental picture of 
any dealer sitting down and “put- 
ting in fillers.” 

And then there’s Smith—cor- 
respondence secretary, or in its 
more elegant mood, assistant sales 
manager. He’s got here a lot 
of inquiries from our ads—might 
be a good idea to get out a form 
letter and send it with the booklet. 
He’s been so busy with dealer re- 
quests he has had to let this slide. 

One of the girls informs him 
that the regular monthly mailing 
ought to go out this week, but that 
the agency was late in sending in 
final copy. Printer made initial 
shipment last week, but they’re 
tracing it. 

The new circulars tear apart at 
the fold—something wrong with 
the paper. 

The mailing list ought to be 
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checked with the salesmen’s daily 
report cards, but we've all been » 
ee 

We wonder if you’d like to cop. 
tribute to the Girls’ Community 
be 

And Eam writes home that 
everybody shows a disposition tp 
co-operate, and that he is awfully 
busy but thinks he’s going to like 
it. 

* * k Kk * 

Whether he likes it or not de 
pends upon several things. He cay 
keep busy. There are a thousand 
and one details that are now con 
sidered well within the province of 
the advertising manager’s depart- 
ment. Some of these I have hinted 
at—there are many more. 

He is supposed to be the point 
of contact with the agency. Plans 
are maturing, copy must be read 
and submitted to the officers of the 
company, and the folders, booklets, 
broadsides, etc., chased through the 
printer’s. “We're late now.” 

The president thinks the agency's 
charges for service are a tri 
high. Bills must be analyzed, and 
questioned wherever  possible— 
without offending anyone. 

He must answer his mail, which 
is full of letters of solicitation to 
which he may not answer “yes.” 
This is Point Number One, and 
if he is satisfied with it, then he 
can look forward to many years of 
contented routine. He has full 
authority to say “no”—but “yes 
is another matter entirely. 

He interviews all solicitors—all 
who ask to see him. Some don't 
He is soon conscious of the fact 
that there are many conferences 
between the sales manager or the 
president and magazine and news- 
paper representatives who sail by 
his desk, their charts tightly 
rolled, their ring-binder books 
under their arms. They bring the 
“dope” on the field—the result of 
an investigation among Fo 
owners in a Kansas county—-f 
Illinois—or Iowa. Mass—color— 
concentration! Yet it is up to the 
advertising . manager to Salts 
promote this advertising—mer- 
chandise it to the trade. 

Other men who ask for him he 
must refer to the agency. “Yes 
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‘Maxwell-Chrysler 
Find a Real 
Automobile Market 
Through 
‘The Free Press 


N MAKING sales in the Detroit territory, 
Maxwell-Chrysler have made consistent 
and continuous use of The Detroit Free Press, 
and the fact that sales have been made in gen- 
erous measure is proof of the soundness of 
their judgment in placing this copy. 








The Detroit Free Press eliminates for the 
motor car advertiser or any advertiser of good 
merchandise thousands of families in the low- 
buying power districts of Detroit, who could 
not buy an automobile or any good merchan- 
dise if they would. In these districts 69 per 
cent. of the families own no motor cars. 


79 per cent., on the average, of the readers of 
The Detroit Free Press are automobile owners 
—a market in which approximately 90 per 
cent. of the cars sold in Detroit during 1925 
will be purchased—a market in which any 
advertiser may expect to make his advertising 
dollars go farthest, at a lower cost per line 
per sale, 


CTheBetroit Free Press 


“Starts The Day In Detroit” 


VERREE & CONKLIN, INC. 
National Representatives 





New York Chicago Detroit Kansas City San Francisco 
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but you decide these things 
(subtle flattery!) and you surely 
wish to know the whole story!” 
Eam is uncomfortable. He can 
always say “no” and he begins to 
wonder when he will have a part 
in the “yesses.” 

The agency representative comes 
in. He has a lot of detail to take 
up, and would like to get a release 
on this, that, and the other thing. 
They call each other by their first 
names, and are very, very friendly, 
so much so that Eam wonders 
why. 

The president stops by and is 
greeted familiarly by the agency 
man. They exchange amenities, 
talk golf, car, maybe trout. Be- 
fore he goes the agency man drops 
into the sanctum and spends an 
hour behind its closed doors. 

And Mr. Eam begins to wonder 
how much information he is en- 
titled to. There is so much he 
could do. The money they are 
spending uselessly would buy a 
bang-up window trim and leave 
enough for a retail salesmen’s 
manual. 

Their own salesmen don’t sell 
the advertising. They are started 
off at the annual convention with 
a hurrah and a bang. They are 
given a portfolio that makes deal- 
ers think the company has money 
to burn. They carry a brief case 
that never leaves the back of the 
car. They know no more about 
window trimming than a cow 
knows about astronomy. They 
visit a dealer, find him too busy to 
see them, go to the hotel and 
write a report that puts the dealer 
on the live prospect list. They 
never think of sending less than 
500 circulars (costing $10.00 a 
thousand). 

The company wants more win- 
dows, and wonders why the dealers 
won't enthuse. It occurs to Eam 
that a wash boiler is only a part 
of laundry equipment. He thinks 
a dealer would be willing to put 
in an associated window, in which 
he could also display wash boards, 
towel racks, gas plates, folding 
ironing boards, flat irons, etc. He 
suggests this and is promptly sat 
on—hard. “No—we'’re not selling 
the other fellow’s products—we’re 
selling Blank Wash Boilers, and 
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you'd better get that into you 
head right now!” 

Yet he has seen Remington Arn; 
get thousands of associated wip. 
dows, and he wonders why so few 
seem to see the confection. 

x* * kK kK * 












If he is a big man he can give 
the company just as much as they 
will permit him to give them. By 
if they won’t let him grow he wil 
soon tire of the petty detail and 
will seek other fields carrying with 
him certain impressions. One of 
these will be a vague wonder why 
the company has its raw material 
tested and passed upon by its 
chemists, yet purchases its adver- 
tising without permitting its ad- 
vertising man to do more than 
acquiesce. The plant engineering 
department has to approve all de. 
signs and design all improvements, 
But the advertising manager's job 
is to take care of the folding, sed- 
ing, stamping, and mailing. 

He has seen sage common sens 
put into the background and 
specious argument take its place 
He has been told by the sales 
manager that “you’re selling wash 
boilers—not atmosphere.” The 
treasurer doesn’t see the value of 
a second color: “After all, it’s the 
message—the facts—that peopl 
are interested in.” The president 
sent out a letter to 1,000 deal- 
ers in 1898 and got 458 replies— 
“why can’t we do that today?” 
And Eam’s answers don’t convince 
because he is an employee. 

What are we headed for, we 
advertising managers? Will the 
company have a job big enough for 
us in advertising? Would we ke 
content to spend a lifetime pro- 
moting that one product or line ol 
products? Does our advertising 
training put us out of harmony 
with the other executives? 

The president has been through 
the mill, speaking both literally and 
allegorically. He has arrived—ani 
knows it. The treasurer is a prat- 
tical, keen money man—an analyst. 
The sales manager is a graduate 
salesman—an impressionist. 

And your advertising managef, 
if he is truly Mr. Eam, is both 
an analyst and an impressionist. He 
knows how to get the facts, how 

(Continued on page 145) 
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The Great American Family 


Advertising cAgencies Know 
K-C Families are Good Buyers 


Leading Advertising Agencies employ (OLUIMBIA Magazine 
as a means of directing the sales messages of their clients to 
that great and responsive K-C Family of America. 


While the following is only a partial list, nevertheless it is 
representative of the splendid type of advertising counsel who 


have accorded (COLUMBIA substantial recognition: 


N. W. Ayer & Son Lord & Thomas 

Barton, Durstine & Osborn, Inc. The Moss-Chase Company, Ine, 
Campbell-Ewald Company Newell-Emmett Company, Ine. 
The Dorland Agency, Inc. PF. O’Keefe Agency, Inc. 
Erwin, Wasey & Co., Ltd. Frank Presbrey Company, Ine. 
Evans & Barnhill, Inc. The Procter & Collier Company 
Federal Advertising Agency, Inc. Ruthrauff & Ryan, Ine, 
Gundlach Advertising Company Sackheim & Scherman, Ine. 

H. B. Humphrey Company, Inc. Sherman & Lebair, Ine. 

Lennen & Mitchell, Inc. Stewart-Davis Advertising Agency 
Thomas F. Logan, Inc. Van Patten, Inc. 


We are proud of the fact that organizations of this character 
have selected (OLUMBIA for a part of the advertising funds 


which clients entrust to them for productive investment. 


(COLUMBIA 


The Largest Catholic Magazine in the World 


A National Monthly Published, Printed and 
Circulated by the Knights of Columbus 


Net Member of 
Circulation 7 6 3 ? 9 7 8 A. B.C. 


D. J. GILLESPIE, Adv, Director J. F. JENKINS, Western Manager 
25 West 43rd Street 202 South State Street 
New York City Chicago, Ill. 
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Cash registers 
Bookkeeping machines 
Typewriters 

Filing Systems 
Card Index Systems 
Desks 
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Signs 
Floor coverings 
Show cases 
Duplicating Machines 
Addressing Machines 
Sprinkler Systems 
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FACTS 


About the Chain Store Field 
By 000 Organizations 
‘ores 
3% Billion Dollar Business 
Annually 
90,000 New Stores in the last 10 
rs. 
15,000 New Stores in 1924. 


Over 1,300 Grocery Chains with 
over 50,000 stores. 






230 SHOE Chains 
100 HAT Chains 

620 CONFECTIONERY Chains 
240 RESTAURANT Chains 
















Chain Store Organizations do: 
One-half of the country’s Notion 


business. 

One-fifth of the country’s Grocery 
usiness. 

One.fifth of the country’s Dru 
business. 






The quantities of merchandise 
that Chain Stores handle is tre 


mendous: 
One Grocery Chain sold 400 
miltion bars of soap last year 
and 135 million cans of milk. 
One Drygoods Chain sold 20 
Million pairs of hosiery and 
5 million pairs of shoes. 





There are Chain Store 
coe in more 

an 50 different lins 
ot Smerehondice, 


T 


=a 


Electric Lamps 
Shelving 

Sales Books 
Lighting Systems 
Safes 

Advertising Displays 














The fi 
ore mi; 
usual 

Kecutive 
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E CHAIN STORE EXECUTIVES OF THE 


NTRY—WHO BUY THE MERCHANDISE 
AND EQUIPMENT FOR 115,000 STORES 


jrocery 
| Drug 


andise 
is tre 


e Chain Store Executive is 
ert—progressive—broad-gauged 
ponsive buyer. 

is in the market for every- 
in the way of equipment— 
heating appliances to show 
ow fixtures—from adding ma- 
sto delivery trucks. 

Chain Store Executive buys 
y—and he buys in QUAN- 
ES. 
Dne Calculating Machine Com- 
has sold ten of the largest 
n Store Organizations an aver- 
pf 133 machines each. 

realize the opportunity that 
s in this wealthy live, concen- 
d market, bear in mind that 
hain— 

1) Has a large number of retail 
“a and is adding to them con- 


tly. 
2) Equips and operates its own 


The Chain Store Age will go to 
the Executives of Chains in all lines 
of merchandise—Grocery, Drug, 
Tobacco, Variety Goods, etc. 

Chain Store Age has just fin- 
ished a six months’ survey of 
the field. That investigation and 
study is the working basis of 
its editorial direction. The edi- 
torial contents of the Magazine 
are planned with actual knowledge 
of the distinctive, important ele- 
ments of Chain Store management 
and administration. 

Through the co-operation of lead- 
ing figures in the Chain Store 
Organizations, the magazine will 
contain practical articles dealing 
with Chain Store Personnel, Store 
Locating, Window Display, Ware- 
housing, and other specialized sub- 
jects. 


ehouses. 

) Often takes over outright the 
dings in which its new “links” 
located—and when it thus ac- 


We will be glad to have our 
representative give you full de- 
tails of the Chain Store Field. 
es the property, improves and 

ovates the entire building. 


AIN STORE AGE 
orth St. New York City 


N STORE AGE IS THE ONLY MEDIUM 
WHICH THIS FIELD CAN BE REACHED. 





The first issue of the ONLY Chain 
ore magazine will naturally attract 
husual attention from Chain Store 
xecutives. Closing date May 15th. 


————_—_—_—_—_ 
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InCanado its Newspapers Sor, | 


WHAT 10% WILL DO 


If every time you spend $10 
in advertising in the United 
States you spent $1.00 in 
Canadian Newspapers, you 
would have a constant, well- 
balanced, productive cam- 
paign addressed to 9,000,000 
of the world’s greatest 
consumers of goods—the 
Canadian people. 


THE DAILY NEWSPAPERS 
OF CANADA 


Write these papers—ask your agency 


The Maritime Market Ontario Market 


Population Newpaper Population ieenpeper 
aS. 75,000 Herald & Mail 0,000 Free Pres 
Walifex ..ccccce 75,000 Chronicle & Echo 


Quebec Market 


Quebec ........ 117,500 Le Solel Prairie Market 
ench) , 
Quebec ........ 117,500 Chronicle Populetis, 
Montreal ...... 839,000 Gazette " 
Sherbrooke .... 23,515 La Tribune 
(French) 











Pacific Market 


Population Newspaper 
Victoria ....... 60,000 Colonist 


National or Sectiong/ COverade 








Prepared by SMITH, DENNE & MOORE, LTD., General Advertising Agency, Toronto 
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to read them, and how to use them. 
He couldn’t sell a carload of wash 
boilers to save his soul, but he can 
write a book or an ad that will 
make women want to boil clothes. 

Yet he can’t sell the idea to his 
boss, the same boss who buys ideas 
from the agency. Why? 

The answer is. simple: the 
‘agency sends a_ salesman, or 
dresses the stage. I have heard 
copy read in conference and re- 
ceived with wild enthusiasm; other 
layouts and copy equally good, 
sent to the client by mail, were 
hammered all over the lot. And 
these methods are necessary be- 
cause of the popular conception on 
the part of advertisers that adver- 
tising is unknown and unknowable. 
Therefore impression rather than 
reason must be depended upon to 
do the buying. 

Is this wrong? 

I don’t think so. When you 
sell by reason you invite every 
man to reason for himself, and you 
have no assurance that he will 
place the same values upon all 
iactors that you have given them. 
But you can create practically 
any impression you desire—with 
the proper atmosphere. Few cam- 
paigns are adopted in their entirety 
—we all have to give in a little, 
and the schedule that is finally ac- 
cepted is often a compromise. 

_ Would it be better for all of us 
if the agency sold its plans to the 
advertising manager—if he had 
authority to say “yes” in the big 
things? Speaking as a former 
agency man I am frank to say 
“No.” 

The advertising manager is too 
close to nee work—too close to his 
bosses. Being both an analyst and 
an impressionist he is not carried 
along by the setting. He has ideas 
—probably pet ideas—and little op- 
portunity to discuss them with 
other lvertising men. Whereas 
the agency has perfected its plan 
in conference—has often tested it 
on the road—and has wide experi- 
ence an expert advice to draw 

where is the advertising 
manager heading? 

Usually to a job with the agency 
or with some other agency, for 
sooner or later he comes to the 
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end, not of his resources, but of 
the resources he will be allowed to 
use. He outgrows his job—and 
people wonder why advertising men 
change about “so often.” 

There is room for many minds 
in an advertising campaign, but 
for only one master mind. It is 
ridiculous to design a lot of full 
pages and let it go at that. How 
often do we answer an advertise- 
ment in a popular magazine and 
receive a booklet that would dis- 
grace a second-hand fruit store! 

The hand that writes the con- 
sumer copy should write the con- 
sumer booklet, and draft the letter 
that is to accompany it. The man 
who lays out the $10,000 spread 
should design the envelope stuffer 
—or should at least collaborate. 
And under that same headship 
should fall the trade-paper cam- 
paign, the window trim, the dealer 
helps and retail salesmen’s letters. 
Even the catalogue should be 
designed to conform to these 
broad general principles. 

Can the advertising manager do 
all this? 

Perhaps he could for a time, but 
at a terrible disadvantage. He 
would need a large department, 
and a press agent to keep selling 
him to his bosses. 

Will the agency do all this? 

Gladly. But the client has 
found the cost high. Yet it is 
logical that an organization com- 
posed of advertising men and 
women should render this service, 
and some day a basis of charge 
will be worked out that will make 
it available to all clients. 

What then becomes of the ad- 
vertising manager? 

He disappears, and is replaced 
by an advertising secretary, under 
the supervision of the sales man- 
ager. When this man outgrows 
that job he can enter an agency 
or enter the sales department of 
his own company. 


Appoints Eldridge-Northrop 
Company 


The B. O. T. Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Trenton, N. J., maker of plumbers’ 
woodwork and _ sanitary earthenware, 
has placed its advertising account with 
the Eldridge-Northrop Company, Inc., 
advertising, also of that city. 








How a Seemingly Competitive Item 


Was Merchandised 


When Tanglefoot Added a Fly Spray to Its Line of Fly Paper It Had to 
Combat the Notion That the Two Were Rivals 


T= Tanglefoot Company of 
Grand Rapids faced an inter- 
esting problem a year ago when 
it set out to market Tanglefoot 
spray. On the face of it, the spray, 
which kills flies and other insects, 
was in compétition with Tangle- 
foot flypaper which had_ been 
known throughout the United 


States for forty years. While the 
new product actually was designed 
to serve a different purpose from 
the paper, it might easily be con- 
sidered a competitor unless the 
proper sales angle were played 


up. 

According to Myron H. Hop- 
kins, president and general man- 
ager, the company had a very 
complete distribution through 
brokers in the United States and 
Canada and through selling agents 
in the foreign field. Would it be 
best to put this new item in the 
hands of these same distributors 
and let them get it to the retailer? 
Or, might these men consider the 
spray so closely allied to the fly- 
paper that it would prove difficult 
to sell? In that case, the regular 
distributors certainly could not 
be counted on to give the product 
much of an introduction. Obser- 
vation in other fields showed that 
wholesalers frequently hesitated 
to put their full enthusiasm be- 
hind a new product when they 
already were handling a success- 
ful one of a somewhat similar 
nature. 

Finally, the Tanglefoot Com- 
pany decided that, after spending 
four years in perfecting the spray, 
it would be unwise to take a 
chance on its getting a weak intro- 
duction. It was determined, there- 
fore, that the new product would 
be launched just as a new line 
would be started by a manufac- 
turer new to the field. In other 
words, none of the Tanglefoot dis- 
tributors would be asked to put 
this item before the consumer. 


Accordingly, a large staff of 
specialty men was engaged to put 
the spray on the market. That 
was a year ago. Today, these spe- 
cialty crews, working out of the 
factory, are scattered over the 
United States and have obtained 
national distribution through drug 
and grocery stores. J 

In some cases, they worked with 
the wholesaler’s list, but more 
generally they plunged right into 
a city or town and made a com- 
plete coverage of all the grocery 
and drug stores in that district. - 
, This method had two good 
points to recommend it. It per- 
mitted the men to go into the 
field quickly and completely. They 
did not have to wait for co-opera- 
tion of any sort from the Tangle. 
foot wholesaler. The second point 
was that they were able to attack 
the trade without preconceived 
notions of how easy or how hard 
certain individuals would be. So 
far as the salesmen knew, each 
retailer was a 100 per cent pros- 
pect. In other words, they were 
free from prejudices and that is 
a distinct selling advantage. 


SPECIALTY SALESMEN SUCCEED WITH 
NEW PRODUCT 


The plan of using specialty 
men worked very successfully, 
Mr. Hopkins says. It permitted the 
spray to make its way on its own 
merits without any direct help 
from: other Tanglefoot products. 
It had, of course, the handicap of 
the Tanglefoot reputation, but 
aside from that, it was strictly on 
its own. 

The salesmen, in presenting the 
new spray to the retailer, hurdled 
the competitive element repre- 
sented by the flypaper by telling 
the dealer immediately that the 
spray is a supplement to the fly- 
paper and that both go together. 
They assured the retailer that the 
public would find this supplemen- 
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tal product necessary in order to 
get “complete fly riddance.” 

Then, they went on to explain 
that the paper was intended to 
keep a room free from flies, once 
it had been pretty well rid of 
them. The spray, they showed, is 
the best method for quickly kill- 
ing a room full of flies, after 
which the paper can catch the 
occasional one that comes in 
through the opened door. Demon- 
strations were held in butcher 
shops to show how the two items 
worked together. Spray gun in 
hand, the salesman would shoot 
Tanglefoot spray throughout an 
entire store infested with flies. In 
ten or fifteen minutes all the flies 
in the place would be dead and 
the shop ready for customers. 

“Now,” the salesman would tell 
the shopkeeper, “you can use fly- 
paper and catch any new flies that 
come in with the customers.” 

This convinced the retailer 
pretty conclusively that the two 
Tanglefoot items went hand in 
hand, and that instead of being 
competitors, they actually played 
equally important roles. 

Backing this sales argument, 
was the additional fact that al- 
though the new product is sold 
as fly spray, it actually is a house- 
hold insecticide and is just as ef- 
fective against moths, mosquitos, 
fleas and bedbugs as it is against 
flies. This helped to put the 
thought in the dealer’s mind that 
in taking the fly spray he was not 
adding a competitor for his fly- 
paper trade. He was made to 
realize that if he failed to sell the 
spray for a fly killer it would ap- 
peal to his customers as a fine 
thing to have around the house to 
protect clothes and furniture and 
hangings from moths and also to 
kill the occasional mosquito and 
the unexplained flea or bed bug 
that might creep into the house. 

As a result of this campaign 
by specialty men, retailers have 
been brought to. see that the fly- 
paper and the fly spray do not 
compete. The company is quite 
convinced that the new product 
might very easily have fallen flat 
had it been launched by whole- 
saler’s salesmen who were not 
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overly enthusiastic about thi spray 
being sold alongside the paper, © 

Today, spray is being sold from 
the same shelves that carry fly- 
paper. In some areas, paper dom. 
inates. In other areas, spray has 
the call. The advertising features 
both, and the latest dealer help is 
a large lithographed card that pic. 
tures a gun shooting death-deal- 
ing spray against a fly, a moth, 
mosquito, a flea and a bed bug. A 
smaller card on the left brings 
the flypaper and the spray to- 
gether. Another small card on the 
right features the spray alone. 

While the introduction of this 
new product in the Tanglefoot 
line is in the hands of special 
crews, the actual distribution js 
through regular Tanglefoot whole- 
salers. When the specialty sales- 
man has secured the dealer's or 
der, he allows the retailer to mak 
his own choice of the wholesaler 
through whom the goods will be 
forwarded. In this way, there is 
no conflict with regular distribu- 
tors. On the contrary, the dis- 
tributors realize that the company 
is bringing them new business and 
opening an additional selling field 
at no cost to them. 

It is a very interesting sidelight 
that the O. & W. Thum Company, 
which kept Tanglefoot products 
before the public for forty years, 
has recently decided to change its 
name to conform to the name of 
its products and has become the 
Tanglefoot Company. 


New Account for Russell T. 
Gray 
The Alcumite Corporation, a subsi 


ary of The Duriron Company, Inc, 
Dayton, Ohio, recently incorporated 
der the laws of New York State, plans 
an advertising campaign in chemical and 
metal trade publications. The corpora: 
tion has placed its advertising accoutt 
with Russell T. Gray, Chicago advertis 
ing agent. 


Geo. H. Morrill Company 
Appoints L. S. Allstrum 


The George H. Morrill Company. 
Norwood, Mass., printing and- ae 
graphic inks, has appointed 1. S. All 
strum as sales manager for the Unite! 
States and Canada. Edmund |}. Shattue 
has been made Chicago district manager 
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It Will Pay You To 
“Cut-Out” Some Of 
Your Advertising 


T will pay you well to use “Cut- 

Outs” for some of your printed 
advertising. The attention value 
is greatly increased and your 
product or its package can be 
portrayed strikingly real. 


§ GOLDEN PRINTING SERVICE has 
reduced the making of “Cut-Outs” 
from a tedious task, shunned by most 
printers, to just an every-day, ordinary 
operation. And our economy of oper- 
ation affords two just profits—one to 
you and one to us—while keeping the 
final cost lower than the increased 
value gives you the right to expect. 
An inquiry will not incur 
an obligation. 


GOLD 


PRINTING SERVICE 


Where Printing Is An Art—Not A Trade 


106 SEVENTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 
TeLepHONes: CHELsEA 8168, 4042, 4043, WATKINS 4397 
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ts First Appearance 


these Records _, 
yum 


Now Watch It cL 


The new Smart Set is rapidly finding its place in the 
advertising sun. It’s growing in every way. This 
is Printers’ Ink’s first recognition of the fact in its 
Records of Advertising. Smart Set starts in thir- 
teenth place. Unlucky? Not a bit of it. Watch it 
climb! 
. & @ @ 
The new Smart Set, in circulation, has been doing 
alittle sensational climbing of its own. Last Septem- 
ber, when we took it over it had a circulation of 
30,000—now it has ten times that amount. At pres- 
ent, we guarantee 300,000 net paid. But we're just 
starting. 
= ® * #® 

It's a magazine now, not of the “400,” but of the 
4,000,000—the new “smart set” of aggressive younger 
people who are the most eager buyers of merchandise— 
your merchandise. You can buy Smart Set at present 
up to and including December at $1.40 a line with 
that net paid circulation guarantee of 300,000. By 
December you ought to be receiving more extra cir- 
culation than any advertiser has any moral right to 
expect. 


“NRL a 


y) eet 
kak MART SET 


R. E. BERLIN, Business Manager 
119 West 40th Street, New York 
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A marked change 


has taken place in the morning newspaper situ- 
ation in New York since last year’s gathering of 
the Associated Press and the American News. 
paper Publishers Association in New York. 


The past year has seen the most successful 

newspaper consolidation in the history of Amer- 

ican journalism. The New York Herald Tribune 

has held practically all the daily circulation of 

The Herald and The Tribune, and its Sunday 

circulation is now larger than the combined 

circulations of both newspapers before. 
consolidation. 


In New York’s Suburban Zone The 
New York Herald Tribune has a 
larger week-day circulation than 
any morning newspaper. 


Its circulation is increasing purely on the merits 
of its completeness as a newspaper, its well 
edited news and the variety and unequalled 
excellence of its features. It employs no can- 
vassers. It offers no premiums. 


The New Dork 


Hevald Tribune 

















The Financial Statement Drops Its 
Funereal Dignity 


Metropolitan Life Shows How a Real Selling Message Can Be Built 
Around a Financial Statement 


USTOM seems to have de- 
creed that the financial state- 
ment shall stand alone in all its 
funereal dignity—an imposing 
and forbidding array of figures, 
unembellished with art and unac- 
companied by copy, other than the 
abbreviated and unsatisfactory ex- 
planatory statements preceding 
the various items of dollars and 
cents. The Corn Exchange Bank 
in New York is one of the few 
advertisers to defy this tradition. 
Recently, the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, in an adver- 
tisement captioned “Hearts and 
Dollars,” joined the ranks of 
those that are trying to make a 
real selling message of the finan- 
cial statement. 
The advertisement begins with a 
letter addressed to Haley Fiske, 


president of the Metopolitan, in 
which the writer says: 


My Dear Mr. Fiske: 

Why don’t you publish a heart state- 
ment along with the regular financial 
statement you put out each year? — 

Any company can publish impressive 
figures of financial strength, financial 
growth, etc. But figures don’t stick. 
All I remember from your last year’s 
statement is that the Metropolitan has 
several million policyholders and is the 
biggest life insurance company in the 
world. 

I’ve been following some of your 
magazine advertisements lately that tell 
of work you’re doing to help people live 
longer. It isn’t entirely clear in my 
mind just how you’re doing it or why 
you do it, but since you are doing it, 
give us the facts and figures on_ that. 
Call it a Heart Statement or a Welfare 
Statement, or anything you like but— 
give us the. facts. 

Perhaps other Metropolitan policy- 
holders like myself would be interested 
in a a. of — kind. 

ery truly yours, 
C. N. S. 


The balance of the copy, with 
the exception of the statements, 
consists of a signed statement by 
Mr. Fiske. He says: 

“We are indebted to Mr. S. for 
his sugcestion. It is an excellent 
one. We publish an annual 
Business Statement of the Metro- 


politan, not because we think that 
the figures will be remembered, 
but because they offer conclusive 
evidence of unusual growth and 
strength to its 22,000,000 policy 
holders. 

“And it is this extraordinary 
financial strength that makes it 
possible for the Metropolitan to 
carry on a nation-wide campaign 
for better health and longer life. 

“Records kept by the Metro- 
politan show an extraordinary de- 
crease in the death rate among its 
policyholders. Compared with 
1911, for example, there were 
nearly 62,000 fewer deaths in 1924 
among its industrial policyholders 
than there would have been if the 
1911 death rate had prevailed. 

“While the average life span in 
the United States is 5% years 
greater than it was twelve years 
ago, the life span of the industrial 
policyholders of the Metropolitan 
increased nearly 814 years—a bet- 
terment of three years over the 
general average in the same in- 
terval. 

“These increases in longer life 
are due in large part to the 
Metropolitan’s Health and Wel- 
fare Work among its policy- 
holders.... You and all the 
other 22,000,000 policyholders, one 
out of every six people in the 
United States and Canada, reap 
the benefit through better health 
and decreased cost of insurance. 

“The wealth of the Metropoli- 
tan belongs to you and to no one 
else. The Metropolitan has no 
stock and no stockholders. It is 
owned solely by its policyholders. 
You are one of the policyholders, 
share in the ownership of all its 
investments ; in its railroad bonds, 
its real estate mortgages, its loans 
to farmers, loans to States, cities 
and towns for public improve- 
ments and similar enterprises. 

“You, as part owner of over 
$1,600,000,000 should read the two 
statements on the left with a feel- 
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ing of pride in what your company 
has achieved. 

“The efforts as well as the as- 
sets of the Metropolitan are dedi- 
cated to protection against future 
want—to greater happiness, bet- 
ter health and longer life.” 

In the lower left-hand section 
of the copy, two statements are 
published. One is the financial 
statement of the company. The 
other is a health and welfare 
statement, giving statistics of the 
health work for 1924 and previous 
years. 

Of course it is the second state- 
ment which is most interesting 
because of its novelty. At the 
same time, it lends a warmth of 
humanness to the ordinarily cold 
and formal financial statement 
which gains for the latter a wider 
reading than it would customarily 
receive. 





E. G. Steele with G. Logan 
Payne 

Elmer G. Steele has been ap- 
pointed manager of the Detroit office 
of the G. Logan Payne Company, 
publishers’ representative. He_ was 
at one time with the Chicago office of 
the Wm. Rankin Company and 
more recently was space buyer of the 
Porter-Eastman-Byrne Company, ad- 
vertising agency, of that city. 


Test Campaign for Canned 
Whole Wheat 


The Fettig Canning Company, ElI- 
wood, Ind., will use newspapers in a 
trial campaign which it is planning to 
conduct in Indiana to introduce its 
Canned Whole Wheat, a breakfast food. 
This campaign will be directed by the 
Millis Advertising Company, Indianapo- 
lis. 


Goodyear Golf Ball Placed 
on Market 


The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Com- 
pany, Akron, Ohio, is using business- 
paper advertising to introduce its new 
Goodyear golf ball to the trade. That 
the merit of other Goodyear products 
will be found in the new product is the 
featured copy appeal. 


F. W. McLaughlin Joins 
Gibbons Agency 
Fred W. McLaughlin, formerly with 
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Does Anyone Use 


“The Postscript” ? 
SINSHEIMER Bro. & Co 
Cuicaco, Mar. 27, 1925. 
Editor of Printers’ Inx: 

We are contemplatjng the publication 
of a house organ, which we are to call 
“The Postscript,” the last word on 
shoes for young people. 

Will you be good enough to refer to 
your file of house organs which you 
compiled two or three years ago and 
tell us whether or not any other publi- 
cation is using this name? 

SINSHEIMER Bro. & Co., 
A. E. Reyno tops, 
Sales Manager, 


Borden Company Has Record 
Year 


The Borden Company, New York, 
Eagle Brand condensed milk and other 
milk products, reports gross sales for 
the year ended December 31, 1924, of 
$109,666,633, a mew record for the 
company. This compares with $100,- 
245,160 in 1923 and is an increase of 
$9,421,473. Net income of $5,412,705, 
after Federal taxes, depreciation, etc., 
is reported, against $5,023,297 in 1923, 
a gain of $389,408. Trade-marks, etc., 
are carried on the balance sheet at 
$5,942,876. 


L. E. Honeywell Leaves 
National Acme 


L. E. Honeywell, for the last ten 
years advertising manager of the Na 
tional Acme Company, Cleveland, has 
been appointed advertising manager of 
the Sterling Manufacturing Company, 
of that city, maker of electrical and 
radio devices. Gordon Tracy, assistant 
advertising manager of the National 
Acme Company, succeeds Mr. Honey- 
well as advertising manager. 


H. A. Torson Heads Grand 
Rapids Shoe Business 


H, A. Torson, who has been vice- 
resident_in charge of sales of the 
ing Pneumatic Tool Company, 
Chicago, has_ been made president of 
the erold-Bertsch Shoe Company, 
Grand Rapids, Mich. He retains an 
interest in the King company. 


New Accounts for Grand 
Rapids Agency 


The C. O. Porter Machinery Com- 
pany, and the Mueller Furniture Com- 
pany, both of Grand Rapids, Mich. 
have og their advertising accounts 
with the White Advertising Agency, also 
of that city. 


Joins Little Rock Agency 


Miss Genevieve Maust, until recently 


the Montreal office of Advertising advertising manager of the Southern 
Service Ltd., has joined the Toronto Trust Company, Little Rock, Ark., has 
office of J. J. Gibbons Ltd., advertising joined the S. M. Brooks Advertising 
agency. Agency, also of that city. 
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Upholds Constitution- 
ality of “Printers’ Ink” 
Model Statute 


‘HE constitutionality of the 

Printers’ INK Model Statute 
was contested by the counsel for 
the defense in a case which in- 
volves a charge of fraudulent ad- 
vertising. The Model Statute in 
the New York laws is known as 
Section 421 of the Renal Law and 
under its provision the American 
Fair Trade League, complainant, 
charged Jacob A. Miller, defen- 
dant, with advertising for sale, 
under the name of the Grand 
Rapids Sales Company, furniture 
which was not as represented. 

The attorney for the defense 
pleaded that the statute was un- 
reasonable and violated both the 
New York State Constitution and 
the United States Constitution. He 
moved that the case be dismissed 
on the ground that the advertise- 
ment upon which the complaint 
was based was written and pub- 
lished without the knowledge of 
the defendant and that he was 
therefore not responsible. The at- 
torney raised the point that the 
State could not punish an adver- 
tiser unless it was proved that he 
published fraudulent advertising 
with the intent to deceive and with 
guilty knowledge. 

Presiding Justice George W. 
Simpson, of the Commercial 
Frauds Court, New York, in 
which the case was tried, upheld 
the constitutionality of the Model 
Statute and dismissed the defen- 
dant’s motion, holding him for the 
Court of Special Sessions. Justice 
Simpson said: 





I cannot agree with counsel for the 
defendant in his argument that Section 
421 of the Penal w is unreasonable 
and in violation of both the New York 
State Constitution and the United States 
Constitution. This very statute is now 
in force in twenty-three States, and in 
fifteen others the language used is the 
same as in our Section 421 of the Penal 
Law excepting that the word “know- 
ingly” appears in the latter. I find no 
authority anywhere declaring this stat- 
ute unconstitutional. It is a_ beneficial 
statute enacted for the protection of the 
public.”’ 


It may be pointed out here that 
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the distinction noted by Justice 
Simpson concerning the word 
“knowingly” marks the difference 
between the Printers’ INK Model 
Statute and ineffective substitutes, 
The word “knowingly” or its 
equivalent is a joker which oppon- 
ents of the Model Statute inser 
for the purpose of nullifying its 
effectiveness by beclouding the 
issue. It is the incorporation of 
this word in the statutes of the 
fifteen States referred to by 
Justice Simpson that makes them 
toothless substitutes for the Model 
Statute. 

In this particular case if the 
word “knowingly” appeared in the 
New York State law, the question 
of intended guilt raised by the at- 
torney for the defense would have 
to be proved. With the Model 
Statute, however, the blame is 
fastened to the person responsible 
for the advertisement, that is the 
advertiser, who should know the 
truthfulness of the statement 
which he makes to the public. 

In the preparation of this case 
the American Fair Trade League 
had the co-operation of Francis 
D. Campau, counsel of the Furni- 
ture Manufacturers Association of 
Grand Rapids, and of the National 
Vigilance Committee of the As- 
sociated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. 





Dodge Brothers Advertising 


Expenditures 

The advertising expenditures of Dodge 
Brothers, Detroit, manufacturers of 
Dodge cars, have totaled more than 
$12,600,000, not including the amounts 
spent by dealers, according to Frederick 
J. Hayes, president of Dodge Brothers, 
Inc., which was recently incorporated 
under the laws of Maryland to take 
over the business of Dodge Brothers. 

For the year ended ecember 31, 
1924, a total of 222,236 cars were sold, 
as against 179,505 in 1923. Net sales 
for the year are given as $191,652,446, 
as compared with $141,332,685 in the 
previous year. This is a gain of $50, 
319,761. Net earnings, before deduct 
ing Federal taxes, were $19,965,440 in 
1924. When compared with $11,590,637 
reported in 1923, this shows an increase 
of $8,374,803. 


With Critchfield & Company 


Russell D. McCord has joined the 
copy and service staff of the Minneapolis 
ofice of Critchfield & Company, advertis: 
ing agency. 
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Six Prizes for 
ADVERTISING 
TYPOGRAPHY 


The Advertising Department of The New 
York Times offers six prizes for the best 
typography for an advertisement 100 
agate lines deep by 3 columns wide (7 2/7 
inches x 6 inches). 


First Prize $100 Fourth Prize $25 
Second Prize $50 Fifth Prize $25 
Third Prize $25 Sixth Prize $25 


Entries based upon copy printed below must be 
received by Saturday, April 25, 1925, addressed 


Typographical Contest 
Advertising Department 


Che New York Cimes 


TIMES SQUARE NEW YORK 


Text of matter to be displayed in advertisement: 





The New York Times, strictly a newspaper—for 
intelligent, thoughtful people. Without comics 
—without puzzles—unequalled in completeness 
and quality of news. Daily, 350,000—Sunday, 
600,000. 

The New York Times advertising columns are 
informative—clean—trustworthy. 

The New York Times—It’s a liberal education— 
Read it. 

The New York Times accepts no returns. News- 

dealers can supply only the regular demand. 
Order in advance. 











In the event that two or more submit identical prize-winning plans, 
the full amount of the prize will be given to each of such contestants. . 
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The Commercial Appeal 


“The South’s Greatest Newspaper” 














In Local Circulation In Local Advertisin | 
FIRS In Total Circulation FIRST; Total Advertising| 
7 
—" 
“First in Everything” he th 
cA g 


96 Per Cent " 


Of the Paid Daily City Circulation of The Commercial Appeal 
Is Delivered by Carriers Into the Homes 





Average Circulation Statement for March, 1925 


CITY Daily Sunday To 
Carriers (Regular)........... 33,750 34,024 : 
Dealers and Ind. Carriers.... 603 858 he Co 
PETES: Sr d.cewcicowesics dele 8,123 
COMET THINS é6<cccccscceccs 1 To 


Total City Sales.......... 35,558 43,006 


SUBURBAN 
Dealers and Ind. Carriers.... 15,244- 
Mail Subscriptions ........... k 


Total Suburban ........ 


Total City and Suburban 65,627 Class 
COUNTRY 
Agents and Dealers.......... 
Mail Subscriptions ........... 5,66 he C 


Sere Th 
Total Country ......000 63,694 Th 


Total Net Paid ......... 129,321 
PORTE. RINE. 0 606006465000 97 1,007 
———— =o The Cc 
eRe ee ree rece 130,328 
Only Newspaper in Memphis Having the Full Associated Press beee & 
Service on Sunday 








The Commercial Appeal reaches more homes in Memphis than 


the telephone. 

There are 19,955 telephone connections in Memphis homes and h 
12,718 business phones, or a total of 32,673. 

The Daily Carrier Paid Home Delivery of The Commercial M 
Appeal is 33,750, and the total city circulation 35,558. 


—— 
—, 
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Display Advertising Record 
For March, 1925: 


—Computed in Inches— 
Local Foreign Classified Total 


62,110 16,187 19,576 97,873 
39,094 9,096 6,741 54,931 
26,418 3,665 4,760 34,843 


The Commercial Appeal Rotogravure— 


Foreign 1,189 
Total Commercial Appeal 99,062 
Total second paper 
Total third paper 


Total two other papers 89,774 


he Commercial Appeal in excess of total two 
other papers 9,288 
Total Commercial Appeal 99,062 


In the Month of March, 1925 


he Commercial Appeal 
Published 274,064 Lines of Want Ads 


Classified Advertising Is the Best Proof of a Newspaper’s Popularity 
and Pulling Power 
HERE’S THE RECORD: 





The second paper 
The third paper 


Total two other papers 
The Commercial Appeal in excess to total over two other papers 80,080 


Over two times the number of lines carried by the second paper and 
over four times the number carried by the third paper. 





“Keep on Telling Them and You'll Keep on Selling Them” 
If You Tell Them in-— 


he Commercial Appeal 


Memphis Tennessee 
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WE TAKE PLEASURE 
IN ANNOUNCING THAT 


DON M. PARKER 


HAS BECOME AN 
OFFICER AND A 
MEMBER OF THE 
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Don’t Mention Ingredients in Your 


Trade-Mark 


james of Ingredients or Parts May Prevent Trade-Mark Registration 


Washington Bureau 
of Printers’ INK 


JOTABLY in the proprietary 
drug business, although they 
bre known in many other lines, 
rade-marks are frequently de- 


the kind have attained consid- 
rable prominence through adver- 
ising and long use. Very likely, this 
success will encourage the practice. 


adoption of similar names for 
purposes of trade-mark identifica- 
jon is advisable. 

The name of an ingredient or 
part, when used, in a descriptive 
sense, as any part of a mark, is 
onsidered as descriptive, and has 
prevented, on that score, the reg- 
istration of many trade-marks. 
Vhile it is, of course, highly de- 
sirable to identify any new prod- 
uct with a name that is already 
familiar to the public, many man- 
facturers have made the mistake 
f selecting an ingredient name 
for this purpose, only to find kater 
hat it furnishes an insurmount- 
able barrier to registration. This 
is because the owners, in creating 


making them only “suggestive” 
and not “merely descriptive,” as 

hey say in the Trade-Mark Di- 
vision. 

Before any descriptive mark 
may be considered by the registra- 
tion officials and the courts 
worthy of Patent Office protec- 
tion, it must be used and adver- 
tised by its owner until it acquires 
a distinct secondary meaning. This 
will require a period of years and 
a large amount of advertising. 

In the meantime; the owner may 
be called upon to defend his prop- 
erty right under the common law 
and at an expense that is far 


greater than any possible original 
value of his trade-mark. 

A recent case before the Patent 
Office illustrates the inadvisability 
of proceeding to merchandise a 
product or line under a mark 
which utilizes the descriptive 
names of ingredients unless cer- 
tain alterations are made. The 
Hallwen Chemical Corporation, of 
Cincinnati, applied for registra- 
tion of the words “Coco Cod,” as 
a trade-mark for a tonic com- 
pounded of extracts from vege- 
tables, eggs, rice, yeast, cocoa and 
cod liver oil. But the Trade- 
Mark Division held that the mark 
consisted of a combination of de- 
scriptive words which are descrip- 
tive of the product, and were not, 
therefore, entitled to registration. 

In this case, it was argued by 
the applicant that the mark was 
suggestive, rather than descrip- 
tive, and that the word “Cod” 
does not necessarily indicate or 
mean cod liver oil. However, 
First Assistant Commissioner 
Kinnan, after considering this ar- 
gument, held in his decision that 
the doctrine, as set forth in a 
number of cases which he quoted, 
seemed to be conclusive that 
words which indicate one or more 
of the ingredients of a composi- 
tion or compound cannot be reg- 
istered as trade-marks because 
they are regarded as merely de- 
scriptive. 

“Coco” IS DESCRIPTIVE 


“The word ‘Coco,’” he said, 
“appearing in the mark of the 
instant case must be deemed the 
equivalent of ‘cocoa. As was 
stated in the case of: In re The 
American Sugar Refining Com- 
pany, 250 O. G., 255, 47 App. D. 
C., 199, bad or phonetic spelling 
is not sufficient to escape the stat- 
ute forbidding registration of de- 
scriptive words. This word 
‘Coco,’ therefore, must be deemed 
merely descriptive, and it does 
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not become any less so because 
used with the word ‘Cod.’” 

The appellant contended that 
the second word was merely sug- 
gestive; but the First Assistant 
Commissioner held in his decision 
that this contention was not sound 
for the reason that cod liver oil 
is very widely known, advertised 
and used as a tonic, and con- 
tinued : 

“This is substantially the only 
derivative of a cod fish that is so 
used. In consequence, the average 
consumer would understand that 
it was cod liver oil that was pres- 
ent in the compound, and _ this 
would be as apparent as if this 
fact were fully stated in the mark. 
The test resides in what the pub- 
lic would infer from seeing the 
mark on the goods and it is clear 
that purchasers would immediate- 
ly conclude that the: mark indi- 
cated the presence of cocoa and 
cod liver oil. This being true, 
the mark is descriptive and not, 
therefore, registrable.” 

Decisions in numerous other 
cases rendered by the Patent Of- 
fice and the courts, arrive at sim- 
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ilar conclusions. Their number 
and unvarying tendency are spf. 
ficient to warrant a general rule 
against the use of the name of an 
ingredient or part in a trade 
mark, if registration is expected, 
In fact, the opposition to the prac- 
tice is so firmly established that 
even the naming of a part which 
is absent from the product may 
prevent registration. 

Recently, the Toledo Scale Com- 
pany, Toledo, Ohio, applied for 
registration as a trade-mark of 
the words “Toledo—No Springs 
—Honest Weight.” Although the 
company has used this phrase in 
connection with its product for 
a long time, the Patent Office held 
that it was geographical and 
descriptive of weighing scales, 
and in his decision the Assistant 
Commissioner said: 

“It is believed the statute, in 
prohibiting registration of terms 
that are merely geographical and 
descriptive, prohibits such a com- 
bination of such words or terms 
as appellant has adopted. The 
reasons for refusing registration 
to such terms, used _ separately, 
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Two-tone metallic 
Okonite Paper-Clip 





ETTING off dn “beaten peck” invariably results in 


deserved recognition. 


Creating this distinctive Paper 


Clip for the Okonite Company of Passaic has proven no 


exception. 


We're both winners. 


1875 — Our Fiftieth Year —1925 


Ib° Ise 
New York Office 
3412 Woolworth Bldg. 
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333 Union St. 
Allentown, Pa. 
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Gpper's farmer 


Showed a greater gain in 
revenue for 1924 over 
1923 than any farm 

paper in the 

country. 





Unequalled value to sub- 
scribers and adver- 
tisers alike was 

the cause. 


Hook up with this high- 
powered paper if you 
want your farm pa- 

per campaign 

to pay. 


Published at Topeka, Kansas 


Advertising Headquarters 
120 W. 42nd St., New York City 
Branch Offices 
New York Chicago 
Cleveland Detroit 
Kansas City St. Louis 
San Francisco 
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THE apply equally to a notation wher 
such words are used together,” 


x Therefore, if a device or prod. 
PACIF IC SLO PE uct depends for one of its selling 
appeals on the fact that some well. 

° known or customary part of sim. 

The aggregate population of ilar products is absent, it is bet. 
all the states west of the | ter to make the fact know 
Rockies is less than that | through advertising than by pub. 


represented in the Greater | lishing it in the trade-mark. I 
. the latter method is used, it is 
New York trading area. highly probable that it will make 
. ‘. the mark impossible of registra. 
What national advertiser, or | tion. Since the Patent Office wil 
local advertiser, would think ge oe the name of any present 
: or absent part or ingredient a 
of trying to cover all the descriptive of the goods. 
Pacific Slope population 


with two newspapers? New Accounts for 


P Williams & Cunnyn 
And yet many aim to do that : y cham 
. s The Burd High Compression Ring 
in Greater New York, with Company, | Rockford, IL, maker a 
urd piston rings an -Gi 
its 10,000,000 people. Sak Se, and Bd x. Y, Me 
ona ompany, ubuque, 
: manufacturer of an Poe cual 
The Telegram-Mail offers pumps and plumbing fixtures, have 
: : placed their advertising accounts with 
its 200,000 daily purchasers Williams & Cunnyngham, Inc., Chicago 


in New York to advertisers | advertising agency. : 
‘ _ The Reliable Typewriter and Add 
planning a newspaper cam- ing a aera pee mn 4 
° aucet ompany, an an ngers, 
paign to reach that 10,000,- as, ee Senatoctors, 
: 0 icago, also have appointe il- 
000 population. liams & Cunnyngham to direct their 


, s advertising. 
The three cent price having 
virtually put an end to cir- 
culation duplication in the “ er Accessory 
: otor publications and newspapers 
evening field, the Telegram- will be used an A campaign which "i 
*.) 000 uto ‘ac ‘ompany, lar Rapids, 
Mail’s 200, purchasers Iowa, is planning to conduct on the 
would seem absolutely es- | Auto Vac, a vacuum cleaning acces 


sory for automobiles. Application has 


: sential to any well lanned been made for registration of the name 
” y P Auto Vac. The Advertising Corporation, 











Campaign Planned for New 








advertising campaign. Waterloo, Iowa, will direct this adver 
tising. 

The Mamaroneck, N. Y., to Have 

Newspaper 

Rew Bork Telegram | | corse pP._rorhes, publisher of ti 

Larchmont, N. Y., Times, will start 

and EveNING MAIL eee of a weekly newspaper 2 

ge a ‘ under thi — ot 

: - the Times. The first issue of the new 

Publication Office: << will appear early in jus 

. P. Proctor, who has been «iaged 

73 Dey Street newspaper work in Westchest«1 County 


N. Y., will be manager. 





Eastern Representative . 
DAN A. CARROLL Joins Sioux City Agency 
110 East 42nd St., New York City Vaughn Weidel has joined _ the 


Western Representative United Advertising Agency, Sioux 
E. LUTZ City, Iowa, as production manager. 
2 % : He was recently in charge of the new 

Tower Building, Chicago, Ill. business department of The Toy Banks. 
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MR.GUY C. PIERCE 


has become a stock- 


holder in our corpo- 


ration; and has been 
elected a member of 
the Board of Directors. 


e 
Williams & Cunnyngham 


Whose business is the Study and 
execution of good advertising 
6 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 
111 Fifth Avenue 

_ New York 
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ENGINEERING}: 
Business Paper 


for the Plumbing and Heating Industry @..; | 








Leadership in ey 
circulation, : 
editorial strength hey 
and advertising 
volume has firmly 
established 
DOMESTIC ak 
ENGINEERING =! 
as THE paper p Tro 
of the Plumbing 
and Heating trade. 


Member: A. B. C. and A. B. P., Inc. 
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Advertising Saves a Market 
Undermined by “Seconds” 


The Washington Iron Works Meets Destructive Competition with a 
Constructive Campaign 


S the result of the activities 
of a number of concerns not 
ngaged in the plumbing business, 
os Angeles has been swamped 
with “seconds” in plumbing fix- 
ures. The competition of these 
Healers in inferior products has 
been keenly felt by plumbing man- 
nfacturers and their dealers. 
Among these manufacturers was 
he Washington Iron Works, of 
os Angeles. Not only were the 
ales of Washington fixtures be- 
w what the company believed 
hey should be, but many of its 
lealers were disgruntled and dis- 
ontented. These dealers were be- 
ng deprived of most of their dis- 
May room sales. Consequently, 
hey felt that the purchase by the 
ublic of fixtures from irregular 
ade channels had lowered them 
the status of mere service men. 
hey were being called upon chief- 
‘ for the installation of “sec- 
bids,” and to make repairs for 
he dissatisfied purchasers of such 
econds. 
Quick action was necessary to 
ake the public appreciate the dis- 
dvantages which accompanied the 
wer price of “seconds” and to 
olster up the morale of plumbing 
pply distributors. The Washing- 
n Iron Works started an adver- 
sing campaign in local news- 
apers to educate the public to 
e real value and true economy of 
uying only high-grade plumbing 
xtures. The campaign was also 
signed to offset the advantages 
hich Eastern manufacturers en- 
yed from the maintenance of 
laborate display rooms in the 
owntown part of the city. 
The company’s advertising plan, 
shen presented to its 1,500 dealers, 
het with their approval. The cam- 
eign was concentrated on one ob- 


rial to that of household 
tnishings. Each advertisement 
as illustrated with pictures of 


fixtures. The accompanying text 
talked about these fixtures and 
their installation as a furniture 
dealer would discuss an article of 
furniture for the home. 


COMBATS UNDERSELLING 


From the beginning, the cam- 

paign battled squarely with the is- 
sue of price. The Washington 
company adopted standardized 
prices and backed up its claims 
as to the service and quality of 
its products with a permanent 
guarantee. Each advertisement in 
the series hammered home some 
message that would throw a defi- 
nite light on plumbing fixtures, 
their cost, just how much people 
should rightly pay for them and 
why. 
“Can You Tell Good Plumbing 
Fixtures from Bad?” is the cap- 
tion of the first advertisement. A 
small box at the bottom explains 
that the cost of the advertising 
is borne by the Washington Iron 
Works, manufacturers of guaran- 
teed plumbing fixtures for fifteen 
years. It points out that the ad- 
vertising is published in behalf of 
reputable, licensed plumbing mer- 
chants and to protect the public 
against misrepresentation. Em- 
phasis also is placed upon the 
importance of the plumber in the 
community as guardian of the 
city’s health. 

The following text from one ad- 
vertisement sums up many of the 


points covered in the campaign: 

Typical among his activities is the 
plumbing merchant’s war on seccnds, de- 
tective non-guaranteed plumbing fixtures. 
Every reputable plumbing dealer will 
warn you that “bargain price” fixtures 
are almost certain to develop defects 
which require that the entire fixture be 
replaced. Your plumbing merchant saves 
you this needless expense by supplying 
such guaranteed fixtures as ashington. 


The Washington company re- 
ports that its campaign has been 
successful in increasing the sale of 
first-class fixtures. As a result of 
167 
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the publicity given to the whol. 
sale marketing of “seconds” the 
sale of these has been greatly 
lessened. In addition, the campaign 
has stimulated interest in the 
neighborhood plumber. 

The establishment and main. 
tenance of a fixed retail price has 
developed public confidence in the 
plumber as a merchant. In a. 
complishing these objectives, the 
Washington Iron Works has per. 
formed a service which has won 
for it the respect of dealers in 
plumbing fixtures and has recop- 
structed the market for its fixtures 
on the sound basis of public un- 
derstanding. 


Leaves Chamberlain Medicine 
Company 


W. A. Peairs, vice-president and man 
ager of foreign business of the Chan. 
berlain Medicine Company, Des Moines, 
Iowa, has retired from that organi 
zation, having disposed of his interests 
to D. C. Chamberlain, president. Mr. 
Peairs will devote his time to the Dy-ol 
Dye Company, Burlington, Iowa, of which 
he is president. 


‘Merwin R. Crawford Joins 
Morton Company 


Merwin R. Crawford has joined the 
New York office of the Wm. J. Mor 
ton Company, publishers’ representa 
tive. For the last ten years he has 
been engaged in publishers’ represen 
tative work in New York and Chicago. 


E. E. Arnold Joins Hoff Meta 
Products 


E. E. Arnold, formerly manager of 
the automotive department of Johns 
Manville, Inc., New York, has been 
appointed sales manager of the Hof 
Metal Products Company, also of tha 
city, maker of Hoff tire chains. 


Starts Hartford Advertising 
Business 

C. J. O’Gorman has started an at 
vertising business at Hartford, Conn, 
under the name of the Scientific At 
vertising Company. He was formerly 
with the M. Spivak Advertising 
Agency, New York. 


Has Converse Rubber Shoe 
Account 


The Converse Rubber Shoe Company, 
Malden, Mass., manufacturer of rubler 
products, has appointed the Boston o 
fice of Barrows e Richardson, advertis 





ing agency, to direct its advertising. 
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The Religious Press 


ice has FOR 


in the 

In ac- 

“ef! God and Country 

8 Der od an OuNnTTY | 

Nn 

lers in 

recon- a ; : , : : . 

ixtur | The fluctuating influence of circulation is foreign to 

Lic un- the Religious Press. Its issues are 100 per cent efficient. 
They carry worthwhile editorial and business messages 

dicine backed by the influence peculiar to themselves, unvarying 
in character and permanency. 

nd man- 

Fe By including TRUTH MAGAZINE in your collec- 


— tion of advertising mediums you can appeal for the pat- 
ronage of Catholic home people and their response will 
be regulated by the consistency of your appeal. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE gives advertisers the privi- 
lege of providing for the many personal wants of cul- 
tured Catholic men and women who are teachers and 
professors in universities, colleges, high schools, elemen- 
tary schools. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Audit Bureau 


of Circulations 11 consecutive years. 


TRUTH MAGAZINE, a member of the Catholic 


Press Association 10 consecutive years. 


Copy for current issue must be at the office on or before 


tising 
the Ist of the month preceding date of issue. 


an at- 
Conn. 
ific Ad- 
‘ormerly Joseph P. Sheils, Edward P. Boyce, 
Western Advertising Office Eastern Advertising Office 
906 Boyce Building, 95 Madison Avenue 
Chicago, Ill. New York, N. Y. 


JOHN J. O’KEEFFE, Publisher 
412 Eighth Avenue, New York 
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Practical Publicity 


—what it can 
do for you—and how 


This new bock gives a practical common- 
sense treatment of how to secure the right kind 
of publicity and how to use it effectively. It 
does not encourage ‘“‘puffery,’’ free reading 
notices or the attempt to put over sales talks 
which belong in advertising. It tells you how to 
find out and present the news of your business. 


Public Relations 


A Handbook of Publicity 
By John C. Long 
Manager, Educational Department 
National Automobile Chamber of Commerce 
248 pages, 5 x 8, illustrated, $3.00 

Good-will in many cases o> upon news 
items being presented in way which will 
arouse public interest. PUBL IC RELATIONS 
tells how this is done. 

It gives specific examples of successful cam- 
paigns. It describes the media of publicity. 
It discusses effective publicity methods for 
businesses, associations, retail stores and indi- 
viduals. 

Every business man will find this book 
packed with facts of dollars-and-cents value. 
Every section contains ideas and suggestions 
that are concrete, practical and effective. 
SS 
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Effective ’ilms 
forms 
Moving Pictures 
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Newspapers 
Magazines 
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Complete Cam- 
paigns 




















McGRAW-HILL BOOK COMPANY, Inc. 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York 
free examination 
Long’s PUBLIC RELATIONS, $3.00 net, 


Send me for ten days’ 


I agree to remit for the book or 


postpaid. 
within ten days of 


to return it, postpaid, 
receipt. 

Name 

Address 

Position 


Company 
P. I, 4-16-25 
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United Drug Sales Making 
New Records 


Gross sales of the United Drug 
Company, Boston, which operates the 
Liggett drug stores, Rexall prepara. 
tions, etc., in January and February 
of this year were the largest in its 
history. They weré approximately 
$900,000 larger than the first two 
months of 1924. It is expected that 
the first quarter of 1925 wil! show 
gross sales of between $17,000,000 and 
$17,500,000, a _ record-breaking firs 
quarter. 


New Accounts for the E. G, 
Stellings Company 


The Boney & Harper Milling Com 
pany, manufacturer of Harper’s grits 
and table meal, and the Wii 
Fertilizer Company, producer of Keith's 
fish fertilizers, both of Wilmington, 
N. . have ‘placed their advertising 
accounts with the E. G. Stellings Com 
pany, advertising agency, also of 
Wilmington. 


A. R. Vinitsky with 
Meinzinger Studios 
A. Randall Vinitsky, who has con 
ducted the Vinitsky Art Studio and the 
Vinitsky Trave Company, a poster plant, 
both at Oklahoma City, has joined the 
contact and sales staff of Meinzinger 
Studios, Inc., Detroit. He was at one 
time with the Southwestern Advertising 
Company, Dallas, Texas. 


California Newspaper 
Campaign Planned 
The advertising account of George 
D. Roberts & Company, San Francisco, 
stocks and bonds, has been placed with 
the Vernon C. Leftwich Agency, of that 
city. A_ Statewide newspaper cam- 
paign will be conducted in California 


y p 
New Account for 
Ty 
Norman D’Evelyn 
Bond & Goodwin & Tucker, Inc 
San Francisco, investment —— with 
offices in several Pacific Coast cities. 
has placed its advertising board with 
Norman F, D’Evelyn, advertising 
agency, also of San Francisco. 


Jarvis Wren with Montreal 
Agency 

Jarvis Wren, formerly advertising 

manager of Henry Birks & Sons Ltd 

Montreal, has joined the copy staff of 

the Ronalds Advertising Agency Ltd. 


Montreal. 


Has Dall Motor Parts Account 
The Dall Motor Parts Company, 
Cleveland, has placed its advertising 
account with Oliver M. Byerly, adver 
tising agent, also of that city. Busi- 
ness papers and direct mail will be 


used. 
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CYariety Box 


OF EXQUISITE % IFT CANDIES 


A national advertiser served by 
The Eugene McGuckin Company 





¢ 
EUGENE MSGUCKIN 
Company 


1211 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 


NOVAS 4 ENG 
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Leaders 


All are recognized as leaders. 


All are advertised to New England farm- 
ers through NEW ENGLAND HOME. 
STEAD—the greatest single force in New 
England agricultural life. 


The HOMESTEAD’S influence and inti- 
mate contact with 75,000 New England farm 
families—plus its friendly acquaintance with 
dealers—are invaluable to those who are 
seeking a greater part of this desirable New 
England farm trade. 


Warren A. Priest, Advertising Manager 
Member of Agricultural Publishers Association 
Member of Audit Bureau of Circulations 
Phelps Publishing Company, Publishers, Springfield, Mass. 
New YORK CHICAGO St. Louis MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISC( 
270 MadisonAve, 123 W.MadisonSt. Syndicate Trust Bldg. Palace Building 730 Farrell St 
A. H. Billingslea J. C. Billingslea A. D. McKinney R. R. Ring Loyd B. Chappell 
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New Account for Grant & 
Wadsworth 


The Lew-Mar Products Company, 
New York, manufacturer of bathing 
headwear, has placed its advertising 
account with Grant & Wadsworth, Inc., 
advertising agency, also of New York. 
Business papers and direct mail will be 
used, with newspaper advertising dur- 
ing the summer months. 


To Hold National Bicycle 
Week 


The Cycle Trades of America, Inc., 
New York, has designated April 26 to 
May 2 as National Bicycle Week. An 
appropriation of $17,000 for newspaper 
advertising has been made, the trade 
is informed, and mats and electrotypes 
of advertisements will be supplied free 
to dealers. 


Walter Flynn Returns to 
Fuller & Smith 


Walter Flynn, formerly with Fuller 
& Smith, Cleveland advertising agency, 
has returned to that organization as 
manager of mechanical production. He 
was recently with the Ad Service En- 
graving Company, Cleveland, and 
Erwin Wasey & Company, Chicago ad- 
vertising agency. 


Wagner Electric Advances 
J. A. Gelzer 


J. A. Gelzer has been appointed sales 
manager of the automotive division of 
the Wagner Electric Corporation, St. 
Louis, manufacturer of agner start- 
ing and lighting equipment and Lock- 
heed hydraulic brakes. He has been 
with the automotive division of the 
company for some time. 


R. M. Brown with American 
Femi-Wear Company 


Roy M. Brown has been made 
secretary and sales manager of the 
merican Femi-Wear Company, Cleve- 
ind. He was formerly vice-president 
f the Cleveland Lubrication Company, 
nd for five years was assistant sales- 
manager of The Apex Electric Manu- 
acturing Company, both of Cleveland. 


Brown’s Farm Appoints 


7 ‘ 
Carl Reimers Company 
Brown's Physical Training Farm. 
‘ Y., has appointed the Carl 
pany, Ine., New York ad- 
zency, to direct its advertis- 
ipers and magazines are 


Join Conway-Manning 
Russell Comer and Don Stewart have 
oined the Conway-Manning Advertising 
gency, Kansas City, Mo. r. Comer 
- formerly with the Gray Advertising 
gency, also of that city. Mr. Stewart 
as formerly with the Denver Post. 
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DISTANCE 


To DOLLARS 


by P. W. Marshburn 
of Thresher Service 


i you concerned 
about the “distance” 
your advertising dollar 
achieves ? 


It’s like’ “distance” in 
golf. Some men get it 
easily. Others dub along. 


We have charted out 
and put into effect, a plan 
for giving greater distance 
to advertising dollars. It’s 
no one big thing but a 
series of little ones, which, 
when added, assume sur- 
prising importance. 


Perhaps your advertis- 
ing dollars could go farther 
...-May we talk with you? 





THRESHER 
SERVICE 1c. 


Formerty Walliams Agency ~ Founded 1897 








136 Liberty Street, New York City 
Telephone - Rector 7880 ~ Cable -Flailad 
? 
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Illinois 
Clubs Form State Or- 
ganization 


ELEGATES from various 

Illinois advertising clubs met 
in Springfield, Ill., last week and 
formed a State organization which 
will be known as the Illinois Ad- 
vertising Clubs. A _ constitution 
was adopted and the following 
officers elected: President, W. 
Frank McClure, vice-president of 
the Albert Frank Agency, Chi- 
cago; vice-president, S. C. Blair, 
Peoria; secretary, Miss Minerva 
Agur, Chicago; treasurer, Charles 
J. Scheetz, Joliet. 

Inasmuch as the convention was 
called largely to advance the in- 
terests of the Printers’ INK 
Model Statute in behalf of honest 
advertising now pending in the 
Illinois General Assembly, the 
program was mainly along vigi- 
lance lines. W. P. Green, from 
national vigilance headquarters of 
the Associated Advertising Clubs 
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of the World, spoke on “Fifteen 
Years of Vigilance.” He brough; 
out the rather surprising fact tha 
in the whole State of Illinois there 
is at present only one Better Busi. 
ness Bureau. This is in Peoria 
The indications were favorable 
however, for the early establish 
ment of a Better Business ps 
in Chicago and from this the 
work is expected * to radiat: 
throughout the State. 

Roscoe Herget, manager of the 
Better Business Bureau of Peoria 
told of the work his organization 
has done in the correction of re. 
tail advertising abuses The 
bureau, although handicapped }y 
the absence of a State law with 
teeth in it, has co-operated with 
the Peoria newspapers with the re. 
sult that many questionable prac 
tices have been done away with 

Lou Holland, president of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs « 
the World, declared that the at- 
vertising movement, fruitful as it 
has been in numerous ways, could 
more than justify itself if it had 
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| Sweater News 
Knitted O Outerwear 


Knitted 
Sweaters 
Bathing Suits 
Infants’ Wear 
Dresses 
Fabrics 
Scarfs 
and Caps 


Also 
Yarns 
Machinery 
Equipment 
and Supplies 
for Knitting 
Mills 

















Knitted 
Underwear 
Hosiery 
Golf Hose 
Infants’ Sox 
Silk Vests 
and Bloomers 
Nainsooks 
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Machinery 
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for Knitting 
Mills 
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Stonewall Linen Ledger 
RIDGING THE GAP! Between 


the past and present lies a chasm 
of time,—perhaps an hour, perhaps a 
century. Records of the past form our 
only connection with it. 


The lapse of years is effectively bridged 
by STONEWALL LEDGER. The leathery 
texture, superior quality, and smooth, 
age-resisting surface of this sterling. 
sheet make a permanent highway for 
the facts and figures that control our 
commercial transactions. Records 
entrusted to it will remain legible for 
years in spite of constant handling. 
Are you building on STONEWALL for 
the years to come P 


"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER COMPANY 


wv Corn. phe noxn aVeenah, Wisconsin Wispou Bono 


Stee ton GLaciger Bonp 
SUCCE BonpD sro! Li I 
CHierrarn Bonp STONEWALL LINEN LEDGER 
NENA Bonn Check the (Y/) Names Fouts kavemn 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers 
for testing purposes 
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accomplished nothing more than 
the establishment of the Better 
Business Bureau movement. This 
he regarded as one of the greatest 
achievements for modern business 
worked out in this generation. 


WILL URGE PASSAGE OF “MODEL 
STATUTE” 


A committee headed by Roscoe 
Herget was appointed to go be- 
fore the Judiciary Committee of 
the Illinois House and make rep- 
resentations in behalf of the 
Printers’ Ink Statute which was 
introduced some time ago by 
Senator R. J. Barr. The commit- 
tee was given a brief hearing and 
was invited to appear in Spring- 
field two weeks later, when the 
matter would be gone into at 
greater length. Some of the legis- 
lators objected to the word 
“knowingly” in the law, but indi- 
cated a willingness to hear argu- 
ments on that point at the subse- 
quent hearing. 

An inspirational address at the 
beginning of the convention was 
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made by Homer J. Buckley, presi. 
dent of Buckley, Dement & Com. 
pany, Chicago, on the topic: “Plug. 
ging the Leaks in Business.” One 
of the greatest leaks in business. 
according to Mr. Buckley, is the 
failure of advertising men t 
visualize their jobs in big enough 
terms. Many of them, he said 
confine their attention largely to 
the mere mechanics of advertising 
and do not administer it suff- 
ciently as a real merchandising 
force. 

Mrs. Bernice Blackwood, pres- 
dent of the Women’s Advertising 
Clubs of the World, and secre. 
tary of the Advertising Specialty 
Manufacturers’ Association, told 
about “Women’s Contribution t 
Organized Advertising,” and 
Judge E. Allen Frost, general 
counsel of the Poster Advertising 
Association, reminded the dele 
gates that on account of prevail- 
ing over-production in almost 
every line of merchandising ac- 
tivity selling is now more impor- 
tant than ever. 











HOOPS 


ADVERTISING COMPANY 


THIS is a workable-sized 
organization of trained spe- 
cialists—big enough to 
handle all phases of ad- 
vertising, small enough to 
insure you the personal 
attention of the principals. 


4 


Walter W. Hoops 


President 


David C. Thomas 


Vice-President 


9 East Huron Street 
Chicago, Illinois 


(20-K) 
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AE: 


Opens May Ist! 
Tulsa World’s Travel and 


Summer Resort Bureau .. 


UST an additional service 
The World renders its ad- 
vertisers. Agencies and Ad- 
vertisers who wish to take 
advantage of this Bureau are 
urged to send in their Resort 
and Travel literature NOW. 
Each season our Bureau is 
swamped with calls for Resort 
and Travel information and 
literature, for The Tulsa 
World is the only newspaper 
in the state that conducts such 
a bureau. 


Special Resort and Travel 
Page Every Sunday and 
Wednesday. 
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TULSA*@ WORLD 


OKLAHOMA’S GREATEST NEWSPAPER 
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The Perennial Problem of Dealer 
Electros 


Can the Waste Generally Involved in Sending Electros to Dealers Be 
Cut Down? 


Gruen Watcu Makers GuiLp 
CrxctnNATI, Marcu 26, 1925 
Editor of Printers’ INK: 

Can you direct us to any national ad- 
vertiser who has had any luck with, 
or misfortune in conducting a prepared 
dealers’ newspaper advertising service 
where dealers are asked to have their 
own electrotypes made through local 
newspaper or photo-engravers from press 
proofs furnished in the advertiser’s 
portfolios ? 

The mat and electrotype system is 
unscientific and in many respects quite 
unsatisfactory, especially as to cost of 
listribution and the waste involved. We 
have an idea that the waste, at least, will 
be eliminated if we furnish Gruen 
jewelers with prepared advertisements 
where copy is furnished as ‘excellent, 
sharp press prints. Those that the 
jeweler selects to use may be made in 
plate form by the local photoengraver 
after changes, if any, are made in the 
portfolio. 

We would like to know just how prac 
tical this system has been with those 
who have experimented with it. 

Tue Gruen WatcH Company 
H. L. Tuers, 
Manager Dealer Service. 


lf ever there was a_ perennial 


problem, it is this one of han- 
dling advertising service work for 
dealers. An examination of issues 
of Printers’ INK published fif- 
teen and twenty years ago will 
show that as much concern was 
expressed over this situation then, 
as today. And apparently we are 
not much nearer a solution. 

The method of distributing 
dealer clectros, or mats, or press 
proofs, or whatever it is that the 
manufacturer does distribute, ex- 
erts an important influence ‘on 
the percentage of wastage. How- 
ever, it is by no means the most 
important. In order really to get 
at the root of the problem, the 
advertiser must make a_ serious 
effort to determine whether the 
copy and illustrations which he 
Suggests that dealers use are 
actually to their liking. Much of 
the dealer advertising service 
material distributed by manufac- 
turers represents the manufac- 
turer’s idea of how the dealer 
should advertise. Since the re- 
tailer must pay his own good 


money for the space in which 
these advertisements appear, the 
objection cannot justly be made 
that he is asking too much when 
he demands that his wishes, in- 
sofar as copy and illustrations are 
concerned, be observed and be 
rated at least on a par with those 
of the manufacturer. 

Presumably, the dealer service 
department of the Gruen Watch 
Company has endeavored to com- 
ply with the dealer’s demands in 
this respect. However, it is safe 
to say that the total of electros 
sent to retailers but never used, 
would be considerably smaller. 
than it is, if the dealer were given 
what he wants—not what the 
manufacturer wants to give him. 
This refers not only to the type 
of copy and illustrations em- 
ployed, but also to the size of the 
electros. 

Printers’ INK and PRINTERS’ 
InK MontTHLy have ‘carried ar- 
ticles telling how several manu- 
facturers prepared questionnaires 
which they sent to their dealers 
and the sole purpose of which 
was to determine the type of 
electros the merchants were de- 
sirous of securing. This would 
seem to be quite the obvious thing 
to do—but it is always the ob- 
vious which is most likely to be 
overlooked. 


CLASSIFICATION OF DEALERS TO 
PREVENT WASTE 


Once this detail has been at- 
tended to, the chances are that the 
manufacturer will not find it nec- 
essary to worry so much concern- 
ing the number of electros mailed 
to dealers which are never given 
an opportunity to strike up an 
acquaintance with a printing press. 
However, if an advertiser is quite 
certain that his electros are all 
they should be, from the retailer’s 
viewpoint, but finds, nevertheless, 
that too large a percentage of 
them are not used, then there are 
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Dominant for 16 years in 
Florida’s Agricultural Field 


giorida 


A state paper of unusual 
merit. Reaching well-to-do 
fruit growers and pros- 
perous truck farmers. 


Representation 
Wallace C. Richardson, Inc. 
New York 
John D. Ross 
Chicago 
George M. Kohn 
Atlanta 


THE FLORIDA GROWER 
Tampa, Florida 





fabrics 


We would like manu- 
facturers who require 
dificult and delicate 
color reproduétions to 
see the exhibit of work 
of our studios & presses. 
Particularly fabrics. 


Currier&s HarrorpL“4 
Color Advertising 
27 East 31 New York Cal 6076 
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many things that may be done to 
reduce the wastage. 

We were talking about dealer. 
help work very recently with a 
sales executive who has given con- 
siderable thought to this prob- 
lem. He told us about a plan he 
had developed which has elimin- 
ated a portion of electro wastage. 
He classified his dealers into three 
groups. The first group consisted 
of his very best dealers. To these 
select merchants, he sent al! mats 
and electros as they were pre- 
pared, knowing that they would 
make good use of them, so long 
as they were otherwise satisfac- 
tory, and this was always prede- 
termined by the questionnaire 

A second group of merchants 
was composed of those dealers 
who, while they could not be 
classed as AAI were, neverthe- 
less, showing signs of progressive- 
ness and were known to be will- 
ing to use material supplied by the 
manufacturer, without requiring 
too much coaxing. To this group 
he forwarded occasional mats and 
electrotypes. 

All other dealers were put in 
a third group. These merchants 
received a monthly portfolio, 
printed on good stock, which con- 
tained reproductions of all elec- 
tros carried in stock. The dealer 
was told he could order any elec- 
tro he wished, but that his order 
would be filled only if he fur- 
nished the name or names of the 
papers be intended using. Then the 
electros would be shipped directly 
to the newspapers with an ap- 
propriate note. If the dealer 
wanted the cut shipped directly to 
his store, because he desired to 
make changes in the copy or tor 
other reasons, his request was 
complied with, but he still had to 
furnish the name of the newspaper 
in which he contemplated running 
the advertisement. A letter would 
then go to the newspaper, intorm- 
ing the business department that 
the dealer had requested an electro 
and that he intended running it in 
the newspaper mentioned. This 
sales executive says that the news 
paper can be depended upon to see 
to it that the electro is used. 

It is true that this plan is rather 
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elaborate and not many manu- 
facturers would find it advisable 
to go to so much trouble and ex- 
pense. However, it does furnish 
a clue to one simple method of 
cutting down electro waste, by 
sending out proofs first and hav- 
ing the dealer order those he 
wants. There is no doubt that 
even then, many electros will be 
ordered which neyer will be used, 
but the percentage will usually 
be noticeably reduced. Also, it is 
entirely probable that under this 
plan a certain number of electros 
will not be ordered by dealers 
who would use them were it not 
for the additional trouble involved 
in getting them. It is hardly likely, 
though, that this objection is 
sufficiently important to warrant 
much attention other than to sug- 
gest the advisability of making the 
ordering process as nearly auto- 
matic as possible. 

In conclusion, we do not believe 
that the idea described in the letter 
from the Gruen Watch Company 
of furnishing jewelers with pre- 
pared advertisements in the form 
of excellent press prints for the 
dealers to have made into plate 
form by the local engraver, would 
meet with much succéss in most 
lines of business. It might succeed 
with Gruen because of that com- 
pany’s close relations with its 
dealers, the nature of the prod- 
uct involved, and for similar rea- 
sons. Even then, the plan would 
have to overcome the average re- 
tailer’s disposition to get his ad- 
vertisements to press with the 
least possible bother, and since 
there are so many manufacturers 
who are ready and willing to re- 
lieve him of all the trouble, many 
merchants would just naturally 
follow the path of least resist- 
ance. 

As we mentioned at the start of 
these comments, the problem has 
been with us long enough to be 
classed as a genuine old-timer. It 
has been discussed in these col- 
umns many times, and a number 
of very practical plans have been 
described. A list of the issues in 
which these articles appeared 
may be obtained from the re- 
search department.—[Ed. PRintT- 
ers’ INK. 
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Advertising Campaign for 
Simplex Health Shoes 


The Simplex Shoe Manufacturj 
Company, Milwaukee, Wis., is pon 
ing an advertising campaign on Simplex 
health shoes, using magazines and j. 
rect mail. he keynote of the cam. 
paign stresses the importance of start. 
ing young feet correctly. The advertis. 
ing also will feature the trade-mark 

Simplex Flexies Keep Young Feet 
Young.” This campaign is being di- 
rected by Klau-Van_ Pietersom-Dunlap. 
Younggreen, Inc., Milwaukee advertis. 
ing agency. 


To Make Survey of Foreign 


Competition 

The foreign commerce group will 
undertake a survey of foreign competi. 
tion at the thirteenth annual meeting of 
the United States Chamber of Com. 
merce, which is to be held at Washing. 
ton from May 20 to 22. Speakers will 
discuss competition in the trade areas 
of Europe, the Near East, Asia and 
Latin America, which will open the 
way for discussions of competition in 
the export sale of particular commodi- 
ties and for consideration of the form 
in which this competition has appeared. 


‘Don M. Parker, Vice- 
President, Hawley Agency 


Don M. Parker has become associated 
with the Hawley Advertising Company, 
Inc., New York, as vice-president. He 
previously had been advertising director 
of Century and St. Nicholas, busi- 
ness manager of The American Golfer, 
and secretary of The Century Company, 
New York. He had been with the Cen- 
tury company for fifteen years. 


H. E. Standish Joins American 


Colortype 
H. Edgar Standish has joined the 
sales staff of the American Colortype 
Company, New York. He has been 
with the National Process Company, 
Inc., also of New York, for the last 
four years, 


P. S. Dennis Joins The Capper 


Publications 
miner S. Dennis, formerly with the 
Crowell Publishing Company, New 
York, and more recently with the New 
York Daily Mirror, has joined the Chi- 
cago office of The Capper Publications. 


New Account for Philip Kobbe 
Walter Scott & Company, New York, 
manufacturers of printing machinery, 
have age their advertising account 
with the Philip Kobbe Company, Inc., 
advertising agency of that city. 


Oklahoma Newspapers Merged 


The Pawhuska, Okla., Capital and 
Journal have been merged as the Jour 
nal-Capital, an evening newspaper. 
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i ‘Copy WRITERS 


advertis. 


Fine Opportunity 
For 2 Successful 


1 for a 
| 


The Wm. H. Rankin Company has an 


orei - 

en opening for two copy writers who have 
up will demonstrated their ability to plan and write 
her successful retail, mail order, and direct-by-mail 
it Com campaigns of advertising. We seek only men 
—— who know by the direct results of their work 

$ will : 
le area that they measure up to the requirements. 
pen the They must be men whose qualifications 
ition ia extend beyond mere writing facility. They 
ommodi P 
he form must know the retail problems, and merchan- 
os dising methods that are a part of the service 
ce and responsibilities of an old established 
oe advertising company whose clients are leading 
sociated national advertisers in their industries. 
rae To men of tried capability, the positions 
director offer an exceptional chance to broaden their 
"Golfer, experience, and further their advancement. 
ae Address the Wm. H. Rankin Company at 
} their Chicago offices, 180 No. Wabash Avenue. 
erican H & 
ied the Won. e 
dlortype 
s been 
ompany, 
apper 
© 

ag [| COMPANY Advertisin 
New 
he Chi- 
cations. 1 " & 
é New York Chicago Washington 
<obbe Akron Toronto San Francisco 


+ York, 
— NOTE: The New York offices of the Wm. H. Rankin 
, Inc, Company have been moved to the sixteenth floor, Canadian 
Pacific Bldg., 342 Madison Avenue, one block from Grand 
Central Station. After April 25, the Chicago offices will 
erged be on the eighteenth floor of the Tribune Tower. 
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Take A Trip to the 
Argentine “On Us” 


UT yourself in his place a moment. He 

was the advertising manager but he was 
the only man available at the time for the 
trip to Buenos Aires. 


@ Every other executive of his company was 
tied up with something popping here in the 
States—and someone had to straighten out a 
threatened mess down South. 


@ Necessity is often a kind master, for he 
turned over all his duties to us and embarked 
for the River Plata. 


@ On his return, successful, five months 
later, he found a much bigger job awaiting 
him in the home office. 

@ And since we had done his work so well, 
“why not keep right on?” 

@ Are you handling your job in such a way 
that you are not available for the bigger 
things? 

@ You really are capable of handling them, 
you know, and we can take over the duties 
that clog your progress. 


Right now it’s Indian Summer be- 
low “The Line.”” Why don’t you 
organize your work so you can pack 
your kit and go—where fortune 
beckons. 


THE CORDAY @& 
GROSS COMPANY 


Effective Direct Advertising 


Indianapolis CLEVELAND Pittsburgh 
New York 
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What 
to Allow for Salesmen’s 
Expenses 


(Continued from page 8) 
of a college education, simply and 
solely because I saved him from 
excessive business expenses which 
were mirrored in his home life. 

A friend told me recently that 
he was forced to discharge a 
salesman whose personal financial 
dificulties rendered him impos- 
sible as an employee. Just as the 
salesman was about to leave, he 
came back to my friend’s desk, 
and said, “You won’t believe it 
when I tell you that you are re- 
sponsible for my being fired. If 
you'll look back over my expenses 
you will see that they began to 
jump after that trip you took with 
me through Ohio and Indiana 
four years ago. It wasn’t that 
you spent more per town in enter- 
tainment—you showed me how to 
get the good things that I had 
previously thought only a_ mil- 
lionaire could afford. Every new 
enjoyment I tasted with a cus- 
tomer, I naturally wanted to share 
with my family. Once they got a 
taste of millionaire living, they 
liked it so well that they got the 
habit of living like millionaires 
while I was on the road.” While 
the salesman was obviously in the 
wrong, and so weak-spined as to 
blame another for a_ matter 
wholly within his control, the 
facts speak for themselves. 

Our formula for senior sales- 
men’s expenses—the one which we 
made in 1921—has been observed 
by us and by the many others to 
whom we have given it, simply 
and solely because it is based on 
equitable common sense. We be- 
lieve that a senior salesman is en- 
titled, first of all, to first-class 
transportation. This means a 
lower berth in a sleeper for night 
travel, and a Pullman chair for 
day travel. It does not mean a 
drawing room, or a stateroom, or 
a section. 

Our formula calls for a good 
Toom, with bath, in a_ first-class 
hotel. It does not mean the best 
room in the house. It does not 
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Roto for Less 
Than Plain Space 


Based on A. B. C. paid cir- 
culation and lowest rate, 
Rotogravure advertising in 
The Atlanta Journal costs 


$2.62 a milline 
Black and White space, 


based on lowest rate, in all 
Sunday newspapers in Geor- 
gia, other than The Atlanta 
Journal, costs $2.74 a mil- 
line. 


Advertising in The Journal 
Sells the Goods 








The Fact Is— 
You are selling— 
The church is buying— 

It will pay you to get together ! 


The Church Buys— 


Building Material, Furnishings 
and Equipment for 


Gymnasiums Banquet Halls 

lal Centers Kitchens 

Schools arsonages 
Auditoriums Offices and Garages 
That Is a field worthy ef your consider- 
ation—for the Church does buy. Whether 
it buys from you rests upon its know!- 
edge of you. The Church 
EXPOSITOR advertisers. 


The EXPOSITOR 


The Minister's Trade 
Journal for 26 Years 
Remember this fact—The Church spends 
the money of its members—not the 

money of the minister only. 


The EXPOSITOR 


F. M. BARTON COMPANY 
701-710 Caxton Bldg. 
Cleveland, Ohio 


knows 


Chicago New York 
37 S. Wabash 17 W. 42nd St. 
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You must know what 
people say, think and 
print. Newspaper col- 
umns contain items of 
vital interest. Trained 
readers peruse 2,000 Cen- 
tral States newspapers 
with your needs in mind, 
furnishing timely clippings 
at trifling cost. National 
Service if desired. 


CENTRAL 


PRESS CLIPPING SERVICE 




















ENOUGH BUSINESS 





is assured an 
Western trade paper (not in Chicago) 
to justify the publisher in anticipat- 
ing with reasonable certainty a 10 
per cent return on the investment to 
the Business Manager or Editor who 
will purchase an associate’s 40 per 
cent interest for $15,000 and engage 
actively in the business at a good 
salary. 


The opportunity is real and will 
bear the closest investigation. Action 
will have to be taken soon. The man 
must be of good character, health, and 
have a successful record. 


The circulation of this publication 
is rapidly nearing the top level for 
papers of its type. Substantial ad- 
vertising revenue is established and 
plans are maturing for a semi-annual 
supplementary directory in which 
advertisers are reserving space. This 
directory should net between $6,000 
and $8,000 the first year. 


Give full personal details in first 
letter, which will be kept confidential. 
Address ‘“‘L,’’ Box 150, Printers’ Ink, 
Illinois Merchants Trust Building, 
Chicago. 
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mean, of necessity, the highest. 
priced hotel in a city. On the 
matter of food, we believe that a 
senior salesman should know what 
we consider a fair standard. We 
know that we will have light eat- 
ers. But we also know that we 
should curb those who kill their 
sales chances with their teeth—by 
constant over-eating. We are per- 
fectly frank in describing to our 
salesmen a typical breakfast, con- 
sisting of fruit, cereal, rolls, 
coffee, with a single main dish, 
such as an omelet, boiled eggs, 
bacon, or its equivalent in food 
value. 

We consider a luncheon eaten 
alone as adequate when made up 
of a soup, entree, rolls, tea or 
coffee and dessert. We advocate 
a lighter luncheon to those who 
find that a lighter luncheon con- 
tains sufficient sustaining power. 

For dinner, we recommend the 
addition of a green salad to the 
standard luncheon menu, and 
oysters or clams when these can 
be obtained under conditions 
which common sense indicates as 
safe. 

These, of course, are set 25 
standards which we believe to be 
maximum; we feel that any maz 
who ate these maximum meals 
over a week would be a first-rate 
candidate for medical attention. 

We allow laundry and pressing 
up to the point of manifest abuse. 
On the matter of cigars, the num- 
ber of customers visited and the 
general nature of the salesman’s 
work is the determining factor. 
The general principle is that 
cigars must never be used except 
as a social gesture. All salesmen 
under our plan are instructed not 
to distribute a handful of cigars 
to a group of clerks, which, in 4 
sentence, perhaps tells as much as 
our rather elaborate instructions 
which cover many paragraphs. 

On the matter of entertainment 
by our senior salesmen, we have 
come to agree that, whenever p0s- 
sible, this should be in a club ‘o 
which the salesman belongs or 1 
which he has exchange guest 
privileges. This not only cuts 
down expenses, but it also adds an 
intimate touch. 


On the matter of traveling 
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Pig Sell the Growers, Packers, Shippers and 
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ths Buyers of Fresh Fruits and Vegetables. Get 
= Direct Coverage of this Important Market 
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‘st-rate 
me The only publication devoted exclusively 
ie to the packing, shipping and marketing of 
whe fresh fruits and vegetables. Filled with 
“a sound, technical information and so highly 
we regarded in its field that it is used as a text 
chee book in schools and colleges. National in 
So circulation and editorial appeal. 
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Royal Merges With 


Today’s Housewife 





I have bought ROYAL (Fashion Magazine) — 
net paid circulation over 60,000—from the 
Condé Nast Publications, Inc. 


ROYAL will be merged with TODAY’S 
HOUSEWIFE effective with the June, 1925, 
issue—combined circulation over 450,000 
copies. 


No increase in advertising rate for June, July 
and August numbers. 


On all orders received before July 31, 1925, the 
present rate of $2.25 a line will be given up to 
and including the August, 1926, issue. 





On orders received after July 31, 1925, the 
rate will be $2.50 a line. 


TODAY’S HOUSEWIFE, 1 


(Member A. B. C.) 


JOHN HOWIE WRIGHT 
Publisher 


18 East 18th St., New York 


Western Representative Eastern Representative 
JAMES B,. HERSHEY M. G. DUNCAN 
People’s Gas Building 18 East 18th Street 
Chicago, Illinois New York City 
Telephone—Harrison 0370 Telephone—Stuyvesant 6837 
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equipment, senior salesmen with 
territories which require them to 
carry a trunk, should be equipped 
at the company’s expense with a 
wardrobe trunk of a type which 
under constant road traveling 
would show a life of five years. 
It would hardly be fair here to 
indicate the price which we set, as 
our experience is still in the 
making. 

On the unexpected incidentals, 
we believe that the judgment of 
the man rather than the expense 
involved—when the two can be 
separated—is the sole basis for 
criticism. We expect our senior 
salesmen to make long-distance 
telephone calls running into ten or 
twelve dollars, when the best in- 
terests of the company are served 
by such telephone calls. But we 
expect our salesmen to use judg- 
ment in the sending of telegrams 
rather than letters, and do not 
hesitate to point out any failure 
to keep down expenses by so 
doing. 


TIPS ARE ALLOWED 


We allow tips as a legitimate 
expense item—and we shall con- 
tinue to do so as long as present 
traveling conditions exist. We 
believe that as sales managers we 
should know the tipping standards 
of every important territory, and 
that we should make sure that our 
salesmen are acting in accord with 
two things—first, the idea that the 
purely perfunctory tip conforms 
to these standards, and, second, 
that genuine added compensation 
for extra service should be pro- 
portionate to the service rendered. 

This formula has been tested 
over a period of almost four 
years. Counting in the savings 
made by club breakfasts, by care- 
ful advance room reservations and 
by the adoption of a common- 
sense attitude by our senior sales- 
men, speaking for a group and 
not merely for our own expe- 
rience, it is safe to set $10 a 
day for a senior salesman’s ex- 
penses, exclusive only of exces- 
sive baggage, sample rooms and 
entertainment of two customers at 
dinner or luncheon per week. 
This average will not apply to 
salesmen making only large cities, 
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We are ready (rm 
tocontract for ) 
alimitednumber” & 
of contracts for 
the coming summer 


season. 


Why not advertise your 
goods at leading sum- 
mer resorts. 


Twomillion circulation 
every Sunday in and 


around greater New 
York. 


A. B. HOOK 


NIGHT AERO AD. CO. 


552 Seventh Ave., New York 
Tel. PENNsylvania 4158-4159 
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He Has To BeA 
Real Sales Manager 


A leader; a builder of 
business; who can direct a 
sales organization of high 
grade men. 


He'll need to be a good 
salesman with speed and 
stamina; a first class fight- 
ing man; for there’s plenty 


of it. If a bit “hard- 
boiled,” so much the better. 
Advertising and sales 


promotion experience help- 


ful. 


The opportunity is ex- 
ceptional: with a rapidly 
growing company. The 
position is permanent; with 
an excellent future. The 
compensation will be rea- 
sonable—and_ eventually 
measured only by the man’s 
ability and willingness to 
make himself grow. 


It’s no job for the man 
who wants to settle down 
to a life of ease—or to a 
desk—but a big opportunity 
for a fellow who has out- 
grown his present connec- 
tion. 


You'll know what we 
need to learn in your letter. 
It will be confidential—re- 
turned if you wish. Our 
own people know of this 
advertisement. 


Address ‘‘M,” Box 151, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 
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because present-day railroad trans. 
portation eats up dollars. 

Now I expect to be assailed, 
both by thought-waves and by let. 
ters. And the assaults will come, 
as they have before, from those 
who think that my figure is ex. 
travagantly high—and those who 
_— that my figure is impossibly 
ow 


H. C. Oechsler Joins 
Charles E. Howell 


Harry C. Oechsler has joined Charles 
E. Howell, New York, advertising ser. 
vice, as sales promotion manager. He 
was formerly sales promotion manager 
of the Alcorub division of the United 
States Industrial Alcohol Co., and more 
recently was with the Improved Manu- 
factured Products Corporation, in a 
similar capacity. 





Arkansas Advertising Concerns 
Merged 


Thomas A. Hill, speaker of the Arkan- 
sas House of epresentatives and 
owner of the Hill Advertising Service, 
Pine Bluff, has purchased the McGehee 
Advertising Agency, McGehee, Ark. 
which operates poster locations in 
twenty-seven towns in southeast Ar 
kansas. 





Joins Office Equipment 
Catalogue 
Fred W. Giesel, for the last five 
years with the Chicago office of the 
Curtis Publishing Company, has joined 
the staff of Office Equipment Cata 
logue, Inc., Chicago, as assistant to the 
vice-president. 





Insurance Journals Merged 

The Insurance Age, Boston weekly, 
and the Insurance Journal and_ New 
England Underwriter, Hartford, Conn., 
monthly, have been merged under the 
name of The Insurance Age-Journal. 
Both publications are owned and pub- 
lished by Frank L. Armstrong. The 
new publication will be issued weekly. 





Cement Account with 


Shankweiler Agency 
The Shankweiler Advertising Agency, 
Inc., Allentown, Pa., has obtained the 
advertising account of the Nazareth 
Nazareth, Pa. 


Cement Company, N i 
Business papers and direct mail will 
be used. 





Joins Currier & Harford 

Neville B. Hart has joined the sales 
staff of Currier & Harford, Limited, 
New York, producers of direct-mail ad- 
vertising. He was formerly on the sales 
staff of the Mail Sales Corporation, 
New York. 
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striking = 
ample of the cas 

a Letter value of good- 
will has just been revealed in the 
recently reported sale of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., automobile manu- 
facturers, to a banking syndicate. 
The purchase of the business for 
a sum which is reported to be 
$146,000,000 cash, includes the item 
of good-will at a valuation of 
$79,341,318.22. 

This means that the right to 
use the word “Dodge” on an auto- 
mobile is worth nearly $16,000,000 
a letter to the purchasers of the 
Dodge business, in addition to what 
has been paid for the tangible 
assets of the company represented 
by plant, equipment, inventories and 
accounts. 


$16,000,000 A 


INK Apr. 16, 1925 

Good-will, according to A. C 
Ernst in an article which appeared 
in Printers’ INK of March 19, js 
the ability of a business to earn a 
profit over a period of years in 
excess of a normal interest re- 
turn upon the invested capital, 
The value of good-will is de. 
termined by arriving at the aver- 
age annual earnings for a num- 
ber of years, usually three, four 
or five, and then subjecting the 
average annual earnings to a 
multiple of from one to ten years, 
Dodge Brothers’ earnings last year, 
according to figures just published, 
were $19,965,440, before deducting 
Federal taxes. 

Although good-will is an in- 
tangible asset on the balance sheet, 
how much would the tangible as- 
set of a business like that of 
Dodge Brothers be worth to a 
purchaser without the right to use 
the name “Dodge”? As Charles 
R. Flint said recently: “Who cares 
about the mere factories in which 
Ivory Soap or Baker’s Chocolate 
or Royal Baking Powder are 
made if he can buy the right to 
trade under these names? The 
market is glutted with manufac- 
turing plants offered for sale at 
prices far below their appraised 
value; but there are few, if any, 
trade-marks of proved value be- 
ing offered for sale.” 

“The purchase of good-will,” to 
quote Mr. Ernst again, “always 
carries with it the right to con- 
tinue an established business and 
the use of the name.” 

An important factor in_ the 
creation of the good-will of a 
business is the use of intelligent 
advertising and progressive sell- 
ing methods. “The money spent 
for advertising over a period of 
years,” said Mr. Ernst, “is not an 
expenditure that can be capital- 
ized and carried on the books as 
an asset. The effect, however, that 
is created in the public mind which 
induces it to buy the advertised 
article is reflected as good-will 
and as such it can be properly 
capitalized and made a part 0 
the selling price of a business 10 
the event of sale.” 5 

The money spent for advertis- 
ing by Dodge Brothers through- 
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out the whole term of the com- 
pany’s existence is said to be 
$12,000,000. Was the money well 
spent? Dodge Brothers’ adver- 
tising, always strikingly effective 
for the element of understate- 
ment which characterized it, seems 
to have builded better than they 
knew. 


One of the eco- 
nomic services of 
advertising 

Sometimes which is some- 
Overlooked times overlooked 
is found as a by-product of the 
advertising of certain big manu- 
facturers of food specialties. 

The consistent advertising of 
Campbell’s soups has made a steady 
market for the products of many 
farmers in the neighborhood of 
the factory. In particular, it made 
it possible for farmers in New 
Jersey to receive more for toma- 
toes than any other growers per- 
haps in the United States. Camp- 
bell discovered locations where 
certain vegetables could be grown 
to best advantage and then helped 
the growers to produce precisely 
the kind needed. The carrot crop 
of a certain section of New York 
State was never of real value to 
the growers of that section until 
Campbell co-operated with them. 
Today, it is one of the most im- 
portant carrot-producing centres 
and the product is a valuable eco- 
nomic asset to the State. A big 
tract of land in New Jersey was 
lying idle. It was discovered that 
sweet peppers could be raised 
there. The land was put to work. 
Campbell’s soup advertising made 
the market which absorbed the 
entire pepper crop, offering a 
steady and increasing market to 
the growers. 

The American Sugar Refining 
Company, Armour & Company, 
Aunt Jemima Mills, Beech-Nut 
Packing Company, The Borden 
Company, and so on down the 
alphabetical list to Wm. Wrigley, 
Jr, would offer many instances of 
similar valuable service to hosts 
of people for whose products a 
steady market is provided. A 
testimonial to such an economic 


A Service 
That Is 
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service performed by advertising 
was recently outlined by a writer 
in the Idaho State Journal. He 
was speaking of J. L. Kraft, head 
of the Kraft Cheese Company. 

“The value of J. L. Kraft’s ser- 
vice to this State is :nestimable,” 
he said. “He came here with a 
marketing institution for cheese 
that was perhaps unequalled in the 
wide world and was able from the 
outset to assure Idaho farmers 
who wanted to venture into dairy- 
ing that he could handle their 
output, no matter to what extent 
they developed their resources. He 
is still making good at it and is 
ready today to take care of more 
cheese than Idaho can produce 
for some little time.” 

In many other lines of industry 
producers of raw and basic mate- 
rials which go into another man’s 
product, are the beneficiaries of 
the national advertising done by 
their customers. Miners, farmers, 
bottle manufacturers, chemical 
laboratories, producers of essen- 
tial oils and thousands of investors 
and wage earners in many lines 
of industry, are indebted to the 
vision and marketing ability of 
men who keep investing a large 
sum of money in advertising each 
year, for a steady and assured 
market for their output. 

Investigations to show how 
many people depend for their 
livelihood and happiness upon the 
increasing sales of advertised 
products would result in some 
mighty interesting copy. It is a 
subject also well worth keeping 
in mind when the economic ser- 
vices of advertising to the nation 
are being discussed. 


Just hs ae ar 
salesman 1s not 
Humans a peculiar type 
of man,” remarked L. A. Safford, 
vice - president, McQuay - Norris 
Manufacturing Company, in a re- 
cent Printers’ INK article. “It is 
my experience,” he continued, 
“that the jobber’s salesman is no 
more a distinct type or class than 
is the manufacturer or the jobber 
himself. 
It is a natural tendency for one 
to group other people into classes, 
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label them and assign to each 
group certain characteristics. We 
talk about jobbers and visualize a 
certain type of individual; we re- 
fer to dealers and another picture, 
more or less clear, rises before 
us. In all our impersonal dealings 
with these distributors, we have 
the one picture or the other be- 
fore us. 

It may be a picture that is con- 
sciously called up to act as a guide 
or the process may be quite sub- 
conscious. Nevertheless, the fact 
remains that most of us do look 
upon jobbers as a distinct group 
of people. We separate retailers 
in a similar manner. Yet, as Mr. 
Safford points out, the jobber 
or dealer is no more a peculiar 
species than is the manufacturer. 

We believe that the importance 
of this thought cannot be ex- 
aggerated. Much time and money 
has been wasted in working with 
wholesale and retail distributors 
because of this false conception of 
their identity. Once a manufac- 
turer realizes that his distributors 
are just humans, like himself, 
with all human attributes and 
shortcomings, his mental attitude 
toward wholesalers and retailers 
will undergo a complete change. 
And that change will tend to work 
marvels along the line of promot- 
ing harmony among distributors 
and thus will lead to increased 
sales. 


It . curious _ 
see how excite 

Sell the some financial 

Goods writers get when 
that famous barometer of down- 
town New York drops off a bit. 
One of them quoted with enthu- 
siastic approval the recent state- 
ment of a labor man that indi- 
vidual production must keep up if 
wages are to remain high. Imme- 
diately after, he advised manu- 
facturers that restricted produc- 
tion is a safeguard. 

The time is past when labor 
would keep on producing enthu- 
siastically up to the moment the 
plant is shut down because of 
over-production. Wage workers 
have been through too many per- 
formances to listen to writers urge 
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more production right up to the 
moment they are told they are oy 
of a job because they have pro- 
duced too much. 

Both labor and the public haye 
come to expect from the owners 
of productive plants the sort of 
management which keeps fac. 
tories going and labor employed, 
The old expedient of lowering 
prices to help dealers sell the goods 
they have would seem to be ex. 
cellent policy just now. Many 
big advertisers have recently 
adopted this plan with excellent 
results, Inventories at the present 
time are not unusually high. There 
is a slight over-supply in certain 
lines where a reduction in prices 
and helpful resale ideas would 
probably clear up the situation 
quickly. 

In some quarters where there is 
an over-supply, no determined, 
consistent and well planned effort 
has been made to dispose of the 
products on modern lines. De- 
mand is what keeps trade active, 
To continue to have a healthy de- 
mand, management must keep 
workers at their jobs and price 
goods so that retailers can turn 
their stocks quickly. At a time 
when every effort must be made 
to bring about a closer adjustment 
of prices to demand if consump- 
tion is to keep up to recent levels, 
every effort should be made to 
reduce prices and help dealers 
move the merchandise they have 
by sound selling ‘ideas. 

Prices in many lines are bur- 
densome to the consumer. To er 
large consumption right now when 
it is needed, prices in certain lines 
should be reduced through a re- 
duction in overhead. Helping the 
dealer to resell the goods he has 
can be greatly accelerated by new 
prices and more selling effort a 
the point of final sale over the 
counter. 


New Travel Magazine Ap- 
points A. B. Fenger 


Austin B. Fenger has been appointed 
advertising manager of Pacific Coot 
Travel, a magazine to be published by 
the Coast Highway Association startin 
in May. He was recently advertising 
and business manager of the Monterey, 
Calif., Peninsula Daily Herald. 
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Number 138 of a series showing ef- 
fective coverage of national advertisers 
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The advertising 

of Peaslee-Gaulbert 

Co., Inc., is handled by 
Williams & Cunnyngham. 


Peaslee-Gaulbert executives who 
are readers of Printers’ Ink and 
Printers’ Ink Monthly 


NAME TITLE WEEKLY MOonrTHL 
L. R. Atwood President ; Yes 
S. E. Booker Vice-President ” 
A. E. Warfield Sales Manager No 
T. M. Williams Manager 
B. A. Fueglein Advertising Manager 
William Duncan Asst. Sales Manager 
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Net-Patid Circulation 
Largest in Our History 


The total net-paid circulation 
of PRINTERS’ INK is now 
20,561—the largest in the 


history of the publication. 


This steady gain in our 
hand-picked circulation is 
due to the editorial merit 
of PRINTERS’ INK. Pre- 
miums, reduced rates or 
other forced circulation 
methods are never used. 


PRINTERS’ INK WEEKLY 


20,561 net paid circulation 








Advertising 


William Veno Heads British 


Delegation 

Sir William Veno, head of the Veno 
Drug Company, Manchester, England, 
will head the British delegation to the 
convention at Houston of the Associ- 
ated Clubs. He will respond to the ad- 
dress of welcome which will be de- 
livered to the overseas delegates by Lou 
E. Holland. Sir William also will 
speak at the International Trade Con- 
ference on May 12. 

Major Wynne Williams, advertise- 
ment manager, London Times, and 
H. W. Wayne, director of E. Harris & 
Company Ltd., and Kenway Ltd., of 
London, also will accompany the British 
delegation. Mr. Williams will speak at 
a meeting of the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives. Mr. 
Wayne will speak at the International 
Trade Conference. 

The delegation from Mexico is ex- 
pected to bring more than 200 repre- 
sentatives of various lines of business in 
Mexico. They will be accompanied by 
the Mexican National Band of 136 
pieces. 

*x* * * 


Elected Chairman of Topeka 


Advertising Club 

A. W. Land has been elected chair- 
man of the Topeka, Kans., Advertising 
Club which was recently organized by 
the Topeka Merchants’ Association. Mr. 
Land is manager of the Palace Clothing 
Company. 

Harry Smith of the Gibbs Clothing 
Company has been elected vice-chairman 
and G. H. Dale, secretary-treasurer. 
The board of directors includes: rs. 
N. V. Wales, Wales Advertising Agency: 
R. S. Griffee, Griffee Sales Agency, and 
Charles Mitchell, Comme & Company. 

* * 


Jardine to Discuss Advertising 
to Farmers 


William M. Jardine, Secretary of 
Agriculture, who is to speak at the 
opening session on May 11 of the con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, will have for his subject, “‘Ad- 
vertising to the Farmer as a Business.”’ 

L. W. Baldwin, president of the 
Missouri Pacific Railroad, will be an- 
other speaker “= an. 

* 


Schenectady Club to Entertain 
by Radio 
The Schenectady, N. Y., Advertising 
Club will broadcast an evening’s enter- 
tainment from Station WGY of the Gen- 
eral Electric Company at Schenectady 
on the evening of we 4 4. 
* 


Heads Oklahoma City Club 


James Andrews has been elected presi- 
dent of the Oklahoma City, Okla., 
vertising Club. He is advertising 
manager of the McEwen-Halliburton 


Department Store of that city. 


Club News 


Publish “Facts for Shoppers” 
in Pamphlet Form 


For several months the Boston Bette; 
Business Commission furnished educa. 
tional matter which ran as “Facts for 
Shoppers” in local newspaper advertis. 
ing. This matter, which was written jn 
an entertaining and frequently in a con. 
versational style, has now been published 
in pamphlet form. Terms used in the 
advertising of furs, textiles, jewelry, etc, 
are explained in these articles. , 

ee @ 


Better Business Bureau 


Organized at Dayton 


W. Megrue Brock has been elected 
president of the newly organized Better 
Business Bureau of the Dayton, Ohio, 
Advertising Club. Mr. Brock is head 
of the Gem City Building & Loan Asso. 
ciation, of that city. 

Robert Elder was elected first vice. 
president; - _B. Geyer, second vice- 
president; K. Fitzpatrick, Jr., secretary, 
and Russell Tompart, treasurer. 

* * «* 


Schenectady Club Receives 
Charter 


The Advertising Club of Schenec- 
tady, was formally presented 
with the charter granted by the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
at a special meeting which was held re- 
cently. Frank A. ood, advertising 
manager of Rural Life and Farm Stock 
Journal, Rochester, N. Y., presented the 
charter and spoke on ‘‘Advertising’s 
Part of Selling.” 

* * 


Detroit Delegates Plan Flight 
to Convention 

Several delegates from the Adcraft 
Club of Detroit to the 1925 convention 
of the Associated Advertising Clubs of 
the World, plan to make the trip to 
Houston, Tex., in May by airplane. 
According to present plans, the aviators 
will act as an escort to the regular 
Detroit delegation which will make the 


trip by train. 
* * *# 


Heads Portland, Oreg., 


Houston Committee 

David M. Botsford, of the Botsford- 
Constantine Company, Portland, Oreg., 
has been appointed chairman of the 
“On-to-Houston” committee of the Ad 
vertising Club of Portland. He suc: 
ceeds John Hartog, resigned. 

* * # 


Blossom Dance for Philadel- 
phia Advertising Women 


The Philadelphia Club of Advertising 
Women will give a Blossom Dance on 
April 28 in the ballroom of the Elks 
new clubhouse for their scholarship and 
clubhouse funds. 
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Three More Departmental 


Programs 

The Association of Newspaper Adver- 
tising Executives, the Financial Adver- 
tisers Association and the et | 
Specialty Association have complete 
their programs for the meetings of their 
associations at the convention of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World. These programs are an addition 
to the programs of the ten departments 
given in Printers’ Inx last week. 









AssociaTIoN OF NEWSPAPER ADVERTISING 
EXECUTIVES 

Three sessions, devoted to local and 
national advertising problems and gen- 
eral newspaper promotional work, will 
be held by the Association of News- 
paper Advertising Executives. The pro- 
gram follows: ; 

May 12—Afternoon: Local display 
problems. ““Department_ Store Advertis- 
ing from the Inside,” George S. Cohen, 
general manager, Foley Bros. Dry 
Goods Company, Houston; “How We 
Are Developing More Newspaper Ad- 
yertising in England,” Wynne Williams, 
advertisement manager, London, Eng- 
land, Times; “The Development of Ad- 
vertising in Public Utilities,” M. E. 
Foster, president, Houston Chronicle, 
and “The Development of Special Sales 
Through Newspaper Advertising,” 
Thomas K. Kelly, president, T. K. Kelly 
Sales Company, Minneapolis. ; 

May 13—Morning: National advertis- 
ing problems. “The oe nocgpeoer oy 2 Be- 
tween Advertising Agencies and News 
papers,” James O’Shaughnessy, execu- 
tive secretary, American Association of 
Advertising Agencies”; ‘Markets and 
Media Research,” Daniel Starch, di- 
rector, department of research, Ameri- 
can Association of Advertising Agencies, 
and “The National Vigilance Committee 
and the Newspapers,” Holland Hudson, 
National Vigilance Committee. 

May 14—Morning: General _news- 
paper session. ‘“‘Non-Skid Advertising,” 
Merle Sidener, president, Sidener-Van 
River Advertising Company, Indiana- 
polis; “Promotion as a Factor in News- 
paper Advertising,” L. Carmical, di- 
rector of publicity and promotion, Chi- 
cago American; “I Could Speak Upon, 
But—,” W. G. Bryan, W. G. Bryan Or- 
ganization, New York, and “History and 
Development of Newspaper Advertis- 
ing,” James Wright Brown, publisher, 
Editor and Publisher, New York. 


ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


FINANCIAL 
_E. K. Kittredge, president, will pre- 
side. The program follows: 

May 12—Afternoon: “Greetings from 
the Associated Advertising Clubs of the 


World,” Lou E. Holland: ‘‘The Ideal 
Savings Bank,” Alvin P. Howard, vice- 
President, Hibernia Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, New Orleans, and president, Sav- 
ings Bank Division, American Bankers 
Association; “Home Banks and Pre- 
miums,” Guy W. Cooke, First National 
Bank, Chicago; “Building a New Busi- 
ness Machine for a City Bank,” H. J. 
Bernard, Second National Bank, Hous- 
ton; “Does Circulation of Savings Cus- 
tomers Pav?” Sam wder, vice- 
president, First National Bank, Houston. 
and “Out-Faking the Fake Publication,” 
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Sam P. Judd, publicity manager, Mer- 
cantile Trust Company, St. is. 

May 13—Morning: “Your National 
Advertising Commission,” W. Frank 
McClure, chairman, National Advertis- 
ing Commission; “Protecting the Good- 
will Investment of Financial Adver- 
tisers,””’ Kenneth Barnard, manager, Bet- 
ter Business Bureau, Detroit; “Some 
Major Problems in Investment Adver- 
tising,”” H. M. Tenney, advertising man- 
ager, First National Co., St. Louis; 
“Employees’ Contests,” Paul Hardesty, 
publicit manager, Union Trust Com- 
pn: hicago; “‘Educational Service in 
inancial Advertising,” Kelley, 
Chicago Trust Company, Chicago; ‘‘Yes, 
We Have Nothing to Advertise,” W. B. 
Weissenburger, vice-president, National 
Bank of commerce, St. Louis, and 
“How to Finance Patriotism,” Herbert 
S. Houston, publisher, Our World, 
New York. 


ADVERTISING SPECIALTY MEN 

This association will hold one meeting 
which will be presided over by Frank 

Geiger, president, Geiger Brothers, 
Newark, N. J., who is president of the 
association. The program follows: 

May 13—Morning: “Financial Adver- 
tising as a Field for Specialties,” Paul 
Hardesty, manager of publicity, Union 
Trust Company, Chicago; “Supplement- 
ing Direct Mail with Specialty Adver- 
tising,”” Harry Todd, vice-president and 
general manager, Kuhl and Bent Com- 
pany, Chicago; “‘Augmenting Commun- 
ity Advertising with Specialties,” Charles 
F. Hatfield, president, Community Ad- 
vertising Department, St. Louis; ‘‘Ad- 
vertising Specialties as an Aid to 
Screen Advertising,” Douglas D. Ro- 
thacker, president, Screen_ Advertisers 
Association, hicago; “Good-will—Its 
Value and Creation by Specialties.” 
Bennett Chapple, advertising manager, 
American Rolling Mills Company, Mid- 
dletown, Ohio, and “Making the Desert 
Blossom,” L. H, Buckley, American 
Art Works, Coshocton, Ohio. 

* * * 


Philadelphia Advertising Crafts 


Elections 

Noel Laird, head of the commercial 
department, Wilmington, Del., High 
School, has been elected president of 
the Advertising Crafts Club of Phila- 
delphia. This club, which is sponsored 
by the Poor Richard Club, is an_asso- 
ciation of young advertising men. Leslie 
Henderson, commercial artist, has been 
elected vice-president; Willard E. Jones, 
Aatell & Jones, secretary, and H. H. 
Nace, George F. Lasher Printing Com- 
pany, treasurer. 

The following were elected members 
of the board of directors: Merril Strobel, 
Westcott & Thomson; A. J. Giordana, 
Richard A. Foley Advertising Agency, 
and M. O. Goldsmith, Graphic Arts En- 
graving Company. 


Harry L. Winn with Britt 


Harry L. Winn, recently with the 
Adamars Company, St. Louis advertis- 
ing agency, has joined the sales depart- 
ment of the Britt Advertising Organ- 
ization Inc., St. Louis. 


Little 


The 


Schoolmaster’s 


Classroom 


HEN a savings account for 

a baby is opened in the Mer- 
cantile Trust Company of St. 
Louis the youngster, naturally not 
being able to write, is caused to 
place his finger prints on the sig- 
nature card. 

Features change, and- so does 
handwriting, but lines on the 
finger tips are unchangeable the 
same as the law of the Medes and 
Persians was reputed to be. 

Sam P. Judd, advertising man- 
ager of the Mercantile Trust, tells 
the Schoolmaster that a baby’s 
finger prints on a signature card, 
made on the day he is’ born, 
furnish positive identification 
twenty-one years later. Even 
though he may never have had 
any dealings with the bank in the 
meantime, he can go in, show his 
finger prints and get his money. 

It is a matter of record that 
only once since the bank adopted 
this system has there been an at- 
tempt to forge finger prints on file 
in the savings department. Need- 
less to say, the attempt was unsuc- 
cessful and the gentleman who 
made the effort soon found out 
considerable about the inside of a 
St. Louis jail. 

The Schoolmaster mentions the 
matter here partly on account of 
its interest, but mainly because of 
the way in which the bank capital- 
izes it through advertising. In 
seeking savings accounts of this 
kind, the conventional advertising 
method is for the bank to stress 
the thrift feature, talk about fi- 
nancial independence, the benefits 
of inculcating the saving habit and 
all that sort of thing. 

The Mercantile Trust uses the 
human-interest method entirely. 
A recent advertisement starts off 
with a mythical account of a 
youngster who was stolen by 
gypsies and recovered nine years 
later. The woman in whose pos- 
session he. was found told a 
straight story and identification 
seemed hopeless. His parents 
finally remembered opening a sav- 
ings account for him on his first 


birthday and the bank had taken 
his finger prints. Enough said, 
“The above,” says the advertise. 
ment, “like most all mystery 
stories, never happened. But it 
could have happened. The point 
we are trying to bring out is that 
anyone who has finger prints on 
file in our savings department can 
always prove his identity.” 
Using bed-time stories as a 
means of interesting people in 
starting savings accounts may 
seem rather a far-fetched thing 
for a dignified bank to employ. 
But what of it? What does dig- 
nity amount to anyway? The 
bank, after all, is not the coldly 
impersonal thing some folks 
imagine it to be. It deals with 
flesh and blood people—ordinary 
human beings, the greater portion 
of whom are merely grown-up 
children, A man may be six feet 
high, wear good clothes, hold 
down a fairly good job, and be 
raising a family; yet his mental 
processes are very likely to be 
those of a boy of twelve or four- 
teen. Varied statistics prove this. 
The Schoolmaster intends no 
disparagement of the human race 
when he calls attention of adver- 
tisers to the fact that mature 
minds are possessed by a very 
small percentage of the people. 
Why not, then, have this in mind 
while preparing advertising mat- 
ter? The Mercantile Trust Com- 
pany asked itself this question and 
could find no satisfactory answer. 
* 


The Schoolmaster recently spent 
several interesting hours reading 
“Advertising Response.” _ The 
book was written by H. M. Dono- 
van, the Philadelphia advertising 
agent. He was assisted by George 
Mitchell. The book consists en- 
tirely of a record of a test made 
on 1,000 students in Philadelphia 
high schools. The purpose of the 
investigation was to determine the 
familiarity of these pupils with 
brands among twenty commodi- 
ties. 

A questionnaire 
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was passed 
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All Your Data 
At Your Finger Tips 


Know your men! Know, too, where they 


nental are working—how best they can be routed— 
to be which one is nearest to the prospect uncov- 
four- ered in the morning’s mail—how distribution 
» this. and sales are prospering—all of the facts of 
Is no your sales campaigns. 

Ps Keep these facts before your eyes with a 
ature Multiplex Map Fixture—handy—flexible—con- 


venient—all your data at your finger tips. No 
stooping, no mussing around in disordered 
files. Just a clean, simple method of marshal- 


very 
eople. 


mind - “ ; 

mat- ling all your sales facts in one compact unit. 

a. No matter what your system, how you fol- 

sess low up your men, Multiplex will co-ordinate 

swer. it, improve it, and save you time and trouble. 

spent Our nearest office will be pleased to show 

ding you how best to keep your data at your finger 
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new 

v7 MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE COMPANY 
' = 922 No. Tenth Street St. Louis, Mo. 
nade Branches: New York, Chicago, Minneapolis, San Francisco, Los Angeles 
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FOR SALE 
35 THOUSAND 


Addressograph plates like 
new, representing the entire 
list of retail hardware dealers 
throughout the United States. 


Very latest equipment includ- 
ing metal draws and Address- 
ograph Steel Cabinet. 


Also Mailometer in perfect 
condition, capacity fifteen 
thousand envelopes stamped 
and sealed, per hour. 


Automotive Hardware 
Corp. 
36 West 44th Street 
New York City 

















TOILET ARTICLE 


Business 
FOR SALE 


High class toilet article sell- 
ing for $1 with a national 
distribution can be had for 
avery nominal amount 
representing but a fraction 
of the cash invested in it. 
Has no competition. Very 
large manufacturing profit. 
Unusual opportunity espec- 
ially for going concern 
seeking an additional high- 
grade product with estab- 
lished distribution. Address 
“O,” Box 153, care of 
Printers’ Ink. 
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among the students. They were 
asked to “write down in the space 
underneath each separate com- 
modity the manufacturer’s name 
or brand that first comes to your 
mind. The commodities liste 
were: bread, butter, cake, candy, 
cigars, coffee, crackers, ice cream, 
men’s clothing, milk, (fresh) 
mince meat, mustard; pianos, 
razors, ‘sugar, tea, tooth paste, 
typewriter, bank, newspaper.” 
As was to have been expected, 
the investigation showed that in. 
telligent people, today, are fa- 
miliar with either brands or 
manufacturers’ names where the 
commodity is advertised at all. 
Nearly all of these young men 
and women were able to give some 
sort of a name under each com- 
modity. In the case of cigars, 
only seventy-seven blanks were 
turned in. In the space left for 
the name of a cake, there were 
only thirty-eight blanks in a thou- 
sand answers, candy had sixty- 
one blanks, coffee 126, ice cream 
only one, razors 101 and so on. 
There were 500 boys and 5# 
girls used in the test. It is an in- 
teresting fact that the young men 
showed a greater familiarity with 
brands than the young women. 
Only .in the case of candy, tooth 
paste and typewriters did the gir's 
come out first. By an odd coinc- 
dence, both the sexes evinced an 
equal familiarity with brands of 
ice cream: 996 of the students 
tested, correctly named a brand of 
ice cream—a higher number than 
for any other commodity. In this 
mental dominance, bread came 
second, typewriters third, fresh 
milk fourth, and tooth paste fifth 
Strange to say, such articles a 
coffee, razors and tea came in at 
the bottom of the list. ; 
Since Mr. Donovan has written 
an entire book elaborating the 
various phases of this investigz 
tion, the Schoolmaster can touci 
only on its highlights in these few 
paragraphs. It is certainly true. 
as Mr. Donovan points out, that 
the results of the tests conclt- 
sively prove that advertising was 
the predominating force whic 
controlled the association betwee! 
the brands and the commodities 
in the minds of the students 4 
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BILLINGS (Montana) GAZETTE 
DISPLAY ADVERTISING 


enabled New York Life Insur- 
ance Agent Greusel of Billings 
to create a new world’s policy 
record in March—a _ remarkable 
tribute to the sterling worth of 
Gazette advertising. 

Satisfactory results are assured 
every Gazette space buyer. Try 
out this inviting Northwestern 
field; there is none better. The 
Gazette absolutely dominates 
Eastern Montana and Northern 
Wyoming. 


Prudden, King & Prudden, New 
York, Chicago, Los Angeles and 
Seattle; Fred L. Hall, San Francisco, 
are our representatives, 


The Billings (Montana) Gazette 








House Organs 


We are the producers of some of the 
oldest and most successful house or- 
gans in the country. Write for a 
copy of Tae WiituramM FeatTHer 
MaGazine. 


The William Feather Company 


607 Caxton Building : Cleveland, Ohio 


LITHOGRAPHED 
LETTERHEADS 


For $1.25 "Conruere 


hy lots of 25,000 on our White Para- 
mount Bond, 20 Ib. basis. Other 
forms 8%x5%, 900 per thousand. En- 
Gravings will be furnished at actual cost 
which will apply on ler only. 
Write for samples. 
ithographed Envelopes to Match 
$1.50 PER THOUSAND 
GEORGE MORRISON CO. 
422-430 East 53rd St. New York 
Telephones PLAza 1874-1875 
Established 1898, Incorporated 1905 
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shown by their replies to the ques. 
tionnaires. 

These results could have been 
expected. If advertising accom. 
plishes anything it is to familiar. 
ize the public with brand name; 
It may accomplish other things 
but good advertising, if it is con. 
tinued long enough, should x 
least establish the name of the ai. 
vertised product in the public's 


vertisers. Mr. Donovan’s investi- 
gation merely confirms in a statis. 
tical way what every advertiser 
has long believed to be true. 


Thackeray, questioning an edj- 
tor’s right to make changes in an 
author’s copy beyond the correc- 
tion of unmistakable errors in 
spelling and grammar, made a 
statement which the Schoolmaster 
knows will strike a_ responsive 
chord in the hearts of every men- 
ber of the Class who has ever 
had anything to do with proof- 
readers. 

“I have no objections to your 
putting your hoofs on my par 
graphs,” said Thackeray, “but | 
decidedly object to your sticking 
your ears through them.” 

This might conceivably apply 
also to the work of certain direc- 
tors in their efforts to improve a 
proposed schedule of advertising. 


It has become common for 
manufacturers to ask retailers 
in different parts of the country if 
they know the buying possibilities 
of their own community. The 
manufacturer has come to depent 
upon the retailer for all sorts oi 
co-operation in furnishing statis- 
tics about his town and its buying 
population. Things have changed 
considerably along this line in the 
last eighty years, according to the 
following letter sent to tie 
Schoolmaster by a retailer. It i 
a letter written eighty years ag0 
by the Cadi of Mossu! to Sit 
Henry Layard, in response to the 
latter’s request for information 
concerning the population and it- 
dustries of Mossul. 

The Cadi wrote back as fd- 
lows: 
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“My illustrious friend and joy 
of my liver: The thing you ask 
of me is both difficult and useless. 
Although I have passed all my 
days in this place, I have neither 
counted the houses, nor have I 
inquired into the number of its in- 
habitants. And as to what one 
person loads on his mules and the 
other stows away in his ships, that 
is no business of mine. But, 
above all, as to the previous his- 
tory of this place God only knows 
the amount of dirt and confusion 
that the infidels may have eaten 
before the coming of the Sword 
of Islam. It were unprofitable 
for us to inquire into it. O my 
soul! O my lamb! Seek not 
after the things that concern thee 
not.” 


Poster Association Forms 
Inspection Department 


The Arkansas Poster Advertising As- 
sociation, at its twentieth convention 
held at Little Rock, Ark., recently, 
formed two new departments which are 
expected materially to benefit its mem- 
bership. An inspection department will 
be in charge of an inspector who will 
see that all poster boards are kept up 
to the organization’s standards, and a 
supply department will handle the poster 
hoard supplies of the association’s mem- 
bership. 

B. A. McConnell, Hartford Poster 
Service, Hartford, Ark., was elected 
president of the association, and Sen- 
ator J. A. Thornton, Mena, Ark., vice 
president. John P. Baird, Little Rock 
Poster Advertising Company, was 
elected secretary for the ninth consec- 
utive year. 


R. H. Harger with Dodge in 
London 


R. H. Harger, formerly director of 
advertising and promotion of Dodge 
Brothers, Inc., Detroit, has been ap- 
pointed managing director of Dodge 
Bros., Ltd., London, Eng. He succeeds 
J. H. Willson, who has been appointed 
dealer for the London territory. 


Honor Mississippi Publisher 


James II]. Skewes, publisher and edi- 
tor of the Meridian, Miss., Star, has 
been elected president of the Meridian 
Chamber of Commerce. He is vice-pres- 
a of the Mississippi Press Associa- 
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A simple, reliable 


AT pear | device 
LAS T idlisdpersontodo 


perfecthandletter- 
ing in many styles and sizes. 
The Vizagraph is in constant b 
Advertising ers, 7 enmotony En- 
vers, Printers and Publishers for 
rawing headlines, layouts and dum- 


mies of all kinds. Its cost is moderate 
it quickly pays in 

and meney 

saved and in 

improved 

work. 


time 


Send for illus- 
trated booklet 
showing sam- 
ples of Viza- 
graph work. 


VIZAGRAPH COMPANY 
154 Fifth Avenue, New York City 














THE ONE GreaTEst ITEM 
oF EXPENSE 


—to those who buy premiums in quantity 
is the loss in dead stock. Much of this 
is bound to accumulate even under the 
most careful buying. 
—Under our Premium Service, the pre- 
mium user ties up no money in premium 
merchandise and has absolutely no loss 
from un premiums. 
—Our entire stock of more than 2000 dif- 
ferent items is at the disposal of our 
customer, for none of which he pays ex- 
cept as used. 
—Daily shipments are made to names 
and addresses sent us by those who use 
our Service. 

miums are sold by us, one at a 
time as needed, at the best factory job- 
bing prices, plus the actual cost of pack- 
ing and delivering 
—Booklets explaining our Service mailed 
on request to those stating the nature of 
their business. 


THE PREMIUM SERVICE CO., INC. 
199 Franklin Street New York 

















In 
HOUSE ORGANS, FOLDERS, 
AND IN ALL FORMS OF ADVERTISING 


Cobb Shinn 


Indianapolis Ind. 
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TORONTO 


MONTREAL WINNIPE( 
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MANAGER FOR ADVERTISING 
DEPARTMENT 


By building material manufacturer doing 
a national business. 

The work of this department includes 
preparation, editing, printing and distri- 
bution of booklets, circulars and samples; 
preparation and printing of labels and 
direction sheets; also such direct mail 
work as our program may call for. 


Qualifications: 

1. Good fundamental education. 

2. Sufficient contact with selling to Ineure 
proper concept of merchandising. 

3. Experience In preparation, printing and 
use of pamphicts, booklets and various 
dealer helps. 

4. Some experience in sales promotion 
work by mail. 


5. Ability to organize this department 
effectively and operate it smoothly. 


Please ated full information in first let- 
ter, including specific outline of educa- 
tion and experience, also salary expected. 


Address “‘N.,” Bex 152, Printers’ Ink. 








CATALOG PRINTERS 
SINCE 1842 
America’s Foremost Printing Plant 
Prints the finest Catalogs and Color 
work, at prices that are low. Cor- 
respondence invited. Estimates given. 
Hart - De Vinne PrintinG Service 
20 West 34th Street New York City 














HOUSE-ORGAN EDITORS. Send for 
circular Gowns an entirely new line 
of stock cuts, designed by a nationally 
known cartoonist. They are the snappiest 
ad-cuts ever put out for house-organs or 
advertisers. e will also prepare original 
designs or CROSS-WORD PUZZLES 
for your advertising campaigns. 


WELLMAN AD-CUT SERVICE 
Montvale, N. J. 


If— 


any Independent advertising man can put us 
im touch with an occasional printing job or 
an account, we will be glad to pay him a 
regular commission. High grade direct-by- 
maj! booklet and catalogue work only, wanted. 
Our plant with complete facilities and service 
department is conveniently located near 
Penn. Station. Address ‘‘H.,”” Box 84, care 
of Printers’ ink, 








Minnesota Trade-Marked 
Potatoes to Be Advertised 


The Minnesota Potato Growers fy. 
change, St. Paul, Minn., has made ap- 
plication for registration of the name 
“Gopher State Brand” as a trade 
mark. An advertising campaign to make 
consumers familiar with Gopher State 
Brand potatoes is planned. 

“Our program has not reached the 
point, however, where it would be ad. 
visable to consider the advertising 
angle as we know that we must have 
the quality and distribution before steps 
toward presenting the brand to the p 
lic can be taken,” S. E. Elliott, di. 
rector, informs RINTERS’ INK. “We 
have done just a little work along that 
line, largely as an experiment, to an. 
swer for ourselves several important 
questions that were bothering us in our 
preliminary work.” 

a 


Crockfords, New Advertising 
Business 


Shirley J. Crockford and Bernard N. 
Craven have organized an advertising 
business at New York, to be known 
as Crockfords. Mr. Crockford for. 
merly conducted an advertising busi- 
ness in London, England, under his 
own name and Mr. Craven was re 
cently a member of the _ advertising 
department of the New York Times. 


Has Public Utilities Accounts 


The Arkansas Light & Power Com. 
pany, and the Louisiana Light & Power 
Company, have placed their advertis- 
ing accounts with the S. M. Brooks Ad- 
vertising Agency, Little Rock, Ark. 
The Louisiana company plans a news- 
paper campaign which will cover sev- 
eral States. 


Appoints Western 
Representatives 
The “American Directory,” New 
York, has appointed A. G. Crane Asso 
ciates, publishers’ representatives, Chi- 
cago, as its Western advertising repre: 
sentatives. 











CHICAGO 


offers advertisers lowest rate 
per hundred. Investigate! 


A. B.C. Est. 1873 
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Classified Advertisements 


First Forms Close Friday Noon; Final Closing Saturday 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


Printing Machinery and Supplies 
New and Pre-Used 
Printers’ Complete Outfitters 
Conner, Fendler & Co., New York City 


Printing; large suburban publication 
plant seeks additional weekly and 
monthly publications. Lowest prices. 
Address, PRINTER, 8905 187th Street, 
Hollis, N. Y. 

FOR SALE—Job printing plant, two 
cylinders and Model 14 linotype, estab- 
lished ten years and doing good business 
in one of Florida’s leading cities. Address 
P. 0. Box 4385, Jacksonville, Florida. 


TIRED OF BOOSTING | ANOTHER’S 
BUSIN: 


Join me in a poe wartiatic business. 
Uncrowded field. If you’re a real sales- 
man with capital, address Box 930, P. I. 


FOR SALE 


Oldest farm monthly iri Florida, 
address care of P. O. Box 360, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 


Advertising Salesman with Six Years’ 
experience selling newspaper cut and copy 
on the Pacific Coast, wishes to make a 
connection with an advertising proposition 
on a commission basis that can be sold to 
banks, retail merchants, etc. Something 
worth while and a repeater. 4611 Clin- 
ton Street, Los Angeles, Calif. 


ADVERTISING AGENCY —~ 
One controlling two or more good a 
counts would be bought by an established 
advertising agency. Can use one on 
Pacific Coast, — ae. 4 East. Please 
confer in confid 

HARRIS- DIBBLE- ‘COMPANY 
345 Madison Avenue New York City 





























ADVERTISING AGENCIES 
ATTENTION 

Up-to-date printing establishment 
equipped with Cylinders, Kellys, Mil- 
lers, Linotype Machines and com- 
plete bindery will consider connec- 
tiens with advertising firms. 

Day and Night Service 

Box 897, Printers’ Ink. 














HELP WANTED 


STENOGRAPHER. 


with knowledge of bookkeeping and 
familiarity with advertising customs and 
Practices. Box 912, Printers’ Ink. 


Artist wanted by Central N. Y. Direct 

Mail Agency. Must be good on lettering, 

design; fair on figure work and able to 

elp on photographic retouching if neces- 

sary. Give complete details in first letter. 
x 909, Printers’ Ink. 











ARTIST—Photo retoucher wanted. Ex- 
perienced on mechanical subjects, cata- 
logs, etc. Good salary and steady posi- 
tion. Write or call The Moore Studios, 
Inc., 216 Market St., Newark, N. J. 
Tel. Market 5538. 


WANTED—Experienced advertising so- 
licitor for trade papers for Chicago and 
surrounding territory—one familiar with 
Radio and Electrical trade preferred. 
Give complete details, references, and 
salary expected. Apply Box 8:95, 
Printers’ Ink. 


I want a nice, clean cut young 
Christian chap who is a crackerjack at 
lettering. I have a wonderful studio—and 
I'll give him space if he’ll pay for it in 
work. And he'll get all the lettering of 
studio to do—which might develop into 
pretty big business. Write right away. 
Box 923, Printers’ Ink. 


PRINTING SALESMAN WANTED to 
sell high-class direct mail literature. 
Must be able to originate ideas, suggest 
plans and sell. Location with first-class 
printer at Cincinnati. Fine position with 
excellent future for man. Address 
in confidence with full details of experi- 
ence, approximate salary. Box 902, P. I. 


Salesman wanted to become associated 
with a well-established business paper of 
outstanding strength and_ reputation, 
which requires a man with experience in 
selling space and who is qualified to pre- 
pare effective copy ideas with merchan- 
dising “appeal” to retailers. Permanent 
position with successful organization is 
offered ambitious man who through 
steady persistent effort and intelligent 
selling can make good to the full measure 
of the opportunity offered. In reply give 
full details of experience and state salary 
requirements. Address Box 925, 


ARE YOU THIS MAN? 

We want a man of originality, possessing 
advertising, selling and merchandising ex- 
perience. A man who can originate, cre 
po and sell printed advertising that will 

ot only produce for the advertiser, but 
wall build volume in our printing sales. 
An excellent opportunity for a man of 
proven ability to connect with large, well 
established offset and letterpress printers 
near Chicago. Liberal proposition to 
right man. Box 908, Printers’ Ink. 


COPY EXECUTIVE 
SEASONED WRITER, WITH THE 
ABILITY AND THE "EXPERIENCE 
TO HANDLE LARGE ACCOUNTS, 
AND DIRECT THE WORK OF 
OTHERS, HAS SPLENDID OPPOR- 
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An Unusual Opportunity for an Adver- 
tising Man. One of the largest Retail 
Furriers in this country requires the ser- 
vices of a retail ad man of recognized 
ability. Only one who can plan, execute 
and supervise campaigns in their entiret 
need apply. All answers confidential. 
Please state experience, age, salary de- 
sired and enclose a few samples of work. 
Box 910, Printers’ Ink. 


Salesman—To make personal-contact calls 
for service heretofore sold through corre- 
spondence. As this is a merchandising 
service confined to one firm in each city, 
we prefer making a connection with a live 
trade-paper or advertising representative 
now traveling in cities of 30,000 pop. and 
up. A man accustomed to presenting plans 
to big executives will have no trouble 
in making a large income. John Bunker, 
Inc., Schmidt Co. Bldg., Cincinnati, O. 








Advertising 


Art and Production man wanted for 
advertising department of manufac- 
turing concern and trade monthly to 
do layout, makeup and follow-up of 
engraving, printing and circulariz- 
ing. State salary and experience, 
and be ready to submit specimens 
of work. Address Box 170, Equity, 
324 West 42nd St., N. Y. 


Art Director 
Exceptional opportunity for exceptional 
man. Experienced in agency organization, 
knows color artists, able to make own 
color roughs. Salary, $5,000 to $7,500. 


Lithographic Adv. & 
Printing Salesmen 


Several openings for experienced men of 
high calibre with houses of first standing. 
$5,000 up. 


Direct Mail Organizer 
Salesman 


Experienced with direct-mail service house, 
capable of building new department for 
large Lithograph Advertising company. 
Salary open. 


Art Service Salesman 


Artist experienced in selling advertising 
art to agencies. Salary to $5,000. 





Phone or write for appointment. All 
replies in confidence. 


KEYES, FOUST & HEFFRON, Inc. 
Employment Specialists 
165 Broadway, New York 


Better Sales Letters 


will bring 

sales cost. 

and let me write your letters for yoy 
$5 each. Box 931, Printers’ Ink. 


600,000 WELL-TO-DO FARMERS 

list covering the better agricultural 
parts of the 10 North Central Com 
States. Personally selected names—accyy. 
ate-—complete. By states, counties anj 
Post Offices. Also Dairy farmer list, 
For full details—Write on firm’s lette. 
head at once to FARMERS MARKET 
BULLETIN, 401 Grand, Des Moines, |, 


Attention Sales Executives. Termin, 
Sales & Brokerage Co., operated in con. 
unction with the Mineapolis Termin 

hse. Co., Minneapolis, Minn., solicits cor. 
respondence with manufacturers of furni- 
ture, machinery, agricultural implements 
and nat. food products with a view of of. 
fering their sales service or warehous 
facilities in the Northwest territory. Ad; 
dress: Minneapolis Terminal Whse. Co, 
296 B’way, N. Y. C., or Minneapolis, Minn, 














POSITIONS WANTED 


College graduate, with advertising de 
partment, agency and selling experience, 
wishes an advertising or sales promotion 
position. References of the best. Box. 
898, Printers’ Ink. 








Expert make-up editor and well- 
known special writer wants position 
with magazine. Box 927, P. I 





EDITOR 
New York man; writes clear, effective 
English. Can handle layouts, illustra 
tions, make-up research. Address Bor 
922, Printers’ Ink. 


YOUNG WOMAN 
Stenographer, executive ability, exter 
sive experience publishing, advertising, 
a correspondence. Box 94, 
care of Printers’ Ink. 


COPY WRITER 


and all around agency man. Nine 
years’ experience. Available at once. 
Box 918, Printers’ Ink. 


CIRCULATION MANAGER 
Ten years’ experience, subscription and 
sales; open for position April 20. Thor- 
oughly competent, best references. Box 
913, Printers’ Ink. 


UNIVERSITY GRADUATE OF JUNE 
1924, who is twenty-four years of age- 
Majored in Business Administration— 
and has had six months New Yor 
Newspaper Merchandising experience— 
seeks a position with a manufacturer 0 
Advertiser. Salary to start $25 dollars 
a week. Box 916, Printers’ Ink. 

















MISCELLANEOUS 


OOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED. 
All subjects—Fiction (Novel length), 

" Verse, Business, Travel, Medicine, 
Science, History, Sports. Immediate Read- 
ng. Prose (Geet ere) i Varee (book- 
size collections). Dept. 8, DORRANCE 
& CO., Pubs., Drexel Bldg., Phila., Pa. 








A CREATIVE PRODUCTION MAN 
Twenty-four, with four years’ service 3% 
Printing Production Manager and assis 
tant to Art Director of a prominest 
agency—now supervising the advertising 
department of an eminent wholesale or 
anization. Is going to make a change 

n you use his services? Address 
Box 915, Printers’ Ink. 
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sECRETARY—Young woman with thor- 
ough business training, including system- 
stizing and office administration; expert 
stenographer; capable of assuming re- 
sponsibility. Box 928, Printers’ Ink. 


LAYOUT MAN 
with wide experience and capable of 
finishing work in variety of mediums, 
desires to connect with modern agency. 
Box 926, Printers’ Ink. 


Business or Advertising Manager 
If open for a proposition for business or 
advertising manager, make an appoint- 


ment for interview during Publishers’ 
Association Meeting. Box 920, P. I. 


YOUNG MAN | 
Twenty-seven yrs. old. Compositor, seeks 
position as assistant to Advertising Man- 
ager. Knows all type faces and can ‘~~ 
onsame. Salary secondary. Box 914, P. I. 


EXHIBIT MAN 


Can plan, prepare copy and design in 
rough posters, devices, displays and 
supervise construction. Box 921, P. 1. 


Ideas, Energy, Common Sense and 12 
years of sound business experience. Will 
exchange my services for a chance to 
break into the advertising field and a 
reasonable salary. Communicate Box 
899, Printers’ Ink. 


ART DIRECTOR—VISUALIZER 
ARTIST—Versatile, can create and 
carry out ideas. 6 years ’Agency, Print- 
ing House and Big Store experience. 
Now employed, desires change. Box 
900, Printers’ Ink. 


SECRETARY—STENOGRAPHER 
She has four years’ experience in all 
phases of advertising, also direct con- 
tact with leading agencies. Depend- 
able secretary and stenographer. Address 
Box 906, Printers’ Ink. 


VISUALIZER AND 
LAYOUT MAN 
Combines hard-work with head-work. 
First class agency; thorough knowledge 
art, type faces, printing plates, papers, 
etc. Box 929, Printers’ Ink. 


Young Man, 25 years. I. C. S. stu- 
dent, wide awake, familiar with layouts, 
type, can produce fair copy. Six years’ 
business experience, desires connection 
with advertiser where op unity to 
grow is assured. Presently employed. 
Box 901, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Executive—An organizer 
who has specialized on direct-mail sell- 
ing, dealer helps, house-organs and co- 
operation with road force to increase 
sales. Aggressive and agreeable. Can 
I help you reduce distribution costs? 
Box 903, Printers’ Ink. 


Advertising Manager, now employed. 
available June Ist, similar capacity city 
of 100,000; or assistant to advertising 
manager in larger city. Made lineage 
record 1924. First-class copy writer and 
layout man; capable solicitor and contract 
man; 15 years’ experience editorial and 
advertising. Law degree, family, protest- 
ut, do not touch intoxicants, excellent 
ealth, age 40. Minimum weekly salary 
$100. Box 907, Printers’ Ink. 
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FARM AND LIVESTOCK 
ASSOCIATION MAN— 
organizer, promoter, director— 
offers his services at $4200. 
Experience includes farm man- 
agement, direct-mail advertis- 
ing, editing cattle publications, 
selling, public —— and 
executive work. In each capa- 
city is successful, as results 
show. Just over 30, college 
graduate, in present position 
over two years, wants bigger 
job. Our No. 2350, 


FERNALD'S EXCHANGE, INC. 
THIRD NAT'L B'LOG., SPRINGFIELD,MASS. 





Lithograph or Window Display Sales- 
man—15 youee of experience in all 
branches of the business and a knowl- 
edge of advertising give me a_back- 
ground that is valuable to a lithographer 
or a large advertising agency. Box 905, 
Printers’ Ink. 


ADVERTISING MAN 


Three years’ experience at production 
work, wo years as ice manager. 
Desires position in New York City. 
ora 2 $50 per week. Address Box 
917, Printers’ Ink. 

Art, Science, Truth, form the founda- 
tion for my nine years of creating adver- 
tising; buying art, printing, engraving; 
and selling space. University trained. 
N.Y.U. advertising course. 29. Married. 
Employed. Desire N.Y. connection with 
advertiser, agency, or publisher, where op- 
ogg f is unlimited. Salary reasonable. 
ox 919, Printers’ Ink. 

VISITING SECRETARY 
Stenography—Manuscripts 
Translations—Mimeographing 
Research Work 
I will call at your offce for dictation 
to my e typewriter, or in 
shorthand. By the day or hour. Leota 
Telford, 520 st 77th St., N. Y. C.— 

Butterfield 4534. 


“Production Man 


seeks connection with 
New York Agency. 
Knows types, engravings, 
etc. Eight years in adver- 
tising agency. Four years 
actual production experi- 
ence. Can furnish best 
of references as to ability. 
Age 25. Address*X” Box 
911 Printers’ Ink 
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$100 REWARD 


The Herald-Traveler wants a 
slogan—terse, tantalizing, truthful 
—that fittingly describes this news- 
paper’s position in Boston and, more 
particularly, its place in the world 
of advertising. 


For the best slogan submitted, we 
will pay the sum of $100—winner 
take all. And in the event of a tie, 
the full capital award to each of the 
neck-and-neckers. 


Here is a bona fide offer to the 
whole world. Absolutely free from 
any “come on” taint. Positively 
without red tape or complicated 
“rules.” 

Simply write your slogan in a 
legible style, sign your name and 
address to it, and see that it reaches 
us before midnight on May 7, 1925. 
The winning slogan will be selected 
by the editors of the Boston Herald- 
Traveler, and will appear in Printers’ 
Ink, issue of May 21. 


Address all communications to 
the Boston Herald-Traveler, Boston, 
Mass. 


P. S. It may help you to have a copy 
of “Business Boston” before you when 
formulating your slogan. Just write us on 
your business stationery for this valuable 
little booklet. It will be sent you gratis. 
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People who buy bonds 


make a rich market 


FREDERICK DOYLE, Advertising Manage 
of H.'O. Stone & Co., a firm with a Chicago 
history dating back to 1835, volunteers the 
following statement: 


“Everybody knows that our bond business 
was built on advertising in the Sunday 
Tribune and that it is still the main sup- 
port of our rapidly growing bond sales. 


“You will be interested to hear, however, 
that we are getting very fine results from 
the use of the Daily Tribune. 


“During the months of December 1924 and 
January of this year, we used more space 
in the Daily Tribune than ever before, 
with really surprising results. 


“While the sales F asracevaend of these new 
inquiries are only beginning to be worked 
out, we know from past experience that 
the quality is high, the ads being similar 


to others we have run. 


“With these more than satisfactory results, 
we have determined, for our financial ad- 
vertising, constantly to make greater use 
of the Daily Tribune.” 


Sell where all Chicago buys—in the columns of 


The Chicage Tribwe 
)iTHE WORLO'S GREATEST NEWSPAPER] 


512 Fifth Ave. 7 S. Dearborn St. 406 Haas Bldg. 
New York City Chicago Los Angeles 














